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THE DATES OP THE SMJtTI-CH AFTERS OF THE 
MATSYA-PURANA. 

By 

Rajendra Chandra Hazra, m. a. 

Department of Sanskrit, Dacca Dniversitj. 

The determination of the date of composition of the Malsya- 
Puram, as we have it now, is rather difficult Xo one date is suffi- 
cient for it, because it has suffered through repeated additions 
and losses. Hence, for the date of this Purana in its earlier 
form, we shall have to look to the chapters dealing with the gen- 
ealogies of kings of the Solar and Lunar dynasties, for, these 
chapters are undoubtedly the oldest parts in the present Maimya. 
These chapters, again, should be divided into two groups, viz. 
(1 ) chapters 11-12, 23-24 and 43-46, which have not yet been 
traced anywhere else, and ( 2 ) chapters 47-50 and 27T-273, which 
greatly resemble chapters 96 ( verses 192ff. ), 97-98 and 99 
( especially, except verses 367-391 ) of the VuyurPnraipa, Besides 
these, there are also other chapters which are common to the 
Matsya and the Vayu-Purav^, viz. Matsya-Purar^ chapters 51, 114, 
124-128 and 141-145 and Vayu-Puraxxi chapters 29, 45 ( verses 
69 to end ), 46 ( verses 1 to end, except some verses ) , 50 ( verses 
56 to end ), 51, 52 ( verses 1 to 7T-* ) . 52 { 71’* to end ) and 53. 
We shall first turn our attention to the chapters of the second 
group, and especially to chapters SO ( verses 72ff ) and 271-273 
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dealing with the future dynasties, because their date will help us 
to ascertain the date of the present Matsya-Purava. 

The striking agreement between the chapters common to the 
Matsya and the Vayu-Puraij.a naturally raises in our mind the 
question as to whether these two Puranas borrowed their accounts 
from the same original source or one of them copied from the 
other. As a solution Mr. Pargiter has put forth the theory that 
about the last quarter of the 3rd century A. D. the Matsya bor- 
rowed from the Bhavisya the shorter account ( of the future dyna- 
sties ) which ended with the downfall of the Andhras and the 
local kingdoms that survived them a while. ‘The Bhavisya account 
was then extended down to the time when the Gupta king- 
dom had acquired the territories assigned to it, and its language 
was revised ; that would be ( say ) about 320-325 A. D The Vayu 
copied that extended and revised account from the Bhcivtsya al* 
most immediately, and that is the version found in eVayu ( i. e. 
a Ms of the Vayu-P. preserved in the India Office Library 
and called eVayu by Mr. Pargiter for differentiation). Afterwards, 

the language of the Bfuzoi^a version was revised again 

about 330-335 This second revision was 

soon adopted by the Vayu and is the version found now in Vayu 
Mss generally. ’ ' This theory, with all its attractiveness and rea- 
sonings, is not free from defects. The way, in which the Matsya 
and the Vayu refer to the ‘ Bhavisya, ’ ^ shows clearly that 
their versions were not copied verbatim from the original source, 
for in the ‘ Bhavisya ’ itself such references would be absurd 
arid meaningless. If so, why, then, do the two versions agree al- 
most literally not only in the genealogies but also in the stories 
of kings, sages and demons ; viz. Matsya 47 = Vayu 96 ( ver- 
ses 192ff ) — 98 ( on Visnu’s different incarnations and the war bet- 
ween the gods and the demons ) ; Matsya 48, 30 - 89 = VUyu 99, 
35-98 ( containing the story of the birth of Dlrghatamas, his 
practice of go-dharma and his begetting of five sons on the maid- 


1. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kah age, latroduotion p. xiii. 

2. Viz: in 'tsn aarvSn kirtayisySmi Bbavisye kathitSa nppSa ’ — Matsya §0, 
75= Vajfit 99, 267, the Faju reads 'patbitSn’ for ‘ kathitBn *, ‘tasySuvavSye 
'vaksySmi Bhavisye kathitSn nppSn ' — Matsya 60, 77= VSyu 99, 270; the VZiyu 
reads ‘tavate’ for ‘kathitSn’ And ‘Bhavisye te prasaipkhyStSh purSpajnaih 
srutarsibhih’-Jfafsyo 278, 37 = VUyu 99, 417; the latte* reads bhavisyais-tatra 
saipkhyStSh' for ‘Bhavisye eto'. 
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servant and the wife of Vali ) ; Matsya 49, 15-34 = Vayu 99, 
139-158 ( story of the birth of BharadvSja ) ; and so on. The gen- 
ealogies of kings are given in some other Pnranas also and there 
are, of course, certain verses which are found common to two or 
more of them, but the striking agreement which is found between 
the M(Usya and the Vayu is to be met with nowhere else. So the 
mutually agreeing Matsya and Vayu versions, which are not 
copies made from the original source, could not be based inde- 
pendently upon this souroe-because in that case they could 
never agree so literally-but one of them must have drawn upon 
the other. 

The expressions * Bhavisye kathitan nrpSn, ’ ' Bhavisye te 

prasamkhyatah ’ etc. occurring both in the Vayu and the 

Matsya, should not be taken to be due to the independent use of 
the same original ( be it the Bhamsya-Puraya or anything else ) 
by these two Puranas. But the reason is that, as we shall see 
below, the version of the Vayu was based on some original to 
which it refers as * Bhavisya ’ and the Matsya version is only a 
copy of the Vayu version. So the references also have been retain* 
ed in the Matsya. 

It may be questioned, ‘ If one of the Matsya and the Vayu used 
the other as the source, then how are we to explain the differ- 
ences between the two Puranas in readings and additional verses ?' 
The answer is that such differences are to be ascribed to the later 
additions, alterations, losses and mistakes made by the scribes- 
Even the different Mss of a particular Purina are always found 
to differ not slightly in readings and numbers of verses, but 
inspite of such differences the work is originally the same. So, 
the Matsya and Vayu versions should not be taken to be dis- 
tinct from, and independent of, each other merely on account 
of such differences. On the other hand, a comparison of read- 
ings and verses given from different Mss in the AnSS edit- 
ions of the Vttyu and the Matsya lessens such variations to a 
very great extent. It should be remembered that no one Ms of 
a PurSna is reliable for such comparison, for it is not seldom 
found that while one Ms preserves a correct reading in a place 
another makes a mistake and the verses omitted by one Ms in a 
place are found in another. For example, Vayu 99, 15 (=Brahrnay4<t 
III, 74, 14 = Matsya 48, 11*’-13* ; the Matsya reads ‘ Kolshalasya ’ 
for ‘ KSlanalasya ’ of the Vayu and the Brahmay4f* ) not 
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found in the Ms C of the Vayu ( vide VSyu-P. , p, 370, foot-note ) , 
VUyu 99, 17® ( = Brahman^a III, 74, 16* = Matsya 48, 14** *, read- 
ing differs ) was not found in the Ms B of the same PurSna ; 
and so on. Similarly, Matsya 49, 52^-59 ( = P^ayu 99, 175-182, 
readings differ ) were not found in the Ms C ( vide Matsyar-F. , 
A,nSS ed. p. 102, foot note ) ; and so on. On the other hand Mat. 
49, 61-69, which ate not found in the Vayu-F. , were also not 
found in the Mss D and E of the Matsya ( vide Matsya-F. , AnSS 
ed. , p. 102, foot note ) , Mat. 50, 41’’, not occurring in the Vayu 
did not also occur in the Mss A and B ( vide Medsya-B. , AnSS 
ed , p. 105, foot-note) , and so on. As regards the readings also 
a good number of such examples may be given. 

As to the inter-relation among the Vayu, Brahmaruia, and Matsya, 
it may be said that the Vayu and BrahmamAa, though originally 
one, were separated long ago. Since separation they have been sub- 
jected, separately and independently, to additions, alterations, losses 
and mistakes made by the scribes. As the same additions, alter- 
ations etc. were not, and could not possibly be, made in these two 
separate works by different hands belonging to different climes 
and ages, where one is found to preserve the original text and 
reading, the other makes a mistake. It is only for this reason 
that, “ where the VZyu and Brahrmv4(* differ, one of them 
not seldom agrees with the Matsya ” which also has not escaped 
additions, alterations etc ; that “ single Mss of them sometimes 
vary so as to agree with the reading of the Matsya ; ’’ and that 

one Purana occasionally omits a verse which appears in one or 
both of the two others, yet a single Ms ( or a very few Mss ) of it 
has at times preserved that verse. ” '. 

From all that has been said above it follows that the Matsya 
and Vayu versions were not based independently on the same 
original source nor were they copied verbatim from it, but 
that either the Matsya version was copied from that of the 
VUyu or vice versa. We shall now try to see which one is the 
borrower. In Matsya 142 ( = V^u 57, 1-85 ) the genealogies of 
the sages are referred to as narrated before^ but there is no 

^ Fargiter, Dynasties of the Kali age. Introduction, p. vi, 

2 CL kraxnSgatain mayapy-etat tubhyaxp noktaip yuga-dvayaip, rsi-vaip- 
«a-pra8angena vy5kulatv3t tathStmanah — Matsya 142, 39= VUyu 57, 38 The 
latter reads ‘hi’ for ‘api,* ‘proktam* for ‘noktaxp* and ‘tathaiva oa* for 'taths- 
tmana^.* 
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oliapter in the Mataya dealing with these and preceding chapter 
145f, whereas in the Vayu there is a chapter ( viz. 38 ) which 
deals with rsi— vam^a. In the Matsya the genealogies of sages 
are given as late as in chapters 195-203 which, on account 
of their position and elaborate character, seem to be later addi- 
tions. Moreover, the opening verses contain Manu's mention 
of Siva’s curse on the sage — a curse which has really not been 
referred to by the Fish anywhere in the Matsya-P. These chap- 
ters ( 195-202 ) , which practically treat of the gotras and prava- 
ras, may have been based on the works on pravaras ascribed to 
Baudh^yana, Katyayana, ViSvamitra, Garga and others ( ‘pra" 
vara-gotrayoh samanatvasamanatve BaudhSyana — KatySyana- 
Vi&vamitra— Gargadi-pranitesu pravara-granthesu prasiddhe ’ — 
V ide Para&ara-hha^a of Madhavacarya, Vol. I, part ii . p. 
72 ). Again, in Matsya 50, 68-71 ( = Vayu 99, 260-263; the 
Vayu differs in readings in several places ) the sages, wishing 
to hear ol the future, put to Suta several questions about ( 1 ) the 
future kings — their names and the periods of their reigns, and 
( 2 ) the future ages-their characteristic signs, their merits and 
defects, and the happiness and miseries of the people during these 
ages. Consequently, Suta, promising to narrate to them the fu- 
ture Kali age, the future manvantaras and the future kingships' 
begins with the future kings and answers all the questions in 
Matsya 50 ( ver SOB 77 to end = Vayu 99, 270-280a) and 271-273 
( = Vayu 99, 281 to end ). About the future manvantaras, which 
Suta himself wants to narrate, nothing is said in the Matsya~P . , 
whereas in the Vayu these are- dealt with in the following chap- 
ter ( viz. chapter 100 ). From these disagreements between the 
two Puranas it follows that the Matsya-P. borrowed only those 
chapters from the Vayu, which it found necessary, without oar- 
ing for the lines containing references to other chapters of the 
Vayu. So, we may hold that the Matsya borrowed the chapters 
common to itself and the Vayu from the latter and not from the 
Bham^a. And this priority of the Vayu account explains why 
“ the Vayu has Prakritisms sometimes where the Matsya has 
correct Sanskrit. ” ® 


1 Cf. Matsya 50, 73-76 = VUyu 99, 264-269; the readings differ 
f6w oases. 

® Pargitei*, Dynasties of the Kali age^ Introduction, p. xiv. 


in a 
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I'he above view is buppurled further by the Vdyu Mss them- 
selves. One FSj/» Ms ( referred to as « Vayu by Mr. Pargiter 
and belonging to the India Office Library ) is described as 
follows : “ Very valuable because it has readings different from 
the printed editions and some verses not contained therein ; and 

where it differs therefrom, it often agrees with the Maisya 

’* ’ Moreover, in that portion of the account, which deals 

with the evils of the Kali age and a chronological-astronomical 
summary of the age, “ the account in eVayu has the full descri- 
ption with the exception of a few verses. ” From these it follows 
that the agreement between the Vayu and Maitya versions was 
once much greater than it is now and that the text of the Vayu 
has been much tampered with, with the result that it has suffered, 
not without occasional gain, through additions, losses and mis- 
takes. It should be noted here that the Vayu Ms referred to can 
not be proved to have preserved the original readings of the Vayu 
and that there might have been other Mss containing better 
readings. 

Before finishing this topic we are confronted with another 
problem, viz, why V3yu 99, 365-391, which carry the narrative 
down to the rise of the Guptas, do not occur in the Mataya—P . , 
though the latter drew upon the former. The explanation is 
that the Vayu version of the dynasties of the Kali age must have 
had two stages of termination. In its earlier stage it ended with 
the downfall of the Andhras and the local kingdoms that survi* 
ved them a while, and it was in this stage that the JHatsya copied 
the Vayu version. In the second stage the Vayu account was 
extended to the rise of the Guptas by the addition of verses 
365—391 of Vayu 99. There being no mention of Samudragupta’s 
conquests in this later addition, Mr. Pargiter thinks, and not 
unreasonably, that this addition was made not later than 335 
Hence the date of the Vayu version in its earlier stage 
should be placed not earlier than the middle of the 3rd century 
A. D. when the Andhra kingdom fell and not later than 335 A. D. , 
and most probably about the last quarter of the third century 


* Ibid. , latroduotion p, yjcxiii. 
2 Ibid., Introduction, p. xiii. 
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A D. * So, the date of the Mataya version also falls either in the 
last quarter of the 3rd or the first quarter of the ith century 
A. D. The occasional crude style of the Maisya version and the 
agreement between the Vayu and BrahmUn^ as regards the 
extended portion of the dynastic account need not go against 
the priority of the shorter account of the Vayu. We have seen 
that the text of the Vayu was revised and emended more than 
once. Hence it is not at all improbable that the crude portions 
also should have been rewritten. Further, the Vayu and Brjthma- 
rtda were separated undoubtedly after the Vayu account had 
been extended to the rise of the Guptas and also even after the 
text of the Vayu had begun to be tampered with, for the Brahma- 
n^a not only contains the extended portion of the dynastic ac- 
count of the Vayti but agrees more closely with the printed text 
of the Vayu than with the Ms ( eVayu of the India Office Library) 
referred to. 

The view of Mr. Pargiter that the Bhnvi^a was subjected to 
two revisions in the earl; centuries of the Christian era^ is purely 
an assumption without any evidence in its support. The accounts 
in the three PutSnas Matsya, Vayu, and Brahmay^a also do 
not seem to have been compared at times, because in that case 
the readings of the Matsya, while agreeing more with those of 
the Ms e Vayu would not have differed so much from those of 
the printed editions of the Vayu, and the Brahmciy.^ and there 
would have been every possibility of extending the Matsya 
account to the rise of the Guptas. 

We have seen above that the chapters of the second group 
in the Matsy i-P. ( i. e. those chapters on genealogies of kings 
in the Matsya which are common to itself and the Vayu ) were 
borrowed from the V3yu about the last quarter of the 3rd 
century A. D. Now, the chapters of the first group ( i. e. 
chapters 11-13, 23-24 and 43-46 ) may either be contemporane- 
ous with those of the second or they may hail from different 
ages* The close relation of contents of the chapters of the two 
groups, however, tends to point to the former alternative. In the 
first group, chapter 11 opens with a request to Suta to describe 
the Solar and Lunar dynasties, and chapter 12 accordingly 

^ Ibid., Introduction, p. xiii. 

2 Ibid., Introdnotion, p. xiii. 
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names fcbe descendants of IksvEku of the Solar dynasty. Next, 
the Lunar dynasty is taken up. Accordingly, in chapters 23-24 
the story of the birth of Budha is narrated and his descendants 
down to Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and Puru are named; 
and chapters 43-46 name the descendants of Yadu and give 
accounts of some of them. Let us now pass on to the second 
group, in which chapter 47 narrates the stories of the Y^davas, 
of Krspa, ot the wars between gods and demons, etc; chapter 48 
names the descendants of Turvasu, Druhyu and Anu with their 
accounts; chapters 49-50 ( verses 1-67 ) name the descendants of 
Puru down to Adhisomakrsna; chapter 50 ( verses 68— end ) names 
the future kings from Adhisomakrsna to Kseraaka; and chapters 
271-3 further continue the names and accounts of the future kings 
and races. 

The above contents will show how closely the chapters of the 
two groups are related. Without the chapters of the second 
group, the accounts given by those of the first are incomplete, 
for the descendants of Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and Puru are no 
less important than those of Yadu but are equally required for 
the fullness of the account. It is, therefore, highly probable that 
the original author, or rather compiler, of the present Mat^a~P. 
wrote, or borrowed from some unknown source, the chapters of 
the first group and supplemented them with those of the second. 
Oonsequently, the date of the earlier form of the present JHatsya—P* 
seems to be the same as that of ’a borrowing the chapters 

of the second group from the VSyu i. e. about the last quarter of 
the 3rd or the first quarter of the 4th century A. D 

Let us now pass on to the Smrti>ohapters, which form the 
major portion of the present McUsya-P. In this Purana ^raddha is 
dealt with in chapters 16-22; vrata in chapters 7, 54-57, 60-66, 
69 81 and 95-101; dana in chapters 53, 82-92, 205-206 and 274-289; 
tlrtha in chapters 13 ( verses 10-end ), 22, 103-112 ( on Prayaga- 
mShatmya ) , 180-185 ( on Avimuktaksetra-mahatmya ) , and 
186-194 ( on Narmada-mSbatmya ); asrama-dharma in chapter 40; 
snana in chapters 67, 68 and 102; pratistha in chapters 58-59 and 
264-270; strldharma in chapter 7 ( verses 37-49 ); naraka in 
chapter 39; grahayajfia and §anti in chapters 93 , 94 and 228-239; 
rSja-dharma in chapters 215-243; vyavahara in chapter 227; 
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utsarga in chapter 207; yuga-dharma in chapters 142. 144, 145 
and 165; prayascitfca in chapter 227 ( verses 34ff ) , and vastu in 
chapters 252-257 and 268-270. 

Before proceeding to discuss the dates of these chapters we 
should turn our attention to the chapters common to the Matsya 
and the Padma-P, ( srsti-khanda ) in order to see whether the 
former borrowed these chapters from the latter or vice versa. The 
chapters common to the two Puranas are the following: - 


Mat. 5-6= Pad 6 

M 7-9= 7 

„ 10 - 12 = , 8 

,, 13 ( verses 1-9 ) and 14-17 = f, 9 


„ 18-21 = Pad. 10 ( except verses L5-20a ) 

Mat 22 ( except verses la and 2-lOa ) Pad. = 11 ( ex, verses 2-3 
and 10-lla ) 

Mat. 23 and 24 ( verses 1-54 ) = Pad. 12 ( verses 1-96 ) 

Mat. 43 ( ex verses 1-4 ) = Pad. 12 ( verses 97-end ) 

Mat. 44 ( ex verses l-14a ), 45 46, 47 ( verses 1-181 ex, 9b and 

lOb-lla ) = Pad. 13 ( verses 1-279 ) 

Mat. 100, 101 ( ex verses 70 and ?3b-74a ), and 102 ( ex. verses 
27b-30a ) = Pad. 20 ( ex. verses 1-3, 129, 136-9 and 171-2 ) 

Mat* 81, 82 ( ex. verses 23a-and 24 ), 83-92, 74-75. 76 ( ex. 
verse 13 ) and 77-80 Pad. = 21 

Mat 61-64, and 6b = Pad. 22 ( ex. verses 63 and 165-175 ) 

Mat. 69-70 = Pad. 23 

Mat 71-72 = Pad. 24 

Mat. 55 = Pad. 25 ( ex verses 34-37 ) 

Mat 57-58 = Pad. 26-27 

Mat. 59 = Pad. 28 ( ex. verses 23-end ) 

Mat. 60 = Pad. 29 

Mat. 164 ( ex. v rse 3 ). and 165-178 = Pad, 39-41 
Mat. 146 ( verses 41 -end ) = Pad. 42 ( verses 5-40 ) 

Mat. 147 ( ex. verses 5b, 6b-9, 10b, llb-14a and 15-16 ) = Pad. 
42 ( verses 41-59 ) 

2 [ Annal*, B. O. R. I. J 
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Mat. 148 (©jr verses lb, 4-6a, 8-10, 12-19, 22a, 25-37, 39b-4Ia. 
14*50 53, 57-58a, 06-72, 85b-97 ; = PaO. 42 (verses 06-104, ex. 64 
68b-69. 74-75 and 87 ; 

Mat, 153 ( verses 222-228^ ) = Pad 42 ( verses 105-end, ©x. 
109b-ll0 ). 

Mat. 154 (ex. verses 25-26, 29-3la, 51, 82, 127b, 173-174, 180b- 
181a, 196a, 200, 201b, 216, and so on ) = Pad 43 t ex. verses 5b. 
lOb, 16a, 17b, 30a, 226 and so on ). 

Mat. 155-160 ( ex. verse 32 ) = Pad. 44 ( ex verse 125 ) 

Mat. 161 ( ex ■'^erses 70b, 72b-73a, 78a and 87 ), 162 ( ex. verses 
35-38 ) and 163 ( ex. verses l-25a ) = Pad, 45 

Mat. 179 ( verses 1-I3a ) = Pad. 46 ( verses 1-4 and 73-81 ) 

The multifarioTis subjects and stories dealt with in these 
chapters prove that they could not be based independently 
on tradition but one of them must have drawn upon the other. 
A ootuparison between the two PurSnas, however, shows 
that the Padma ( srsti ) is the borrower. In those chapters which 
are common to the Vdyu, Matsya and Padma ( srsti ) \ the 
Padma follows more the Matsya than the Vayu. We have seen 
above that the Matsya drew upon the Vayu. So it stands that the 
Matsya first borrowed these common chapters from the VUyu and 
the Padma ( srsti ) next took them from the Matsya. A comp- 
arison of chapters common to the Harwamsa, Matsya and Padma 
( srsti ) ^ also shows that the Padma resembles more the 
Matsya than the Harivamsa The reading: '* Puranarh paus 
kare caiva maya DvaipSyanao-ohrutam ” of Hv III, 14 66“ 
need not mislead us to hold that the Hv. was based on the Padma 
{ srsti ), for both the Matsya and the Padma ( srsti ; read 
“ Puranam purusaS-caiva mays ( Padma reads mayam ) Visnur— 
Harih prsbhuh in the corresponding passages. Besides the 
above evidences there are also others to show that the Padma 
(srsti) is the borrower. Both In VUyu 9 ( verses 9, 12,15,19 
and 31 ) and Matsya 47 ( verses 174, 179, 182, 186 and 197 ) 
Sukra, the preceptor of the Asuras, is said to have lived invisi- 
bly with Jayantl for ten years, whereas in Padma ( srsti ) 13 

’ V'&yu. 73 and 96-98, Matsya 14-15 and 47 and Padma ( srsti ) 9 ( verses 
11-71 ) and 13 ( verses 135*379 ) 

* Hv, III, 41*47 and 7-14, Matsya 161-171 and Padma ( srsti ) chapters 
45, S» and 40. 
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; verses 274, 277 and 283 ) the period is lengthened to one hundred 
vears. The occurrence of the words * sata-varsani * and ‘ varsa- 
satam ^ in three places in the Padma ( srsti ) shows that it is 
not due to the mistake of the scribes but is to be ascribed to the 
spirit of exaggeration of the people of later ages. Further, in 
some of the chapters ot the Padma ( srsti ) which are traceable 
in the Matstja and the Visnu-P., the names of Visnu have been 
changed for those of Brahma, while in others the names or glori- 
fications of Visnu have been -left unchanged. Even in those 
chapters wherein such changes have been made, there are marks 
left to testify to their originally Vaisnava character ( Ci. Padma, 
srsti, 7, 115-' Brahmadya Visnu-sayujyam tato yasyanti vai nrpa; 
9, 109 ; etc ) . Such Vaisnava character of these chapters shows 
that they did not belong to the Padma ( srsti ) , which, we shall 
see afterwards, was originally meant for the revival of the 
Brahma-worship. That the Padma ( srsti) borrowed the common 
chapters from the Matsya does not seem to have been unknown 
to the early Smrti-writers. For example, Anirudhabhatta, who 
lived about 1150 A. D, quotes Padma ( srsti ) 10, 13^ and refers 
to Padma ( srsti ) 10, 15-20® saying yat-tu Padma— Purane- 
‘ sampujya dvijar-dampatyam nanabharana-bhusitam ^ ity-evam- 
antam Matsya -Purana-tulyam-abhidhay-adhikam ^ayy a-dana - 
vidhanam-uktam tat parvatlyanam-eva Kamarupadi-vasinaxti 
Brahmanadlnam-ava^yanustheyam-iti tatraivoktam ( Hara- 
lata, p. 199 ). The evidences adduced above are perhaps suffi- 
cient to prove that the Padma ( srsti ) is the borrower. It is 
probably due to this plagiarism of this Purana that it has been 
rarely drawn upon by the early Nibandha-writers. 

Let us now proceed to discuss the dates of the Smrti-ohapters. 
We shall first take up the chapters ( 16--22 ) on sraddha. These 
chapters were written by a Vaisnava^ and introduced into 
the Matsya-P* in connection with the Pitrvam&a ( the genea^ 
logy of the Pitrs) given in chapters 13-15. The spurious chara- 
cter of all these chapters from 13-22 seems to be proved by their 
very position* At the outset of chapter 11 Suta is requested to 

^ Of. ‘varjayot krodhaparatSip smaran-NarSyapaip Hariip’ — 16, 45b; atah- 
paraiii pravaksyami Vi^puna yad-udlritaib — 17, lb ; ityaha Ke^avah — 17, 
30b; and no oq. 
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narrate the Solar and T^unar dvnasties Chapter 12, accordingly- 
dealing with the Solar race, ends thus “ iti- • ■Surya-vamsS- 
nukbtanam nSma dvadaSo'dhyayah ” . But the Lunar race 
is taken up as late as in chapter 23. Hence the intervening 
chapters 13-22 seem to have been interpolated later on. The 
spurious character of these chapters is further proved by the 
fact that they are wholly unconnected and are introduced all 
on a sudden -without any hint being given beforehand. So, their 
date is to be placed later than the first quarter of the 4th cen* 
tury A. D. Again, chapters 16-22 ( dealing with ^rSddha ) and 
chapters 13-15 ( on Pitr-vamia ) do not appear to have hailed 
from the same date. At the beginning of chapter 13 Manu 
requests the Matsya to tell him about the Pitr-vam^a and the 
SrSddha-devatva of the Sun and the Moon. The latter accord- 
ingly narrates the Pitr-vamSa in chapters 13-15, refers to the 
Sun and the Moon in the course of chapter 15 ( viz • in 15, 43“^ 
and 32* 1 and finishes saying : 

“ havismatamsdhipatye SrSddha-devah smrto ravih, 

etad-vah sarvam-akhyatam Pitr-vam§Snuklrtanam, 

punyam pavitram-Syusyam klrtanlyam sada nrbhiJi, ’ ’ (15, 43), 

As in chapters 33-15 there is no reference to the chapters on 
sraddha, as the Pitr-vamSa is complete in chapters 13-15, and 
as there is no second reference to the sraddha-devatva of the Sun 
and the Moon anywhere in chap. 16-22, we may hold that chap. 
13—15 formed a distinct unit by themselves and were originally 
not followed by any chapter or chapters on Sraddha. It is, there- 
fore, probable that chap. 16-22 on srSrddha were interpolated later 
than chap. 13—15. If periods of at least 50 years each be allowed 
between the chapters on the genealogies of kings and chap. 13-15 
and between the latter and chap. 16-22, then these chapters on 
sraddha can not possibly be earlier than the beginning of the 5th 
century A. D. Now, Devanabhat-ta quotes numerous verses fironi 
MaUsya-P. chapters 15-19 and 22 in his Smrh-candnka I and IV, 
Jimutavahana from chapters 17 and 22 in his Kdla-viveTea, Ani- 
ruddha from chap 18 in his Haralata, Ballalasena from chap. 22 
in his OSno— sSpom, AparSrka from chap. 15-18 and 22 In his 
commentary on the TIajf!avalkya-smTH, Haradatta from chap- 18 
in his commentary on the Oautama-dhanna-suira, Kullukabhatta 
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from chap. 17 and 18 in his commentary on the Manusmrtt, 
Madhavacarya from chap. 16, 17 and 18 in his Parasarabhasya^ 
Madanapala from chap. 16 and 17 in his Madana-parijata^ Sridatta 
Upadhyaya from chap 16 in his Krtyacara, Candesvara from 
chap. 17 in his Krhja-ratndkara^ Nrsimha Vajapeyin from chap. 
18 in his Nityacara-pradlpa. and Govindananda from chapters 15, 
16, 17, 18 and 22 in his Ddna-knya-lza tmudl and ^rdddha-^kriya- 
Jcaumudt These quotations made by the Nibandba- writers from 
different parts of India, show that chap. 16-22 must be dated not 
later than 1000 A. D. Again, chap. 16-22 are among those which 
are found common to the Mataya and the Padma ( srsti ). The 
quotations made by the early Nibandha-writers like Aniruddha- 
bhatta, Apararka, Ballalasena, Devanabhatta and Sridatta Upa- 
dhyaya, from the common chapters of the Padma ( srsti ) show 
that the Padma ( srsti ) borrowed these chapters so early that this 
Parana, with its new additions, had suflficient time not only for 
circulation in all parts of India but also for replacing the earlier 
form of the Purana. If at least a century and a half be allowed 
for such effective circulation, then the lower limit of the date of 
borrowing is to be placed not later than about 950 A. D. Con- 
sequently, the common chapters of the Maisya are to be dated 
earlier still As chap. 16-22 betray Vaisnava authorship it is 
probable that they come from the same date as the chapters on 
vows and gifts. ^ 

We shall now take up the chapters on vows, gifts, bath, etc. 
The position of chapters 51-270 between the chapters 43-50 on the 
one hand and chapters 271—273 on the other appears to prove their 
spurious character, for the latter two groups of chapters are inti- 

1 If the word ‘ Brahmanya ’ used along with the words * Siva-bhakta \ 
‘SUrya-bhakta,’ and ‘Vaisnava’ in Matsya 16, 9-10 is taken to mean ‘the wor- 
shipper of Branma’ , then we must admit that the worship of Brabm5 was 
still prevalent, otheiwise his worshippers would not have been classed frith 
the ‘pankti-pSvanas ' Hence Matsya 16-22 could not be later than 650 A. D 
Tliough the Padma-P, ( srsti ) reads ‘Brahma^ia’ in the corresponding line 
of. Pad srsti, 9, 87b ) the reading ‘Brahmapya ot the Matsya is the correct 
one, for this latter reading is supported by Devanabhatta ( Smri i-candnka 
IV, p. 156 >, Apararka ( p. 443 ) and Govindananda ( &raddha' Kriya-'kaumudi, 
p 35 ). The change irom ‘Brahmapya’ to ‘Brahmaaa* made by the Paditio 
( spsti ) IS most probably due to the fact that 111 the just preceding lino it 
changes ‘Siva-bhakta* to ‘Brahma-bhakta*. 
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mately connected with each other. The Lunar dynasty is taken 
up in chap. 23 and is described in chap. 23—24 and 43-50 In 
Maisya 50, 68-71 the sages request Suta to tell them about the 
future kings and ages. In compliance with this request Suta 
undertakes, in Mctfaya 50, 72"76, to speak on the future Kali* 
yuga and the manvantaras and also to give accounts not only of 
the future kings in the families of Ila, Iksvaku and Puru but 
also of the Andhras, Sakas. Yavanas, Pulindas, Kaivartas, 
Abhlras and others, who attained regal power. He then gives the 
list of the future kings of only the line of Puru in Matsya 50, 77 
to end, the chapter ending thus •* 

“ ityesa Pauravo vam&o yathavad— iha klrtitah, 
dhlmatah Pandu-putrasya Arjunasya raahatmanah ” 

At the beginning of chapter 271 the sages say to Suta : 

“ Puror-vamEias-tvaya Suta sa— bhavisyo niveditah, 
Surya-vamSe nrpa ye tu bhavisyanti hi tan vada ” 

and the latter continues to give lists and accounts of the other 
future kings and the future ages in accordance with the promise 
he makes in 50, 72-76 From all this it is quite evident that 
chapters 271-3 have been separated from chap. 50. Of course, 
this separation might be due to the misplacement of chap. 27 1-3 
which is not quite unlikely. We should, therefore, turn our 
attention to other things. The internal evidences show that at 
least a good number of the chapter on d&na, vrata, snana etc. 
were inserted into Mataya-P. at the same cime In Mataya 53, 1 
the sages ask Suta not only to enumerate the Pur&nas but also 
to “ deal exhaustively with the piety of making gifts ” ( dana- 
dharmam adesani tu ). Consequently, in chap. 53, 3ff Suta speaks 
of the Furanas and Upa-Furapas and the gifts of these on parti- 
cular occasions Next, proceeding to speak on the gifts connect- 
ed with vows and fasting in chapters 54ff^ he begins saying •• 

“ atahparam pravaksyami dana— dharman-atesatah l 
vratopavasa-samyuktan yatha Matsyoditan-iha l 
Mahadevasya saipvade Naradasya oa dhlmatah « ” 

The expression ‘ pravaksyami dana— dharman-aSesatah ’ ib cer- 
tainly used by Suta in compliance with the request made by the 
sages in 33, 1. It, therefore, shows that chap. 53 and those chapt 
ers ( viz : 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-92 ) on vratas and danas ( because 
the making of ceremonial gifts also is to be accompanied with 
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i acting ) in which Mahadeva and Narada are the interlocutors 
are contemporaneous. The genuineness of these latter chapters 
need not be doubted, for, the request made by Narada to Siva in 
54, 4 to tell him how the Siva and Visnu- worshippers could attain 
health, beauty etc , shows that the chapters in which Mahadeva 
and NUrada are to be the interlocutors should be Saiva and 
Vaisnava ; and in fact they are so with the only exception of chap 
61 ( dealing with Agastya-puja ). Chapters 83*92 were all insert- 
ed at the same time in a group, for they are all enumerated by 
Siva at the very beginning of these chapters ( viz = in 83, 4-6 ). 
All these contemporaneous chapters (viz. 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-92 ) 
are interspersed by many others ( viz. 58-60, 62-65, 66—67, 69-80 
and 81-82 ) on vrata, pratistha, snana and dana in which the in- 
terlocutors differ ^ The unconnected position ol these chapters 
and the breaches they create in the dialogue between Mahadeva 
and Harada prove their comparatively late dates. In these com 
paratively late chapters, again, there are some which seem to 
date still later. These are chapters 65, 73 and 76 The list of 
contents of the Matsya given in chapter 291 does not mention the 
Aksaya-trtlya-vrata ( chap. 65 ), Guru-^ukra-puja-vidhi ( chap. 
73 ) and Visnu-vrata ( chap. 99 ). Therefore, these seem to be 
later additions. This doubt is further strengthened by their 
absence from the Padyt.a-P. ( srsti-kh. ). The late age of chap. 76 
( dealing with the Phala-saptami- vrata ) is evidenced by the non- 
mention of this vrata in Matsya 74, 2-3 wherein Siva names the 
Saura vratss he afterwards speaks of in chap. 74-5 and 77-80. 

Thus WB get three groups of chapters which are arranged in 
order of priority : 


Chap, 54-57 are told by 
„ 58-60 

« 01 „ 

„ 62-65 „ 

„ 66-67 

n 66 „ 

„ 69-80 

M 81-82 

i» 83-92 ,, 

93 

94 

95-112 


McthSdeva to !Narada. 
Matsya to Manu. 

MahSdeva to NSrada. 
Mahadeva ( I6vara ) to Uma. 
Matsya to Manu. 

Mahadeva to Narada 
Siva to Brahma. 

Matsya to Manu 
Mahadeva to Narada 
Vai^ampayana to Saunaka 
Siva to ( ? )- 

Nandikesvara to NSrada. 
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( 1 ) chap. 53, 54-57, 61. 68 and 83-93, 

( 2 ) chap. 58-60, 63-64, 66-67, 69-73, 74-75, 77-80 and 

81 - 82 , 

and ( 3 ) chap. 65, 73 and 76. 

Now, Nrsimha Vajapeyin of Orissa quotes one verse from chap. 53 
in his Ntlywara-pradipa ; Govidananda quotes a number of verses 
from chapters 53 and 58 in his Dana-kriyU-lfauinudt ; Oandesvara 
qi otes the entire chapters 56 and 63 and also some verses from 
chapters 53, 61 and 70 in his Krtya-ratnakara', Madanapala quotes 
verses from chapter 53 in his M'adana-panjSfa ; Ballalasena 
quotes entire chapters 82-92 and also verses from chap 53 in his 
DSna-sagara; Apararka quotes almost the entire chapters 53, 
58-59 and 82-92 in his commentary on the Yajnavalkya- smrn ; 
and Jlmuta-vShana quotes a verse from chap. 53 in his Kola- 
viveka. These quotations made by the Nibandha-writers hailing 
from different parts of India, show that the chapters of at least 
the first two groups were inserted into the RLatnya—P. much 
earlier than their times- Otherwise, such wide spread circula- 
tion of the Pur§.na would have been impossible. So these chapters 
must be dated not later than 950 A. D. Again, many of the chap- 
ters of the first and second groups and chap 76 of the third 
group have been borrowed by the Padma—P. ( srsti ) from the 
Matsyd. We have said that this horrowin,? took place not later 
than about 950 A. D. Hence the date of the chapters of the 
Medeya, including chap. 76, are to be placed earlier still and 
most probably not later than at least 900 A. D We have said 
above that chap. 76 ( on Phala— saptaml— vrata ) was added later 
than chap. 74—5 and 77-80 which belong to the second group. 
Hence the date of at least these chapters of the second group 
and consequently also of those of the first, is to be placed 
further up. The aoala-dSnas ( gifts of hillooks,-ohap. 83—92 ) 
require the images of Brahma, Vispu and Siva which are to be 
placed on the artificial hillocks to be given away ( of. 83, 15 and 
91, 5 ) and in 58, 24 Brahma is found to be worshipped equally 
with the other two gods of the triad. These evidences show that 
the worship of Brahma did not die out at the time of insertion 
of these chapters. Varaha— mihira’s mention of only the most 
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prominent sects of his time ^ shows that the BrahmS— worship 
was still popular If, as scholars hold, this god was thrown into 
the back ground about the beginning of the 7th century A. D., 
then the date of chap. 58 and the chapters on acaladSna can not 
be placed later than 650 A. D. Thus we get the lower limit. 

The mention of the names of the week-days in connection with 
the vratas etc. ( cf 55, 4; 57, 4 ; 64, 5 ; 70, 33 : etc. ) shows that 
these were well-known when these chapters were added. The ear- 
liest dated mention of a week-day being traced in the Eran in- 
scription of 484 A. D. these chapters should not be placed very 
much earlier than this date. Matsya 53, 46-7 describe the Kurma-P. 
in its Vaisnava form. A.s we have shown that the Vaisnava 
Kurma-P. was written between 550 and 650 A. D. ® this chapter 
can not be earlier than 55 0 A. D. The mention of the ten in- 
carnations of Visnu during the worship of the Naksatra— purusa 
in Matsya 54 ( dealing with the Naksatra-purusa-vrata ) and 
their total absence in Brhat-sarrihitU, chap. 105 ( dealing with the 
same vrata) prove the later date of the former. The Brhat-sarrihitn 
was written about 550 A. D. Therefore, the date of Matsya 54 is 
later than 550 A. D. The inclusion of Buddha, in Matsya 54 ( on 
Naksatra-purusa-vrata ), among the ten incarnations of Visnu 
also shows that this chapter could not have been written earlier 
than 550 A. D. The Mahabharata does not mention the Buddha 
incarnation though it mentions Kalki in one of the spurious 
verses in XII, 141. Markav4^o,-Parava chap. 4 names a few in* 
carnations beginning with VarSha and ending with Mathura 
( i e. Krsna ) , there being no mention of Buddha. The Visnu-P. 

* Vis^or-BhSgavatan MagSipS-oa Savituh Sambholi sa-bhasma-dvijSn 
MStrrQSm-api V iprSn vidur-Brahmapah | 

S3ky3D sarvahitasya sSnta-maiiaso Nagnan JinSnaip vidur 
ye yaip devam-upSsritah sva-vidhina tais-tasya kSrya kriyS 11 

Brhat-samhxta 60, 19. 

The mention of only the Bhagavatas, and not the Pahoaratrae, among 
the worshippers of Vision shows that Varaha-mihira mentions only tbe 
most powerful seots of his time. We know that the Bhagavatas grew in 
power under the Gupta emperors who called themselves *parama»bhaga- 
vata*. 

2 This essay on the KUrma-P, has been published in the June issue of 
the Indian Htstotical Quarterly, 1935. 

3 [ Annals, B. O. B. 1. ] 
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( about 300 A. D. ) mentions Kalki but not Buddha. The Hari- 
vamia ( about 400 A. D ) also does not mention Buddha though it 
mentions Kalki. The lists of incarnations, or rather manifest- 
ations, of the Brahma-P. are the same as those in the Marhtndeya'P. 
and the Han—vamia The Jayakhya—samhitU ( about 450 A. D. ) 
of the PanoarStras does not name Buddha. The Ahirbudhnya- 
aarnhita which is certainly later than the Jayakhya, mentions 
39 Vibhavas in which Kalki is one but the name of Buddha 
is wanting. Thus the Buddha incarnation seems to have been 
unknown to the beginning of the sixth century A. D. Malay i 47, 
247, which mentions Buddha, is undoubtedly a later interpol" 
ation, for there is no mention of Buddha in the correspond- 
ing verse of the Vayu. Now, the mention of the Buddha in- 
carnation in the Qitagtmnda of Jayadeva ( about the end of the 
12th century) , the Daiavatara-carita of Ksemendra ( 11th century 
A. D ) , a hymn by Nammalvar ( alias Saint Satagopa, 9th 
century ) , the Visnupura cards ( end of the 7th and beginning 
of the 8tb century ) , a Pallava inscription of about the latter 
half of the 7th century A. D ’ and the Bhagavata-P. shows 
that this incarnation attained popularity by the beginning of 
the 7th century A. D. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
Buddha began to be regarded as an incarnation of Yisnu &om 
about 550 A D. That during this time the founders of the here- 
tical religions came to be identified with Yisnu is shown by 
the Brhat-aamIUta ( 58, 45 ) according to which the image of 
the god of the A.rhats ( Arhatim devah ) is to be marked with 
the J§rl-vatsB. 

From what has been said above it appears that the chapters 
of the first two groups were written not earlier than 550 and not 
later than 650 A. D. 

Of the chapters of the third group, chap. 76 is, as we have seen, 
later than the chapters ( 74-5 and 77”80 ) of the second group. 
As it is found in the Padma-P. ( srsti ) , it is earlier than 950 
A. D, The other two chapters ( viz. 65 and 73 ) are neither men- 
tioned in the list of contents of the Matsya given in chap. 291 

* H. Krishna Shastri, ths Memoirs of the ULt chaeologxcal Survey of Jndtet 
Vol. 26, p. 5, 
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nor in the Padma-P. ( srsti ). They are also not drawn by 
any ISTibandha-writer. Therefore, they may be taken to be very 
late additions. 

Mataya chap. 7. verses 6-30 deal with the Madanadvadasil-vrata 
observed by Diti for getting a son capable of killing the enemies 
of the Daityas. As in none of the other PurSnas Diti is found to 
observe this vow, this portion of Matsya 7 seems to have been 
interpolated later on. This interpolation was most probably made 
not later than 900 A D. , for these verses also occur in the Padma- 
P. ( srsti ). 

Matsya 95-101 deal with vratas- Saiva, Saura and Vaisnava. 
All of these chapters do not seem to have come from the same 
date. In Matsya 95 Siva, the speaker in the earlier chapters on 
vrata and dana, refers Narada to Handike^vara, who is to speak 
on the ‘MaheSvara-dharma’. Consequently, Narada asks Nandike- 
svara to tell him about ‘ Mshesvara-vrata, ' and the latter des- 
cribes the * Siva-caturdasl-vrata ’ ( chap. 95 ) and the ‘ Sarva- 
phala-tyaga-vrata ’ ( chap. 96 ) both of which are Saiva. But 
in chap. 97-113, which also are ascribed to Nandike^vara 
the Saura and Vaisnava vratas and Praytga— mahatmya are 
treated of. Hence these chapters ( 97-112 ) must have been 
added by the non-Saivas later than chap. 95-96. The strictly Saiva 
character of chapters 95-96, as contrasted with those chapters on 
vrata and dana in which Siva and Narada are the interlocutors, 
and the fact that Nandikesvara, the narrator in chap. 95-96, 
is introduced to Karada by Siva, show that chap. 95—96 were 
added by a Saiva later than those chapters in which Siva and 
Narada are the interlocutors. Therefore, these two chapters 
( 95-96 ) can not be dated earlier than 600 A D. Now, Candesvara 
quotes a few verses from chap. 95 and 101 in his Krtya-ratndkara, 
Madanapala from chap. 101 in his Madana-jianjdta, and Devana- 
bhatta from chap. 101 in bis 8mrli--candrtka II, These quotations 
show that chap. 95 and 101 are to be dated earlier than 1100 A. D. 
Chap. 100 and 101 have been borrowed by the Padmar-P. ( srsti )• 
Therefore, these two chapters should not be placed later than 
about 900 A. D. The Bhamsya-P. also has borrowed chap. 95-100. 
Hence the dates of Matsya chapters 95—101 fall between 600 and 
900 A. D. Chap. 95—96 being earlier than chapters 97-TOl, the 
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former should be dated in the former part and the latter in the 
latter part of this period. 

Matsya chapters 305-206 on gifts and chap, 207 on the dedica- 
tion of bulls ( vrsotsarga*) seem to have been misplaced* Chapter 
115 opens thus • 

Manur “uvaca 

caritam Budha^putrasya Janardana may a srutam i 
srutah Sraddha— vidhih punyah sarva-'-papa-pranasanah U 
dhenvah prasuyamanayah phalam danasya me ^rutam i 
krsnajina— pradanam-ca vrsotsargas— tathaiva ca \ 
srutva rupam narendrasya Budha— putrasya Kesava I 
kautuhalam samutpannain tan mamacaksva prcchatah ii 

etc. etc. 

This opening shows that this chapter was immediately preceded by 
the story of Pururavas (the son of Budha ) in which he was pra- 
ised for his physical beauty, and also by chapters on sraddha, 
prasuyamana-dhenu-dana, krsnajina-dana and vrsotsarga. Now, 
the story of Pururavas is found in chap. 24 ( verses 11-32 ) , srad* 
dha in chap. 16-22, prasuyamana-dhenu-dana in chap. 205, 
Krsn3.jina-dana in chap. 206 and vrsa-laksana in chap. 207. 
That Maiaya 24 ( 11-32 ), dealing with the story of Pururavas, 
IS aimed at by the expression ‘ caritaip Budha-putrasya .. * 
etc. ’ is shown by the fact that it is in this portion ( viz 
24, 12 ) that Pururavas is called very beautiful so much 
so that UrvasI, the divine nymph, falls in love with him. 
There are also other evidences to show that chap, 205—207 
immediately followed the chapters ( 16—23 ) on sraddba. Maisya 
204, in which the Pitr-gathas only are laid down but which ends 
with the verse etavad-uktam tava bhumi-pala sraddbasya 
kalpam muni-sampradistam etc points to chap. 16-22 termed 
sraddha— kalpa ^ and is, therefore, a continuation of these chap- 
ters. The mention of the prasuyamana-dhenu— dana, krsnajina- 
dana and vxsotsarga in this chapter ( i. e. chap. 204 ) shows that 
it preceded chap. 205—207 dealing with these topics. Hence the 
real order of these misplaced chapters seems to have been as 
follows * 

Chap. 16-22, chap 204-207, chap. 24 and chap. 115-120. This 
order is supported by the Visnu-^dharmoHara which borrows, 
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among others, the chapters 207 ( 24'’-eiid ) and 115-120 from 
the Ma'sya and in which the story of Puraravas is immediately 
preceded by -v^otsarga. * 

We have seen above that chap. 205-207 stand in close 
connection with the chap. ( 16-22 ) on tr§.ddha. This connection 
shows that the former could by no means be earlier than 
the latter, and it is highly probable that these two groups 
of chapters come from the same date. That chap. 205-207 
were inserted into the Matsya earlier than 1100 A. D. is doubt* 
less, for Govindananda quotes verses from chapters 205-207 
in his Dana-knya^kaumtidi and ^uddht-krtya-kaumudi, Sulapani 
quotes two lines from chap. 206 in his PrUyaiatta-viveka, Bal- 
iSlasena quotes the entire chapters 205 ( except verse 1 ) and 206 
( except the last verse ) and three verses from chap. 207 in his 
Danaraagara, and AparSrka quotes chap. 205 ( ex. verse 1 ) and 
206 ( except the first and last verses ) in his commentary on Ydj. 

Matsya 274-289 deal with the sixteen mahsds.nas ( great gifts) 
which, requiring the worship of Visnu, are certainly Vai§nava 
in character. The mention of these 16 mahadanas in chap. 274 
( 4-10 ) shows that all of the chapters 274-289 come from the 
same date. These chapters are frequently drawn upon by the 
Nibandh a- writers early and late. Govindftnanda quotes verses 
from Matsya 274 in his ^uddhi-kriya~kaumudi, Ballalasena gives 
the entire chapters 274-289 in his Dana-sagara, and Apararka 
quotes chapters 274 ( ex. verses 3“, 13’’ and 28’’ ) , 275 (ex. the last 
verse ) , 277 ( ex. the last verse ) , 278 ( ex. the last verse ) , 279, 
280 ( ex. the last verse ) and 281-289 in his commentary. These 
quotations show that these chapters must be dated not later than 
1050 A. D. The Linga-ParSya deals with the mahadSnas in II, 

1 Vide Vt^’^u-dharmottara I, 146, 41b-eiid and I, 148-154 { verse’ 1-7 ) 
which are the same as Matsya 307 ( 24b-ead ) and 115-130 respectively. 

The Visnu-dharmottara is suspected to be the borrower for the following 
reasons 

(1) In the V%8nu-dh. the story of PurOravas is further continued to 
chap. 156. 

(3) Though the opening verses of Vt 9 nu-dhX, 148 are the same as those 
of Matsya 115, in the former there is no chapter on prasUyarnSna-dhenu-dSna 
or krfpSjina-dSna preceding chap. 148. 

(3) In the Visitw-dh. the chapters on vrsotsarga and the story of 
Pururavas are introduced almost abruptly. 
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28fE. Ballalasena says that the uiahadanas dealt with in the Lmga 
were based on those of the Matsya. ^ A.s in the Lmga the maha- 
danas were inserted before the time of Ballalasena the chapters 
( 374-289 ) of the Mateya should be dated earlier still and reason- 
ably not later than 1000 A D. The references to the worship of 
the images of Brahma during the different mahadanas ® prove 
that the worship of the god was still popular. So these chap- 
ters ( 274-289 ) can not be dated later than 650 A J>, The ten 
incarnations of Visnu including Buddha and Kalki being men- 
tioned in Matsya 285, 7, these chapters can not be dated earlier 
than 550 A. B, Therefore, their date falls between 550 and 
650 A, D. 

Let us now take up the chapters on tirtha* Matsi/a 13, verses 
10-end describe, quite incoherently, the s'-ory of the self-immol- 
ation of Satl, the daughter of Daksa, in which she is appeased 
to name the numerous holy places sacred to herself* The position 
of these verses in chapters 13 ( dealing with the Pitrs ) and their 
obvious Sakta character testify to their late date. Their late 
age IS further proved by their mention of Radha in 13, 38 
( Radha Brndavane vane ) and their position in the Padma-P. 

( srsti ). Though chap. 9 of this Purana is the same as Matsya 
13 ( verses 1-9 ) and 14-17, these verses which are included in 
Matsya 13, are found in the Padma-P. ( srsti ) as late as in 17, 
182-216^. Hence we may be sure that these verses were taken 
by the Saktas from a common source and interpolated inde- 
pendently in those parts of these two Puranas which the in- 
terpolators thought suited for them. 

Chapters 103-113 ( on Prayaga-mahStmya ) of the Mateya are 
later than KurTtui-P, I, 35-38 which again, can not be dated 
earlier than 750, or rather 800 A. D Hence the chapters of the 

I ‘brhad-api Linga-PurSnaip Matsya-PurSnoditair-mahadanaih . etc. 
Danasagara, fol. 3b. 

^ Brahma, Siva and Vis^u are to be worshipped on the altar construct- 
ed during the tulS-purusa-mahadSna, etc ( Matsya 274, 30 ), m the kalpa- 
pSdapa-mahadSna, the kalpa-pSdapa is to be placed on a heap of coarse 
sugar ( guda ) with BrahmS, Vis^u, S'wa and Surya ( Matsya 377, 6 ) , the 
images of BrahmS and Ananta^akti are to be placed on a heap of salt in 
hema-kalpa-lats-dSna { Matsya 286, 6) ; and the golden image of BrahmS 
IS to be placed on salt during the sapta-sagara-dSna ( Matsya 287, 7). 
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Mafsya should be dated not earlier than 850 A. D. As most of 
these chapters are profusely drawn upon by Vaoaspatimisra and 
Cande^vara they are certainly not later than 1250 A. D. 

The chapters on Prayaga-mahStmya ( told by MErkandeya 
to Yudhisthira ) are not free from interpolations, for there 
are evidences which go against the authenticity of at least 
verses 1-17 of chap. 112. Though upto Mafsya 112, 17 the sage 
Markandeya is nowhere said to have parted with Yudhisthira, 
in Matsya 112, 4 the former is said to have come to the latter, 
blessed him and then repa’red to his hermitage. This is quite 
contradictory. Again in MaUya 112, 18 Nandike§vara says 
“ ityuktva sa mahabbago Markandeyo mahatapah, 

Yudhisthirasya nrpates-tatraivantar-adhlyata. ” The word 
■ ity-uktva ’ would have been meaninglees if the preceding ver- 
ses were not spurious, for they are spoken by Yasudeva. Hence 
it follows that Matsya 112, 1-17 are interpolated. 

Matsya 180-185 ( on Avimuktaksetra or Benares ) come from 
a fairly early date. A comparison between these chapters and 
Kurma-P. I, 30-34 ( on Benares) shows that the former are earlier 
than the latter. Though in both the Puranas ( Matsya 181, 6-7 
and Kurma I, 30, 16 ) the Avimuktaksetra-mS.hatmya is said to 
have been told by Siva to Uma on the mount Meru, the chapters 
of the latter consist of the glorification of some Siva-lihgas, viz. 
Omkara, Krttivase^vara, Madhyame^vara, etc, at Benares. 
They also contain some fanciful stories about the origin or power 
of these lingas. Besides these, there is a story glorifying the 
Pisaca-mocana-kunda lying near the KapardlSvara lihga. These 
names and stories, which are undoubtedly of later origin, are 
not found in the Matsya. Now, urwa I, 30-34 are dated not 
later than the middle of the 13th century A. D, Therefore, 
chapters 180-185 of the Matsya should not be placed later 
than 1200 A. D. As GovindSnanda quotes verses from chap. 184 
in his i^raddha-knya-kaumudi, Vacaspatimi^ra from chap. 180- 
184 in his Tirtka-cinidmavi, MadanapSla from chap. 184 in his 
Madana-pdrtjdta, MadhavacHrya from the same chap, in his 
Pardsara-bhd^a and AparSrka from chap. 184 in his comment- 
ary on Ydj . , we may be sure that chapters 180-185 were 
inserted into the Matsya not later than at least 1075 A. I). The 
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strictly Saiva character of these chapters tends to show that they 
were added later than 700 A. D. 

Mataya 186-194, on Narmada-mahStmya, must have been 
composed by a Saiva living somewhere about the northern bank 
of the Narmada These chapters must have been interpol- 
ated at a very late date. They seem to be later than KUrma-P. 
II, 3S-39, which) again, are later than 800 A. D. Their late 
date seems farther to be proved by the fact that no Nibandha- 
writer has been found to draw upon them. 

Matsya 39 and 40, treating respectively of naraka and fiilrama- 
dharma, are included in the story of Yayati extending over chap. 
25-43. This story seems to have been interpolated later on, be> 
cause the Padmct-P, ( srsti ) in which Mataya chapters 5-24 and 
44fif are found borrowed in the same order, omits this story. As 
no Nibandha-writer has been found to quote from these chapters, 
we are not sure about the lower limit of their date. 

Snana is dealt with in Matsya chapters 67-68 and 102. Of 
these, chapters 67 and 68 have already been dated between 550 and 
650 A D. Chap. 102, being drawn upon by G-ovindananda in his 
^uddhi-kriya-kaumudi and by Devnabhatta in his Smrii-candnkd 
II, can not be dated later than 1100 A. D. As this chapter has 
been borrowed by the Padma ( srsti ), it should not be placed 
later than 950 A. D. It has been shown above that chap. 97-112 are 
later than chap. 95-96 which, again, are later than 600 A. D. 
Therefore, chap. 102 cannot possibly be earlier than 650 A. D. 
Thus the date of this chapter falls between 650 and 950 A. D. 

Pratistha ( consecration ) is the subject matter of Mat^a 58-59 
and 264—270. Of these the former two have been dated between 
550 and 650 A. D. The latter two chapters, dealing with the con- 
secration of the images of gods, are certainly contemporaneous 
with chap 258—263 In which the characteristics of the different 
images of gods have been laid down. A comparison between 
BTh'it—aavfihxta chap. 58 (dealing with pratima— laksana) and Matsya 

' Cf. ohap. 186, verses 8a, 10, and 11 in whioh the NarmadS is glorified 
even over the Ganges, YamunS and SarasvatT. Also of. 186, 52a , 190, If etc. 
wherein the northern bank of the Narmada is said to be equal to the Budra- 
loka. The Saiva character of these chapters is quite obvious. 
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258-270 show that the former must be earlier than the latter. 
The Brhat-sarnhttS, names the following gods with their respectire 
characteristics. 

( 1 ) Rama, the son of DaSaratha, (2) Bali, the son of Virocana, 

{ 3 ) Baladeva, the carrier of the plough, ( 4 ) Devi (i. e. Laksmi), 

( 5 ) Samba, ( 6 ) Pradrumna, ( 7 ) the two wives of Samba and 
Pradyumna, ( 8 ) Brahma, (91 Skanda, ( 10 ) Mahendra, { 11 ) 
Sambhu, ( 12 ) Buddha ( for the Buddhists ) , and ( 13 ) the god of 
the Arhats ( for the Jains ). 

The Matsya—P. omits ( 3 ), ( 6 ), ( 7 ), ( 12 ) and ( 13 ) but adds 
the following • Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Nrsimha, Vamana, 
Rudra, Ardha— nSrl^vara, UmS-Mahesvara, Siva-NarSyana, Vina- 
yaka, KStyayanl, Agni, Yama, Nairta, Varuna, Vayu, Euvera, 
Gadadhara, the Matrs ( viz '• Brahman!, Maheivarl, Kaumarl, 
Vaisnavl, Varahl, Indranl, YogeSvarl, Oamunds, and Kalika ) 
and KusumSyudha The innovations made in the chapters of the 
Matsya prove that they can not be earlier than 550 A. B. As 
AparSrka quotes verses from chap. 265 and 267, they can not be 
later than 1100 A. D. The retention of Brahma by the Matsya 
inspite of its additions and alterations in the list of gods given 
by the Brhat-sathhitd, shows that the Brahma-worship did noL 
die out. Moreover, according to the Matsya^ the priest is required 
to be ‘ Brahm-opendra-Hara-priya’ ( Matsya 265, 7 ) ; the BrShma 
mantras are to be used in consecrating the image of Brahm§. 
( Matsya 267, 39 ) ; and the gods, who are to be summoned at the 
time of consecrating the image of any god, include Brahmfi 
( Matsya 267, 42). All these references prove the popularity of the 
Brahma-worship at the time when Matsya 258-270 were written. 
Hence these chapters are to be dated earlier than about 650 A. D., 
and thus their date falls between 550 and 650 A. D. 

Matsya chapter 7, verses 37-49 lay down the duties of pregnant 
women. These verses, being vitally connected with the story of 
the birth of the Maruts, appear to come from the date when the 
extant Matsym-P. was first written or compiled. That they 
are not later than 1100 A. D. and most probably also than 950 A. D. 
is shown by the quotations made from them by Devanabhatta in 
his Smrit-candnkS I and by the occurrence of these verses in the 
Padma ( arsti ). 

4 [ Annala, B. O. B. I. ] 
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Matsya 215-243 and 352-257, treating of raja-dharma, graha- 
yajfia, adbhuta-isanti, yatrS-kala-vidhana, SubhSsubha-nirupana, 
vaeiu and yyayabara, must have come from the same date, be- 
cause all these are meant for the king. The determination of even 
their approximate date is rather difficult. That they are not 
later than 1000 A. D. is sure, for Bhavadeva quotes verses from 
chap. 227 in his PrayaicHta-pralarana, Apararka from chap. 253 
in his commentary on Yaj., Devenabhatta hrom chap. 327 in his 
Srnrh-candnka I, and BallSiasena from chap. 228-238 in his 
Adbhtita-sSgara. The reference to the unpopularity of the wor- 
ship of Brahma in Matsya 225, 13-14, wherein it is said that 
the people worshipped the fierce ( dandinah-punishing ) gods 
Rudra, Agni, Surya, Visnu and others instead of the mild (pra- 
santa-serene ) Brahma, Pusan and Aryaman, shows that Matsya 
215-243 and 352-357 can not possibly be dated earlier than 600, 
or rather 650, A D 

Matsya 93 and 94 deal with graha-sinti and graharupakhySna 
respectively. These chapters are certainly not later than 1000 
A. Dm because SulapSni quotes two lines from chap. 93 in his 
Vrata-kala-viveka^ Devanabhatta quotes a verse from chap* 93 
in his 8mrh-‘candrikd II, Apararka quotes the entire chap. 94 and 
a good number of verses from chap. 93 in his commentary, the 
Tii^kdnda-maifjLdana has one verse from chap. 93, and Vijnane- 
svara quotes the entire chap. 94 in his Mttdksara ( under Yaj. J, 
297-298^ ). The interlocutors ( viz. Vaisampayana and Saunaka 
in chap. 93 and Siva alone in chap. 94 ), who appear abruptly 
without any introduction but who are not found in the chapters 
preceding or following chap. 93 and 94, prove that these two 
chapters are later than at least those chapters on vrata and dana 
in which Siva and ISTarada are the interlocutors. These latter 
chapters we assigned to 550-650 A. D. Therefore, chap. 93-94 can 
not be earlier than about 650 A, D. Thus their date falls between 
650 and 1000 A. J>. 

Yuga-dharma is dealt with in chapters 142, 144, 145 and 165. 
Of these, the former three are the same as Vayf 4 > 57 ( verses 1-85 ), 
58 and 59 respectively. They most probably come from the time 
when the extant Matey borrowed some of its chapters from the 
Vayu. Their position between Matsya 50 and 271-3 ( on the future 
dynasties and ages ) must be due to misplacement. Matsya 165. 
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which has been borrowed by the Farlma ( srsti ), should be dated 
not later than about 950 A. D 

In the foregoing pages we have tried to determine the dates 
of the different Smrti-ohapters of the Matsya- P. The results of 
our investigation are given below in a tabular form: — 


Chapters 


16-23 

53, 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-93 
58-60, 62-65, 66-67, 6f-72, 74 
-75, 77-80 and 81-82 

76 

65 and 73 
7 ( verses 6-30 ) 

95-96 and 97-101 


205-307 


374-389 

13 ( verses iO-end ) 

103-112 

180-185 

186-194 

39-40 

102 

358-370 

7 ( verses37-49 ) 


315-343 and 353-357 
93-94 


Periods of insertion 


, 400-950 A, T) Probably between 
550 and 650 A. D. 

550-650 A. D. 

550-650 A. D. ( comparatively 
later than the chaps, in the 
I second group ). 

I 650-950 A. D. 

1 Uncertain. Surely much later. 
I Most probably not later than 
900 A. D 

600-900 A. D. The former two 
chaps, are earlier than the 
latter. 

Not earlier than 400 A. D and 
not later than 1100 A. D. 
Probably between 550 and 
650 A. D 

550-650 A. D. 

Late interpolation. 

850-1350 A. D. 

' 700-1075 A. D. 

' Very late (later than 800 A D.) 

; Late but uncertain. 

650-950 A. D. 

550-650 A D. 

Not later than 950 A. D. Most 
! probably as old as the date 

I of composition of the ex- 

tant Matsifa. 

650-1000 A. D. 

650-1000 A. p. 
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Chapters 

Periods of insertion 

142» 144 and 145 

Most probably the same as the 


date ot composition of the 


extant Matsya 

165 

Probably not later than 950 


A D 


In connection with the Smrti-chapters we should like to say a 
few words on the date and authenticity of some of the remaining 
chapters. Matsya 52, dealing with karma-yoga, recommends the 
woiship of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Surya, who are to be con- 
sidered as not different from one another ( Matsya 52, 23f. ). The 
author of this chapter seems to bo a Visnu-worshipper, for he 
defines VSsudeva as ‘ atlndriya, ’ ‘ santa ’, ‘ suksma ’ , ‘ avyakta 
‘ sanatana ’ and ‘ jagan-murti ' and calls Brahma, Siva, Surya 
and others his ‘ vibhuti Therefore, the date of this chap, can not 
possibly be later than 650 A. D The story of Pururavas in chap. 
115-120 is of comparatively late origin It says how Pururavas, 
the son of Budha, attained extraordinary physical beauty by 
fasting on every dvadatl tithi and by worshipping Visnu in the 
Himalayas respectively in two of his previous births. Ballala- 
sena’s quotation of Matsya 115, 14 in his Dana-sagara ( fol, 23^ ), 
however, shows that chap. 115-120 are at least not later than 
1100 A. D. The story of SSvitrl in chap 208-214, on account of 
its innovations befitting later taste, can be taken to be a late in- 
terpolation. It says that ASvapati, king of Madra, worshipped 
the goddess Savitrl and was gifted with a daughter who was con- 
sequently named after the goddess, and that four days before the 
death of Satyavan, Savitrl fasted for three days and observed 
the Savitrl- vrata. Besides these there are also other innovations. 

From what has been said above about the dates of the diffei'ent 
chapters of the Mattya-P. it appears that this Purana was sub- 
jected to additions, and also perhaps to alterations, more than 
once. That some of its chapters have been lost is shown by the 
Quotations made by Devanabhatta and A-pararka on d§.na and 
ekada^l-upavAsa. In the extant Matsya there is no chapter treat- 
ing of these topics. 
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The ezt&at Matsi/a-P, seems to have been written, or rather 
complied, originally by the Vaisnavas At least this impression 
is created by the earlier portians that have been retained. In 
^^ats!/a 3, 33-25 the supernatural power which the Fish displays 
in rapid growth and huge size is said to he possible only with 
Vasudeva, for, Manu says, ‘ none other than he can be such ’ ; 
Mattsya 9, 39 says that at the end of each thousand years the 
Manus perish and Brahma and other gods ( Brahmadyah) at- 
tain the proximity of Visnu ; in Matsya 23, 17 Narayana is 
called ‘ ParamStman ' : in Matsya 24 ( verses 11, 36 etc. ) many 
ancient kings, viz Pururavas, Raji and others, are said to have 
practised austerity for the favour of Visnu ; and so on. In the 
verses referred to above Visnu has been assigned the highest posi" 
tion, and these seem to be the traces of the original Vaisnava 
character of the Matsya. 

On the strength of the great prominence given to the region 
about the Godavari in Matsya 114, 37-39 ( on geogi’aphy ) it has 
b sen suggested that the place of composition ol the Matsya-P. 
was ffasik h This suggestion seems to have a very weak basis, 
for these verses of the Matsya tally with Vayu 45, 113-114, and 
we have seen that the Matsya borrowed some chapters from the 
Vayu. The close agreement between the majority of the geogra- 
phical chapters in the two Puranas seems to confirm the indebted* 
ness of the Matsya to the Vayu. Hence to find out the place 
of origin of the present Matsya we shall have to look to those of 
its original chapters which have not been found to be borrowed 
from any other work. Such a one is chap* 3. In it the river 
NarmadS, and not the famous Ganges, is said to remain even 
after the destruction of the world ( Matsya 2, 13 ). Elsewhere, in 
chap. 15 ( which most probably comes from a little later date ) 
this river “ which flows through the Deccan is called the 
" manasl kanya ’ of the Somapa Pitrs living in the M§.na8a loka 
( Matsya 15, 35-38 ) These passages tend to show that the Matsya- 
P. was composed and circulated by some Vaisnava living some- 
where about the river HarmadS. 


’ Hara PrasSda ^Sstri, A Desctipttve Catalogue of Sanskrit Mas, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. V, Preface, p, 190. 
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Wg give below a list ot those verses quoted by the comparative- 
ly early Nibandha-writers from the ' Mat aija- Pur ana’ which 
we have been able to trace in the VangavasI edition of the same 
Purana 


(i) Bmrti-ccvt di tka Malsija—P 

of I3evanabhatta ) 

I 

p 46 = 7, 37 >’-38'^ ; 40”; 44” 

-45^ 46-47. 

157 = 17, 6-8 

180 = 18, 30 
11 

396 = 102, 13. 

322 = 101, 37 

419 = 93, 111 

486 = 102, 2-8. 

487 = 102, 9”-10*, 

517 = 102, 14-21 & 23” 

III 

ii. 481 = 227, 146* ( the other 
line differs) 

IV 

28 = 17, 4-5*. 

29 = 17, 6-8. 

53. 72, 76. 77-78— On ekadasi 
82 = 22, 84 

83 (twice) = 16, 21; 22, 85 

84 (twice) = 22, 83 and 88 
121 = 22 , 88 

156 (twice) = 16, 8”-10*; (other 
quotation is not found) 
191 = 16, 19“ 

194-195 = 16, 19”-20 

^15 — 15, 39* (the first line 

is not found ) 

255 = 17, 30 

265 = 15, 37”-38* 

270-271 = 16, 27”-28* 

271 = 16, 28”-29* 

272 = 19, 4* 

290-291 = 17, 14”-15* 


Smrli canduka Matatfa-P. 

291 = 17, 23 

298 = 19, 4—11* ( except 4” 

and 5* ) 

340 = 17, 28” 

358 = 17. 40”-4l 

375 = 17, 47” 

388 = 17, 49” 

389 (twice) = 16, 47* and 17, 

53*— 55 ( ex. one 
line after verse 
54 ) 

406 == 17, 61” 

409 = 17, 62 

412 = 16, 56-57* 

438-439 = 17, 69 
(£ ) Praya^itta-prakarana 
( of Bhavadeva ) 
p. 5 = 227, 118”-120* 

( ^ ) Kala—viveka 
(of Jimuta-vahana) 
p. 101 = 17, 9 

292 = 61, 49* (the other 

line is not found ) 
304 = ( this IS same as 

Brahma-P. 220, 14) 

321 = 274, 19”-22* 

369 s= 22, 83 

370 = 22, 88 

391 = ( the same as Bra- 

hma-P. 220, 53”-54) 
400 = 17, 4* ( the other 

line is not found ) 
418 = 17, 9 

520 = 17, 5”-8 
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( 4 ) Hai'alata J/f-t/.s// 1- P. 

( of Aniruddha ) 
p. 98 = 18, 30 

162 = 18, 5-7 

198 = 18. 12'’-14=‘ 

( 5 ) Mitak^ara Alaisya—P. 

( of Vijnanesvara ) 

under Yaj. I, 297-298^ =Chap 94 
( (> ) Dana-sagara Mataya-F 

( of Ballalaseua } 
folio 6=^ = 274, 1 
„ 15'’-16* = 22, 27'’-28, 30*’- 
36, 49-55% 57-59. 



00 

73'’-75®, 

71® 

„ 18® = 206, 23*= 

-24® 


., 23® = 115 

,14 



„ 27®-31'’ = 

Chap. 274 


„ 39‘’-41® 

= 

Chap. 

275 

,, 42'’-44® 

= 

) y 

276 

„ 45*’-46*’ 

= 

7 9 

277 

, , 48'’-50® 

= 

3' 

278 

„ 52®-53® 

= 


279 

„ 54®-55® 


3) 

280 

„ 56®-57® 

= 

3 

281 

„ 58‘’-59® 

= 

33 

282 

„ 61®-62® 

= 

3 ) 

283 

„ 63'’-64'’ 

= 

• 3 

284 

„ 66®-67*’ 


33 

285 

„ 69®-70® 

=: 

33 

286 

„ 71*-72® 

= 

33 

287 

„ 73®-74® 


33 

288 

„ 77®-77*’ 

= 

33 

289 

„ 79®-81‘’ 

= 

33 

83 

„ 87®-87*’ 


33 

84 

88® 

= 

3 3 

85 

„ 88‘’-89® 



86 

„ 89®-89'’ 

= 


87 

„ 89‘’-90® 

== 

33 

88 



(except the 



first line ) 


Dana- 

-Sagara 

Matsya-P. 

fol. 

90®-90'’ 

= chap. 

89 

35 

91®-91‘’ 

33 

90 

33 

92®-92*’ 

35 

91 

>3 

93®-93’’ 

““ 33 

92 

I 

( 

ex. verses 17- 

-33 ) 

1 

94®-95® 

33 

82 


( ex. verses 
1, 20», 23“, 
24 & 26-31 ) 


„ 115--115'’ = „ 205 

( ex, verse 1 ) 
„ 117®-!] 7*’ = „ 207, 

10-12 

„ 191'’-193'’ = „ 53, 

3-4 and 11-56 

„ 203®-203'’ = ,. 290, 

2-19 

„ 2]4®-215’’ = chap. 206, 

( except the 
last verse ) 

(7) Commentary Matsya-JP. 
on the Manu’Smrh 
( by Kullukabhatta ) 

Under Manu III, 265 = 17, 61 
„ V, 60 = 18, 30 

{8) Commentary Matsya-F. 
on the YajnavcUkya-amrti 
( by AparSxka ) 
p. 16 = 265, l'’-5 

139 ( This quotation tal- 
lies with ViqnurP, 
III, 11, 32-35 ) 

145 = 16, 5 

201 (twice), 207 (twice) and 209 
( twice )— On ekadasl. 

Three of the lines quoted 
on p. 207 are found quoted 
in the Smrti-candnka IV, 
61 as from the BrahmU- 
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Com. on Yajnavalkya- Matsya-P 
Smrtt 

295-296. 370, 380-382 and 427— 
On gifts of cows, land, 
house etc 

301 = ohap. 205 (except ve- 

rse 1 ). 

303-305 = 82, 2-25, ( except 
verses 12 and 24) 

313-319 = ohap. 274 ( except 
verses 3®, IS'* and 28**) 

320—323 = chap. 275 ( ex. the 
last verse ) and chap. 
276 ( except the last 
verse ; one of the 
quoted verses is not 
found } 

324-326 = ohap. 277 ( ex. the 
last verse ) 

328-354 = chap. 278, ( ex. the 
last verse ), 279, 280 
( ex. the last verge ) 
281-289, 

83-87, 

88 ( ex. verse 1 ) 
89-91, 

92 (ex. the last 
verse ) 

354-356 = ohap. 206 ( ex. the 
first and last verses ) 

382-383 = 253, 19*’-32 

392-396 = chap. 53 ( ex. verses 
1, 2, 5-10, 21, 25'’-26» 
and 56** to the end ) 

403-404 = ohap. 290 ( ex. ver- 
ses 1, 13-17 and 20 to 
the end ) 

409-413 = chap. 58 (ex. verses 
1-3 > 


! Com. on Vajfiaui^/cya- McUaya-P. 

I Smr/t 

I 

t 414-415 = chap 59 (ex, verses 
1 and 19 ) 

441 = 16, ll'’-a2‘‘ ( the other 
verse is not found ) 

443 = 16, S^’-IO’^ 

456 = 16, 19-20 
466-467 = 22, 88 

475 (twice) = 15, 34^ and SS”* 
36». 16, 26-29 

( ex. 26*’ ) 

485 = 17, 26-27* 

491 = 15, 32‘’-33* 

507 = 18, 30 

511 (twice) = 17, 52'’-55 and 59 

512 = 17, 60-61 

514 = 16, 56-57* 

515 = 17, 65‘’-66 
523 = 18, 8-9* 

550 (twice) = 16, 52‘’-54* (the 
first quoted pas* 
sage is not found ) 
554 = 17, 36 

I 557-558 — One line coincides 
with 17, 4*; the sub- 
stance of another 
quoted veise is found 
in 17, 2* 

564 = 267, 12’’-13 
569 = chap 94, ( the quoted 

passage has two verses 
more than chap. 94 ) 

572 = 93, 7*’-9* and 11-12 
575 = 93, 59-63* 

800 =227,6 

Se = 227,’ 120*’-121*, and 126*’- 
127* 

889 = 18, 5-6 

890 = 18, 7 
954 = 184. 21*’-23* 

1043 »= 227, 118‘‘-120* 
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(P) Trikatn^ci-ntai^^ana MaUya~P, 

( of Trikanda-maudana 
Bhaskara Mi^ra ) 
p. 238 = 93, 111 [ 

i 10) Haradatta ’s Matsqa-P. [ 
commentary on the | 

Oautama-dharma—sutra 
under Gautama TI, 5, 12 = 18, 

30 

{ 11 ) Krtyacdra Matsya-P. 

( of Sridatta XJpadhyaya ) 
fol. 66*’ = 16, 5*’ 

(is) Krtyarratnakara Mataya- P. 

( of Cande^Tara ) 
fol. ( ? ) = 61, 43ff. 
fol. (?) = 53, 28-29 
fol. ISO** = 53, 23-24 
„ 161'’-162‘‘ = 56, 1 to end 
., 169*-170'’ = 95 1 to end 
„ ire** = 53, 31-32” 

„ 177* — ( Reference to 82, 
18flf in which tila- 
dhenu-dSna is dealt 
with ) 

„ 178* = 107, 7-8, (the verse 
‘ sitasite etc.’ is not 
found ) ; 

101, 36 

„ 181* = 101, 53*-” 

„ 181*-182* = 63, 1 to end (ei. 
verse 29 ) 

„ 187* = 53, 33-35 
„ 193* = 101, 79 
„ 193*-” = 53, 36-37 
„ 197” = 17. 6-8 
„ 220”ff = 70, 32-44f. 

S [ Annals, B. O. R. L ] 


(IS) ParSsara-hhasya Matsya-P. 
( of Madhavacarya ) 

Vol. I, part il 
p. 58 = 18, 30 

182 = 184, 21”-23* 

222 = 18, 30 

310 = 17, 4-5 

311 = 17, 6-8 

361 = 16, 19* and 19”-20 
371 = 17, 30 
398 = 16, 28”-29* 

396 = 16, 27”-28* 

405 = 17, 23 and 14”-15“ 

4l8 = 17, 28“ 

433 = 17, 36 

434 = 17, 49”; 16, 47; 17, 53-55 
438 = 16, 54* 

440 = 16, 55 
443 = 16, 56-57* 

(14) Madana-jMrijata Matsya—P' 
( of Madanapala ) 

p. 13 = 53, 5”-13* ( ex. 12”). One 
line ‘trptim karoti etc.’ 
is not found 
264 = 101, 37 
375 = 184, 21”-23* 

540 ( twice )— ( Brahma-P. 220, 
53”-55 ). 

17, 6-8 

558 = 16, 11”-12* 

568 = 16, 27”-28* 

575 = 17, 23 
631 = 17, 65”-66 

(15) 

( a ) Vratar-kSla- Motsya-P. 
vtveka ( of Siilapani ) 
fol. 2” = 93, 140”-141* 

( b ) Sambandha-viveka 
fol 1” = 18, 30 
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(c) Prayaiciita—viveka ^latsya—P. f 
p. 416 = 206, 23‘’-24* | 

(16) Tirtlta—cirUamara Matsy<t—P. i 
( of Vfioaspatimi&ra ) I 

P, 8 = 106, 3, 4'’-5 and 7 I 

17 = 108, 33 

23-24 = 110, 1-11* ( the verse 
‘ tatha drstva etc. ’ is 
not found) 

26 = 104, 16-17 
29-31 = 106, 27-28, 30‘>-33 and 
46-48; 107, 20-21; 108, 

15 and 25-26*. ( Three 
verses are not found ) 
27—29 = 107, 8 ( the other quo* 
ted verses are not found) 

47 = 104, 5-6* 

48- 49 = 106, 34-39 
49 = 106, 40-42 

49 = 106, 44-45 

49- 50 = 107, 4-6 ( ex. 5c ) 

50 = 107, 9-11 
50 = 107, 17-19 

42-43 = 105, 13'’-14* and 16 
—end 

45 = 105, 13'’-15 
200 = 104, 14 
205 = 106, 49* 

216 = 106, 49 ( the other three 
lines as not fouud ) 

236 = 82, 2—6 and 7—25 (except 
verses 23* and 24 ) 

267 = 105, 15 ( the other ver- 
ses are not found ) 

340 = 183, 61-62 
342 = 180, 54 and 57* (one line 
is not found ); 

184, 56—57* ( one verse 
is not found ) 

345 = 182, 27*-'’ I 


lirlhn -ctniamam Mafsyct-P. 

349 = 183, 71-72 and 75 
351 = 183, 73 

(17) Nttyw^ra- Mcasya-P. 

paddhati 

(of Vidyakara Vajapeyin ) 

P 127 = 182, 12*’ 

530 = 158, 13* 

(18)^ 

(a) Dana-Icnya- Mataya-P. 

kaumucH (of Govindanan da) 
p. 24 (twice) = 1 8, 8*’ ; 

56 = 205, 4-’-6 

53, 17*-”. 

70 (thrice) = 53, 51 53, 17*-”, 
22*-”, and 51 

81 = 206 (ex. verses 1, 3-4*, 9*. 
10-19, 20”-22, 23”-28*, 
and 30-31 ) 

84 = 206, 23”-24* 

86 = 18, 12”-14* 

94 (twice) = 207, 18-19* , 

207, 38 
100 = 18, 16” 

125 = 58, 55-56 
130 = 58, 18*-” 

157 = 5§, 42”-43 
161 = 17, 65” 

164 = 58, 43” 

(h ) Suddhi-krtya-kaumudi 
p. 49 = 18, 30 
74 = 18, 12” 

139 = 18, 7* 

163 = 18, 12”-14* 

165 = 207,38-41 
169 = 207, 18-19* 

177 = 17, 70 

178 = 18, 26 

182 = 18, 16* and 22”-23* 
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^uddhi-kriyU- Matsya-F. 

kaumudl 

183 = 18, 22‘’-23'‘ 

184 = 18, 16 
194 = 22, 82-84“^ 

284 = 274, 6'’-10 
350 = 102, 31 

( c ) Sraddha-kriya-kaumudl 

p. 11 = 17, 30-36 

27 = 17, 63-64 

28 = 17, 70 
32 = 17, 70 

35 = 16, 8-12 ( six lines, ‘sad- 
angavit eto.’ are not 
found ) 

41 = 16,14 and 15M6. ( the 
line ' parapurvapatih 
etc. ’ and the verse, 

‘ Karnata§-ca etc. ’ are 
not found ) 

59 = 17, 14* 

81 = 16, 20 

84 = 16, 19* and 29'’-30* 

98 = 16, 56-57* 

103 = 184. 33* ; 

17, ll’’-12*; 

16, 27‘>-29* 

122 = 17, 16^’ 

126 = 17, 19‘’-23 

127 = 17, 14’’-15“ 

128 = 17, 14'’-15* and 17'’ 

137 = 17, 26'’-27* 

142 = 15, 37'’-38* 

150 s= 15, 32M3* 

186 17, 46 


^raddha-kriya- Matgya-F. 

kaumudi 
192 = 16, 39* 

194 = 16, 38M9 
196 = 17, 47'’ and 49* 

207 = 17, 52'’-55* 
j 208 = 17, 55* 
j 212 = 17, 52* and 23 
I 214 = 17, 59-60* 

I 252 = 16, 57'’-58* 

259 cf 17, 63* 

300 = 18, 22'’-23* 

306 = 22, 82-85 
312-313 = 22, 2 
319 = 18, 16 
326 = 16, 43 

336 = 18, 8'’-9* 

337 = 18, 22'’-23* 

345-346 = 18, 22'’-23* 

357 = 18, 16 

362 = 18, 16* 

389 = 17, 27* 

398 = 18, 26 
425 = 18, 19'’-22* 

433-434 = 18, 16 

435 = 18, 28-29 

436 = 18, 20* and 21'’ 

471 = 16, 58'’-c. 

474 = 18, 23* 

488 = 17, 65'’-66 
557 = 16, S'* 

(19) Nityacara-pradipa Mafsya-P 
( of Nrsimha Yajapeyin ) 
p. 18 = 53, 

104 = 18, 30 
209 = 93, 83'’-84* 
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[ A Frakrfca Treatise on Metres ] 

BY 

Pbof. H. d. Velankar, M. a. 

srv i 

rnTOTfJrsararafafi’ i 

srr iirafr w ri 

^ f^'nRf^35f:5r I 

dl<Rq^ q«T ^3{a »Tr ^ qqr 'rar^irr n rc ii 
[ tr»Tq f$»d*i q g^ : sr«Rn|ffprT3jflf qqirf i 

it m h 

«idlqq^*<M^»gffw> m^r sr^rw n ii 

it Ya gq r dTd^ agrgqk v[^ 5yf : %w 

fjdrq’wq'TRprt^ tr »nswrtg‘ \ qpftgr- 

»pr q^aj^rr^ m i t> 

<i<fl<<q^q «r rA^ s qrfsrRrr *TT5rT arm Yafq^ ii 

Y?[To— qfTTfq^fit f^ xm I • ?rr|*r^ mM ' 

f q^q r gf ^ g fq g%fg r i ^Tqft IW armra- ii an ii 

[ fqt qq- I W’T#- I 

v» 

s TPE g rf ^ y ii 

f^^rv R TjT f qfor t ^ I gsnrJ' %»# lmf8r r ^^if^qd r: ii an ii ] 
I iqq*ir§Mi% u q? ^^<iw dUHiriirfdi i ^d*! 

? ^ +l-dN*SrRr% ^ q-tl«FRun a H ^ SR^T w 

ifarT ' 

qqfi qq- grsqf qq4il%^ l i 

Miqgqi^ 3T^JT^ ^ n ? II 

q qqT q fo r fqgff B^ ^ ^ qrWfsTifarr i 
rr qqf%g T f qf% ? T f qr f ^T qqg^ | ?^ f ^ ii h 


^ Oontinued from p« 89 Annah, B. 0. B, L» Vol. XVI. 
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f%ft’aTqTqr5 ^ fr*mt i 
tsttM WTirtor #Ffr ^ w ^ ii 

aflTRrrg^^tmTR 5F«nFHTn#qTf^ »i q.\s u ^<: u i- 

3T«r H<q^r— 

m WW 3T?^ I 

sTssJiTT^rft ^ ii n 

sTTT^aitinwft ^ rr i 

'Tqg ’^I ' M ' ^r ^Erw n u 

tfm ^s^^rRfot fr«r qTmwfqror i 

HfqrsirSTin- ^psrrsnf’^JTTof ^ ars^m H ii 
[ wrsr^’^rwf^ f? ^r?[^a5r^^%T«Tg7 i 
araT%qn^3irf^ wr^^pT^^nvgffq ii ii 

^p3Fndt WT II II 

qqr gi i *i^i4»rd ggr ^ r f^ f fi^q t: i 

?[3nTH^q^Twrfqq5‘^ qr<y 1 * H QT^ qr^- 

fglH^ TFi^ I wi^^nf? qqr q?3^rs% snFptw«fw 

TTl^npc^turf^vin^ u^for^fTi i frSTi% sfrem qrrnit ir^' 

— ?iT3ir«iT«nwf^q‘ I (f^) I # fsfpIV ^ gf 5rg nrfiiq- 1 

fW^Tfrf%q- 1 apHTTr-^m^ i h qr »ri% «n%7r iiv^ii 
[ TT5rf% *TT5Tfi§;^di: I w^r: I ^ Tgrf sr srorcrrJ ii 

f :^'%qrTTT%T; I Ipmnr^m^rlTt l H tRT: 1%T 

WFcTT: II II ] 

■HM-diN-ni^i !inn% t'm f^reiH. I ^5fr% ^mR?enstTr'i»3F7r ^s^'j i 

fsM% f^«?7rT«Rq^ II II 

— 3nr f^roRTTfroT^BT- i ^gr^ Rii ' ^ui i f ? yTcg5 T^^ 7 [ U Ti wg -qr i 
iS'5^»*i'‘i«iRyiq^ I gBmfBRTTq'Tf I f^g- q - gR * i ur^^ i ^ grq- iivvsii 
*rf%«R%w I i BT3- I 

Trar i ^nr^RTTwri- 1 «ti^ ii ii 

’(RTT arfqrM^ I i w*TR i 

TTBr^BT ^l T g^ I I ^ ^ il «g ii 
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[ gr!iiTr^5=?pr i u 

I wnrnf^r^TPTT i »nirvi<Hf«^ uV'sii 

?T#r»T5Rnrw i ifitfnRWT > W ii 

?R[r >r?nTT»mw 1 tihht ^ifi#: n ii 

^jrtid^nTi^- I T^iTfr^or i i 

^0TT0r#l^?grT: I ^WPTlTW^Vt I ^ »T5n% (?)ua<ill 

H»i T g ? f T% I ^fTSTT K?^ ! -! I ^ HrT 3n^«? U M\ II 

^ I If I ^ =5nN^ i 

arf^f T%^rft I ff«>r 5®r I sftT iHo II* 

[ ^%sT I Hf I d I 3r?r ^sRTfk ii 

S Tf ^ fTOTT f%% I «itjf I ^ IIH»ll] 

ffr® — ^ Tf f t if ffrorrSr i ^rsgrf ^qfor i v4<i^^<n- f%R f^STfr!? i 
?IKor fT^f I fflT? I T%f rf ^ II H?IUft 

[ srsTTft i ^T 5 ^Tn % ^ff'sri i |rg?rTirfT 

II 

JTTTof ^flTTfWt (2) I TT®# ff I ^fT«PT II H? II ] 

ifi% RK ^ r ; I ^F5ff% sp5fTl% ^sfTTf ^ ^dfcIflTH 

’f II I ff i ^H«l»??l5: 'n^- 

TTTfT fTf trfnWST^I^I? g f 

^rFR«iTf sTg mf T^^^ %^nT^f ^ fiTT I ®ra^«rT^ ff 

ffil fg’WfT ^ i%f^rf»Tq^ I 
%%^ ^ ^ ^rnr aisRfr ii ? ii 

f f sTfif ffsnt aT^%fT i 

ffft 50ft sTf^fT# qf ’fgfTffr lyqf 11 ^ 11 
^'sq^ft’T^iTfrq sRnrff^f^iw |rf > f ^nfq gFgf q n '?% 

Iff ...qsT^ I a r^ fgr^ r -ipqf f 2%^ 1 f^^s ig g i f ;- 

*^5=?^ — 

ti»ffqHf^i ' ^vfr fiW y»r 1 

^ ft ii t « 

m f ^f^ fT ijqf ’ffft f f ’Tf q- HTg 5or fi% 1 

* Both 50 and 51 are fine examples of i%5:qi‘^‘?c7n. 
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rrm^'?^5nRrr''TfnTr ^Vtott %r ’^:'cr3fr i 

3T?- =^3'Tfgr iNth 3r=(mmT rT?-^»rr i 
IRareRTT ^ HFg ?rrWH^JTT3TT li ? II 
%*IT wr ^ttiI ^5rnr i 

STST# 3rr hht ^ srttt ii ii 

^rrfgr q^orqr^r i 

%%*Tf i| I y'ifwTf 11 ^ II 

qqr^rr^^q' 3TT®n'^r*n'?qTwn3’ qr^’qTy i 
^ qi^’Rrq a^ g ^^-Hi afr ii h ii 

ST^SW q ^ qmft 11 H It 

fTfTHTfq^JT^q K«Hy>4n4lf TqTflTWqTJ HT^TSfr I 
Wsq^fJTTq SOT iiTqft II ^ II 

5 qg:qfaqr i qg aTq q ^ff i^ q 44 1 »- 

'0^*pi'<'{Jq'i>iqT: i ^^Hr'ursq q » T jf r %fg<i ^- 

sTisqtn' qq q^rqq^raqr 'q s^fqq ii R% ii 

II II 

qfq qqqr ^rror ^rfforf orq^qqfqat^ i 

f^f%qq^ ?[^->^ii qq 4^d^'aimfqgM|^"| II II 

[ qqqsra^ qq^iJ i 

q«m<ja1qq''KHvrr'fr: ii ii ] 

^rrrg^ gTT;|% qsffwq; i fqvrr i aTST'iTg; 

'»^«I''TTgc I Wf-- 

^STTqr dOt'oi^ §ror qor ^ qrar^ i 

qqi^tnq ^ fart^ ar^qq^Sfwrr ^’qq^n-aft ii 

^ q^’qfq i qqqq^ arq qqr i 

qq*i^gi ^ qg^rsnlr^ flgr^ ^ ^ q r ^>>f i' q ft ^igt^ f t 
q la 1 3 I ^1 : I qq T^qrqq^T^^qqqfq q^ qrq»rfffqq^ u^i i 
^nrf h1 ^ k < d ^ ^ • ** 

q^r* ^worgonTf^f^ qqqq i ^qqq qrfuif^ i q qad i qM^qi^ i ? 

q^3r I 

qT<iq>lTl^^f^^Tt^«>qT I qrqqtq’gf^ l q g g f ^ 

^fq qorqq II II 
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■tf» =r '^4rTt ^ 
It^r: i 


^wrgtim^or *ff^; i itt%h i jr«j<!5ejn -Hdci i ii 

JTor^T: II HR II 

JT% ■yi5{3i4: i ^orsraRnt^: i ^ 

\ It^: I ^«Tt! 5 ^oi r' 4 f ^’>1 i ^i^Tf ;- 

HfR^TOTT arnTVJT^jt igg^t fl r^ II ? II 

?r^ — vra^ys^nninr^i^^ i 

ii r ii 


I -t r ^d l r^l 

cr«ntt I 

gTs^ru; I fiM" 

ft»rr^ iisi r f-iii- 


^fT a^rr+n-u Ti^ig vr^i^ i 
7 ^®^ I s»«i»i*i'gf< 9 «i. I 3 ii«< 9 i 4 -t^>«p 4 ^ II STff^- 
57T^p^Tf% ^ ^Tra; I t?# 3?7ng^ g r 7 i Pi 

rr *fN% i tr«rr ’^^^rratg’sir- 


^q T gg r *-rao i |ig T R^ g^iprgtft fi r g^R 51 ^ i 

'^i^T^«j srancrf%%gr 11 ? 11 

jj-sj-HV'gsTf^ cRiTTr^^R 7 t » r gv gr 7 f g;g r i 

^4*1 1 or 3 rm 5 iR»T irroi’ 11 R 11 ^r u n 

^r7^=i^uri4 'd^nssti'^M • 

3 T 5 »raT gr^T^wjnrr ii 11 

[ TETT^^sJ!^; I 

’^?T 3 R RT; 3 T«r TTTRT TT g igy R^^^ i a i 31 ^ II II ] 

5r%sT ^ r^r^trR" 

RT ^Tju; I RW — 

^ R 5 ^ 3 TrOT ^3W^r #T!Tf 5 T ^gsjit I 
R«(^-« 5 S^R^'-M't|<*oeH^ PT^ ^^ 1 '^ ii ^ II 
^O— qaTTRr 7 r » 7 J 4 I f RT ^R» rRiif i r u|*U*| g- 





q^4Tf%ai HR^arr 
6 [ Annala, B. O. B. I. ] 
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ii hv ii 

[ sr^ mfcra^n5r^rf^or»rr*^?r 


Sl>4 I «:4 ^ 4 cf ^ ^ 

iTg?rr^ H’^grnr ^^pr g'g r irr^iH ^nr: vsfTffTr; m ii 

■frf^Sr^TTt’TNI 4 1 Rd N» ^of ( r<!»> >(:§ ^Tl 


irgr^^a: i 

’ttt frNtTW 5^ ^ ii ny ii ] 


K^ I I ‘ 5T^r*T^- 

ftt STTf ^ WT ^ ^ art^^: i ^oi?jt% ^r i fff% 3f«r 

Tirg^ y gT ? i % (I ny ii 

TreTg^r!Tf?r — 

^nrR iT^n^ snm wsrmoran? a 

rrsror i 

^ tfit fffFH af^frarar 
ar 'STj ^Rf»fi^RT?ra%3’ 5ra^ ii 
'sfic aft? ar^frr^nTra^rff fa^i'oTwsrf i 

m ^f^«T ^ feggq gr^ ig n^FST? ii 8 <j ii 

Traraara^ ^I^ot ?r«TT — 


’rcf^rq^aa^wramq’ »=i^ ^ t%t 
f^NrfSr ^015 a fi^fr 1 

^ a w m ^af^aafffr 

afqqfoi- ^ a a^sTf fSfarSf arasraTSf 11 
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4i| f ?3 TTfoT Tr5n% ^afor^Sr m ^=5rTT? i 

5^ 'sf srfw^^f II V'l II 
* < r ffi 4 4 :f ^«JT: - 

3FT% I 

%tlT^#H<!g ^g^ 4»^«iMU|<a q ^'i II 
Fl ' * TrqT f% ^ig4 ^i'QT4 ^ R 4 -h *> i ^abvi i 
^ *T mSr II HO II 

zrm— 

3 Tf^^ 3 ' ®r^ si? '«»i <? '-M ^^4 ^ui Jiiai'^g ;^;jr 
q ' < TT R gT wf% »r^ I 

*iiums^ <T ^ 1¥ *r 

f^^rfSr grronmtfft n 

3 TW ^fl "r ^ ^ ?f^?r 3 - ’Tor^^f i 

ii rr %r^ »rafT%f3r 11 % %%Trr^ 5 f n h? ii 


• ^ f* 






%sTf ■^^gi%ri ! .' 4 g ^^ g 5 rg- 



37 f%VTf ^ f^^T^nr si%^*T?r ii h^ ii 

^i»^or ?r«rr — 


'3r®^^WTgr^®r l^f ^ * 

sfnR^rfor m foT(%)ws 

ii 

H^arfir »r ^ ggi% 3f Tnroraml-^ror^s^ i 
^ »ngr *iii<iicia'f| T n ’gf '^fi’ ^ ii h^ ii 

gR[*r^?r ^r«rT— 

^ 5 f TTf gwfti^ft 
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wrforiw ffir 'SRTT? ^ 
fw ^■^ r g r i^< r irwra" ii 

^T? f <%fw I 

?TT ^ w^Ttarf^ fgr II HV II 

«’^iir «r«rr— 


^ igg? 4 Tgg vr<R*i» 

Trf*i%? % 5r JTTfl^ 3n%^ i 
smmfsrqr f% ST T f |T| 5 <l 
% sr II 

iw sr «T«r% <rg fii i % i 

fi% ^ «tw f »Tf«r ii H'i ii 

I aiT«r i 3T«r 

^^niT a<sSWi I — 

^ ^ncTTSnfof ^55T % g ^ fH I 

m HT? ^sarrf y g - ^ ^sTT ^i pr ii ? ii 

— R i'?<j*r«t^f^arif vr?<^r^ i ^ ^rfg^ g ^ frg i 

fmr ar^T u 

I wi%^§r ’nT%'y ii 



%i%Rt% ?^ r Ra It HH II 
I ^n»r-i q fii^ i gji ^f | i 

Rtnforw I «r%T ifrg" ’rf^rrari’ ii 
gwrf 'T? 'Try «n% f^g- R f ui^quiS^^i i 
gn^g^g^TiT %!r ^or ^rarff, imfor =«qfT^ 5?r ii ii 

• ^ * «*^'''‘ 

4i*i4i'*«q«i'<a5R«9F5- I I ^sT^rra' srf%T5!r ii 

‘ ’f«nT miTtg ’ iTfoir^T Horfira' i 

■^S4445 *r sTTsrn'd JT^r ii ii ] 


[ 


qfieiR'iifTR irR!4<i» i ^n^fri i «iforj% Mig i t^ i i ‘ sp?^-?- 

sTsnr » ( t« ^ ^«iT^ f; i tr# ' 
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wifi- ^fiioT f%fTvr^ i 

3TW ^fWiT n Vi n 

fa’qrnfTTTT^rfirm; 3t«t n ii ] 

Qjtt^oi fr^^rt 


^g»nwT«iT «irira^ 


5 ^ 'T 3 f*TVT ^ra»i^«rTH*raT 3 ^mr i 3 T«r w^^'r^JfT 

• ^T=*iHta«r: — 

“ ^ ^i^ir fit frer? aftr^sft ft (?) awarf i 

HT ^ naST H T^'H HnTHHT 11 \ II »’ 

T^e — ^aai^ft®*" <!»«i*'r'>t^Q i i 

♦I OCt ^af^vprf^or i wftnr ii 

«i» 4 g r f^ pr arftara- f; f#f^ i aff arsrarftf^ i 
^ 5 rari%R> 5 ra% 3 ^ af 1 1% h h n hvj ii 

ilrfavw^ iH^'iTaai i 

a®T aftfir? ara^ i ■^■*1^ a»fa^w i 
anaf asaar# *fT^ f#aar 1 *rsrf a«a<!Sia^ 11 
graa? aiQa<!»f^a>i»i^aga- i faapf%aara<^ aaa«r 1 
^ vi*^v'»i*iaii?g 4 Hm I aroT sr^grf ^raiasr 11 h<£ ii 
[ ^ffaargtor araorsrarra’: 1 ^a^arr^ 11 

a»if#^ T g a fHag^ # H I ai^asff 11 

%asT%H arpn aa® ffs: 1 aff^^nafirfa: i« 

arar aiinafhraf## snft 1 f# ariga a aa® ? 11 h» ii 

a# aftfl H aiw I ’asf# aar ii 

ssrof ^ ^an# sfta a«rr 1 aaym a^ a ^NxaH . n 
araaart^ 1 faHnaraaraHm aarafs 11 

HHifa ^ vnffamftrfaariiHT; 1 anff f|-‘araH: 11 h<£Ii] 

ar?f% ^Ha# frgraa arf^aasTTfit 1 ( t- ) 

aa^ ^ ^a^iaarr Hfar f wir a ft ta ff 1 
tiH it’fr ’TT*fT ara«^<{f 5 i?' 5 aar-tir 11 ii 
[ aag 'a- tffTj ^ ^ H«rr =a- f l a ^nTiwfi 1 

anri^ fta^ amT} aa^ ^'i«t^<£«*imi ii ii ] 
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»riMTt*T^TWr: ^ I ^ ^T#r ft*r^ i 

3^0 — arf^ inn>r T^or ^r^mw 

^* *0 ^-v. ^ * ♦ 

3TTTR ^ 

3Tf^ fi%0T ^arm ^ 5Rf II 

^ 1 #«TT TTfFTf I ^ri%«T I 

af^pr^gwrafSiRr i i%Tgr f%f% ^r ^wr ii n 

Ox 

»Tf 5T5r tiTTf ^ I %tT g'^ Ha < T^(% I 

5T grff ^«if^ I ra^tT%f3tTrr?Tii^i% ii 
4|Kw«i^ ^fr 

3^% ^ a = »f^^g<^q>aclR I 
%cr gr«(T»T^% i%^^fW’3r5n% v r %<j 
STff IT an?- ar u TT ^^ui^W T? ^ mf^ II II 

ar^ ■'»ii^'iRyi^f$Ti^’SR5=’3w vrg: \ 

«i^ I -i i?rT 

ai^ W%HtaaRr?H arf?^ h 

’rrafr<TT«: I ^g-r f^ r q: sTf^w^rr i 

3T|i,«i«j 1 4^1^41 I ST ^rsrr ii ii ] 

[ *it sTT^car *Tr 'tnrerN?# i ^pt*tt i 

=^1# ST WTlfsTTT^cfroif I fqRfgqfmTT P TT^q: 1 II 
f%^f^iiriTTrT«i'is? »T?aCr^«i'i4 ^'T^i 

f^ ST Trr^f^ ^ r f ru fg^ffr^ f^Tg ^^^ Ror ? i 
spTStT 4T T sg TI ^^ ' f%Tffi ^ S TI# f%«?gT 
^Tf?’ TTT snff aT5TT«T^ST|JTf^ TH ??T^fWT H II ] 
*n%ft I iiiX% ! % ^jfrsTT^ ^TTS^^^r i arsTT^sTTr: i 

^ ^M4I I ^ JTf%?sfW gri;g;ar 4^q^«4i4i^4?4 fit i 
^^6- 


^nrsr^m% i 

H<Hai‘I»i 5^ ’^Fi^^rar^T^ fs^rq’ 

qr o ar q i ^ sTr^tsTi iq arftr^ f^an? ii 
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[ Q ^t^oT^ff^Tr irofa 


T^: «nrH 


Tfrsprot 

•4rcfuT^s% ^ 5iTfrsT^r^rif^T^ ii 


?T^s^f%giTgF«?rT F^wig r ^ ^ w 5raT5i n i« 
-snivc^: I rrarr =^1% a5=?[n^tT^#- 

\ ?r«rT sTr^rrm ’fTf^T^irir — 

’Tuit fonre-qr srrwr i 
q’wrw w^ra^TTf <[^orT 3T>r ^?[q»ra^3TT « 
sror ^n%»T5^T0T0T qTofWrqr ^ w»TTt i 

Hm ^ \n\\\ 

[ sni^qr^; ’gurife* qrf; i 

qq% W’HS 5^5 ^^qiQjqsTS II 


qrnfr qr# ^ qsr qqiTT^ i 


H^nfq qf^ iih^ii] 


3FHq^twTor»j; i arq s ^qq # • 

^np;^ I arifqqpqrqqqtW^qtwqsqf 


grqro— 5®qq*® 


I 1 TqfSR^nSr- 

^nfSrwqwTor I 


^npsqr^snfq^qjq i rfr m^w ^ n « 


I sranqs^qfr 


ti ^<»q 4 ? 4v r ?Hqq^: i Jra q^^ifSrtt i« ii 


qrqrofr^ q? rTT I 

3w q«Erq# I 


:i^qq#nponi:i 
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^fnnrr; 3 T^T^pprg;? 7 T i 
^ ST?" II 

[ ^ ^ tTrlT 3 T'!%T^%HT I 

!%>?#■; 3 T’-T 

?(T?-^rsrmp% wrsTimfgrm'^ ft*r^ i 
3 "^r® — ^ I wfi' ^"flsiicf n 

'T 5 f I 15;^ M 

^ I 5 ^ sTT^^cj I 

tnrf^ I sra-sTgwrfl' 1 *rr^(?) ^^ grg « 11 

I 

[ ^ %wn% I H T^ ^ 11 

* I II??: l^sTii|[u: II 

iit^if^«iH: I ir if ^ ^ i ' o dd t I * * ^ 

* * I ^ ^ * II ^^11] 

f^#i^TORC I 1 sr^iijrgRJTwrr ’^ctr ^- 

I snrt’ anr^tif ’mr firn^ 1 

3^0 — jrii^ 5rgrf?r5^sr 1 ^g- f dg^3!i.f^*i 1 

*1^ itIr irr*n^ i 
^' 05 it%r I ^or^oft^ qr p r v(l^fd« inr 11 
W'fililoll'^uild ^ I g:g! dHi T?fl^ I 

r^irvRfwTHimor 1 gT*n»r 11 

f%wipir dH i g<8nii’<fd<rR g |^ II 

ii^f^'d 3 iT«ii*iHd'«’=-dNs{ arffOTf qr^RTR^arg' ii^»r 

[ *r«ftRr qf^'jRgRSTT irsn^ 1 ^ fir^ 1 

»r|[Rr i TT < r i% 11 

1 ^«f|[uiRd qr ir^i^^Tr i 11 
^iaq»aiHTHi*ilM wrt: I grwTRW li 

qr^RrJlrTfui iJi^i'oi 1 di^HiM ii«i »4 ygfSa 11 

I 

Wfq'R^Ji^q^HTTWSR i r rf d,*>igui«i»ii ii ii ] 

*isRT 53 nqr^hn 5 R»r^ 1 i iiW^ 
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4^ 



Q ^ csiii STsfr i $ -y ^HT^art i 
Tft^T^orara^Tf^rsTT i nwr? ^gf^arsTTr « 

%tr ?Tf?nm ^rorw w-q^iTf ii 

’T^^TT II 

I I 


T%f^%?mT?nrforr i ^%om5T: » 
QnigdM% ^ i'Hg«» : I f f^i5rrf^^itrFra^: i 
w»n^5rnnT^; i ii 

fi% srsm snrw ^^rilc i 

'TSeTTft^^ * T^ ^ r II II 


v(Tii|4 r fw*fr; fHtnrar i 

M'^riii r f’ ^^ w ^5^5 mof noft H'fr ii ^vs ii 

[ ■grTTf «f fiwirsin- f^v<0r<«io54Y^ i 

-s ^ aff&i II Bvs II 1 




tlrlMTW s a « 

3^, — ^f%fSr sfsrf^ f^T3- 1 smrf ^f^rr i 

n 

^TTT ^ Tg^Hf 1 I ^mfk 55 ^ Rg f t? II 

I I ^»iHTf%gr i 

T Trqi 1 T%»r ^rf%^ ii^^ll 

I I ?gr*Tf^ II 

^ v T ^w ^ q t: I * T f^ r -F r m ^ I HfwrR R^TRihh. ii 

TRqrw nflrip tt i ^ranRT 1 gnr^ft^^inrTSf : ? 11 
^ n’srpft ?5fT%*r I ^*TTff^%5T I tThmPTT: f^i h Tfi- 

«^«T II II 


\ ^:(s?J) ( t ? ) ^^rnror 1 git1% 1 nig ft^ htt: 

W»«T% g^T(?)«i «!i 5|5ffr^*% fSi^i^i' i 

^o — f% <f ^ f i»if | r q *1 Ml <*i ^ I » i Ttf i g o nj t ^ ^ • <'^1 r 
WT#t *m«i^a^< T ^ n ^ prgrprgrT aptWOT^ I 
7 [ Annals, B. O. B. 1« ] 
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womTformrn-aTvrfor^HWTr 

^ I ^ “il ^ i J ^ ^ ^ I II 

^WT '^ri%qT I 5ETT%?:?i!Tl ^PT^rr f^-M I I 

«ri%T%T?iT5T I T^rofr ^g^nrirr ^^ r ii 

J F ff ^ << => ufd I 

gr^ir PP w’s^ ^ 3T’5^^%aTf%5mr% ii ^\s u 






^TeST I P'«rN»r ?H^-HirS«|>| II 

•^^TsU PT 'Hil’-rl 3 T?’T^ff^ra*r^rTTt-S^ II II 


sfirarr l ai g tim st^tw: 

’T3JTf?g'T%HT HrfI' ^SP- 






fN^rq' or oTwJr arpsr f q ypig ' ii i 



f^ q»T^ d ■i4r*l i^l ^ ^ d I II 

JT^T^jnqr’fq^ I ’q’Tf'^PRqi^orr^ 11 

ItTrf^ #t 5T I 

^ m<s( ^nr# wr^: ii h» ii ] 

q^ ’q q^jrqt wN»Tqq i ^[i^qfirw^oris; i 
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I ^r« 3 TR I arrf^s^T^'’ 

5 TTf^«rf^f: I ^ ^ ?nir: l 

— s^ 5 ® 5 pc»Rf%r 3 Tfm^ I aroiffgsnr? 5 TTi%t ’Tt%^ 1 
mw i g-uKMT^^ f q- 11 

SJW ^oltJTJTg^ I ;« ^ I 

N» s» 

1 7 TrarTi% 11 

iir f Rff gr i mfor ^>5 ’Ti?f^3’ vrunn^ ] 

T^wT^rww «(ff<n; ^ 'Rf I ^ gSi; 11 

?r g grT < r f% f Tf^ n r^ r^l R i nor? t ram raT%^ i 

I n f ^ 5 Tf?"«r 

¥tf II ^<5 II 

[ arra^ri® 1 HirmoTTW^rrar JrT%^ 1 

TR «rHT’nms^ 3 nrrr: 1 g^Tr^ur^^ar ^sfrar g g f «Ti ; ii 
3 T«r afraras^tir mf=»Tg^: 1 11 

k ^1 <1 I cRRI^arTTf^: ^=ff R tT I^ ; II 

4 4 R i!T% ag<r Ra ? m^ Tg: 1 ^ 'B’p^ra^'ifl’Rrat vr ifa n? : 11 1 

MHAif’Hi T ^of >TmraT sri^: 1 ^ raa a»? 5 ^ ^<y<ra gf^: 11 
sT^Tt^sfr^^fm^Tf wrat^t 1 5 Rsfifnti^^ T%it?fi- 11 

sfT»a^t 1 ^r ^ sr sirf^- 

^Frfr II II 

wa^ I ^rahra: 1 ^^ <i4 iira? m^ 1 

ff?I ^ra^OTf^ ffrfpTT^: II JTT«TT 
z' r ^fi^ i ^ ^n' H Hvs II 


I \ frfHll^: I 

gT«T | 

^ 54 f ^ a^sra^R^tjnra: 1 

Bl g 'ggj ^ f%# 3 ?f|T%® 3 Tf ; a joft II ^ II 

[ 5^ a l*<n - ^TW«f ^rgr^^msFOT^ 1 

fr T Jifv i ^^ra HR«Tf%rra«re: 11 1 11 

?Hr ^ E| 4^» TT ? gtlf'sgrs^ !3W«35:^«r 

sr^-% I fi'^^v ^ m fi^ gsrf^^: I sr^oiarfiifS ’RT^f I i%3Fr??fifa«i|p 

W?^rT5^-®TSRT«f^ I f^iw^inr^ f? ?R«r*f!t^ ^wrg; 1 imiTsgrs^ ar^: 
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frfr I ^ I 5t(1) 

#fnnn“^*rraTg[ i ^rrsrregp^ 'srrnmi^ra: i ^ 

■■..^■■gvrs j r...* ^■"s ^ » .r^ 

^snTrn^TrT I TWRTVT — 

H^ar ^ rrra" i 

3^ = a r^ f r 4 ; f^^r-Hflc ii ^ u 

[ ft«sm hst ^ 3 r iiy^^-^3g»T i <^uL i 

3T35?r^'TT^ faptnfn3c « ^ ii 




I rrar vsr^ 


tf■H|T ^ ^ 3 : 1 g5arerifr«Tr>qT?rfr»'qT^ i finErsy : <TT \fi tTTi fsm i 

lys^RT ^ ; (fr %# rr#r ii ^ ii 

^ f^ ^*Tf% =5r|aiT ^EnTT^sarfWTT^ i 

«rff^?r?^r^i^F?TT wr: *T^f^T?rm'5#?nr: ^• 

^ws^'srrfw: i 

3^ arag^ 'TfS' ^qf?5 JTTWrft i 
^3^ ST^f^T ^ THfg’ ^STJTfaTfgmf u » It 
^Rsfrarf^i^qT argV arfsn^ f^ararff^fg' » 
f%f 'TTfirfmf*rg«TO%^ ^r 5jTt«»r grrnf u h ii 
[ gwRig'+di *T«?TT JT^ST^TTiIrt fT«rT ^ »n=«r^ i 

a r faTw n ' g^ f^ T f&g T' i t i 
inra^w» 5 r«T^: ^ g r t rar ^smfrsn ^mir^ a ii 
a^HT % aT? 5 ?FaT ^ ^ sr f^g 'r V firfHST h nanr “sr *n^ \ 

argfq^^ ?o ?? 'STJTEfi- aifl’sptnft 

arfa^sggfr ?h 3ti%: airirflr: ?V9 ?<2 ?'4 

^6 IT I arr I ft I ^ I arft i i lywr: 'm i sr^ft*. 

anf;^: ftfrft: ant^: gf^ft: ^snargt 

grm^ i gsRrr gm ^ I’RaM* i ^srrra^cRr: i?%«Fnsntf^' 

5T?TicT^ftT?fggr i i 

5ft ^ f t ^qi» r f=g t » 
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5fr%T 1 

[ In this chapter, Sanskrit rendering of the text is not given as 
it is quite unnecessary. It has been dropped even where it is given 
in the commentary. ] 

3T«r — 

Ift U ^ H 

li ? U U ? II 

^ u R II 

tr I afltcgsRTT ii ^ ii irrf% ^q'3*R5r- 

^nrfi r fa ?r«njp=<nTH:'TT ^v?niTvfHJnT% Rq^ rfor ttrr- 

^hnt^ ^ II R II 

»Tr srrft ii ^ ii fr fMr ii « ii 

II trsTT II ^ II 

3ffmt wmr II H II w ^tsfT II ^ II srfiTSi II ^ II 
5i«?[T w^trr II « II wfn ^ g » r v ii c ii ^srf^T ii h ii 
?rnrr fr^?r? 5 rr ii % ii ^qnn #fRTt ii u ^ri^Tsfr ii % ii 
nwrifr ^nr^fr ii ?? ii t^jrrar ii ii^f^or^ ii « ii 
II 11 >rrdc4-ni ii ii i 

II ?H II ^rm^rsfr trw*rr ii 1% u ^ 'rmfoitn ii ii 
! ff< Tn 5 t -tr T g" II II ^srNr sr^ ft^rrof ii \% 

3?NrT:-’^li^«fr%'?3iFrnf^ ^trr ii ii arsirn’ ii ?«ii^hii 

t^ii ^r*rr: iT+muRsi ii ii gmi ^ ^T ^ rr 

3T^ f% ^gK?:T *rOT ii ii tTwr: tT?grFa f r#»tr8g'q?nT- 

i%riT*r«, ii ii ii <2 it 

?T5T^ II II jftJfH'r JTJir^qrqr 11 r% ii qr ^t rer R q-T 

II II 

€t^ — R9#cq|in+^ II Ro II II % t| 

^rhWRoft ^ ^ r wa r 11 11 ?rNt g ^ 'R' f T i^<fi 11 r^ ii sttstot 

^m *iultTflr II RH II ^<Tq- T rr % 4 ' 11 11 qi^; ii?oii 

^iFRr II II qrjnrr 3 - 11 11 ^rf%- 

#irq^ ii ii qf^qr it n q 

%ftrqT II \l II q q'vH'erf ^rgfr ii^^^h q^qqqqigq: f^Rnr ii^^ii m 
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^ m ii n ^ ^ cTJrrjfr ii iurt- % 

HTUT fTTT g int II II grr gw ft ifr ?Tg- wt cfr 3 -^ ^ ii ii % ?it 


3r»rr*r> jor a \k a sfwm ^ ii 11 

f'JffinTfor q T ^ r i %r * T ^q gT a 

^Tr|nr f#^5C'TI^'7*<T«T ^ScTTOT ffft loff WfST 11 V® 11 

?r^:— a R®iR<£imii^oa^?n^Ru^^a^va^H a 
a a wr*f^m% (3Tf)gr^ a ^\sii^<sa^^ n 3T5T?it^:?nr: 

Srf *J ^"l R»-4'=I '9 <<i K'it 4 s^l I «« ’TT^if^t^Sroi' 3T^%- 
Twrf^: I ^ “sr trenT’fl‘?[r«^gtg‘'2ir i ’f«srr»T5TT %^ria: i arnr^ 

Im-; I wnf^nTfrTT#!^ ’a^srnfNif «i5=^JT^ i ^5 

pr: 'Twr ^T»r?^rnfhrt’ nfS^JTrrrswTr^^rf jmfir srr^rsqr^nTRrf ^irnn^tr- 

^ WI^'B f ^1 q K 'Ipva 'l:c| ■til Ml iil 4 f ^#RT 

^w r fa^ ' MRa i ^T«rr: — 


^*T 4 t »T§Tf»T: >fT*# 5 fiW II 

5WT<f# ^r|r% ^ fpwTr wgr ^ wrsrorr^T 11 «o n 

^^11 U II 

w ar HTTr ^ 11 a frot?' #^«rrH«ir grt rr ^T r 11 ii 

TT ^ ’“srrrrR m 11 « srft gwr a ^ ^ »r c»T<ii 4 11 v« 11 

^ <fr 3 afii<e«r ^on- a a mrt snrr ’fnr 11 a qi^- 

^rsr 5 i%f^ a y's 11 ’st^tt ’ 3 rf%miTT fqtj^nrr 11 v<: 11 
IFl»TftT%^ a v<i ii ^tjit ii ho h ffft 

51 ^ ^ 31 ^ 11 H? II T%for 5 ?rr»TT# ii ii ^ ^jtt 

wm a II ^Ntt ^rr T= 5 r^ n H\?a lyft 

3 iwaT II HH a f?«T 5or aNft aHt ^ ir ^ T ign 11 h^ ii sr^jr^f jit ^ 

^ II H\S> II 

II S^il^^a^^ll ^ 5 ??qTt’?d^'*i a I Ha, II «\?a?iHIIV^II 

8 W\\{«U«<illHoUH?im II IT^ || H^ 11 

aH«ii IIHHII ^ IIH^II IIHvsii 

3i»lcft H^^a 


it 'srr 'TfTtre'ofr tjit i%itf^ uH<ca it it it it it 
*T^r*J|rT iiH^ii w’lrraTTf ^itSlwnr ii^oii gTStrat ^ r m i itq" ^fi^- 

iiS?a 

liH<:a imii h^oii 

ari^tsniit ii?^a 
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TTT^ ^*f ^ wViW ’5r^ff5rrTipf*r5raT%^ ii^^ii 

9101# Hr Hir :SrWfT II^VH fT%l? JTfmrr 7?5irr 3T9TTf9T 

M ? U1«»%9 T H^^ll 

sIrst: — ’ 9§99tnRT n^^ii osaTH??#: ii^Vii htt- 

«^HU 9^ ii^^u ^wcnfr ii?«ii 

91011 HT orf^ 9 9?PT ^?g T 9TH 9T909 ll^^SIl R99Wf99Tf9 91%- 
;|VII <)'i»<9 r -9 T I ' 90IT 9# 91^9 9199 \\^%\l 19f 99f^ 99997 

9^ ft ll«o» srrlr# 99^fT#9 h9t ht 9^^r u«?H 99999901 ^ 

HTl%ofr 99 jHW Il'S^U qHT f^9r f^T oftq- #1^ HT 9*97 Il'S^ll 

€ 199 : — 9#fF99r Hrr9^g?TH5ft9T 9TH irT9599. 11 9v91l^CH^t»'90 II 

uvs?ll 3Taf5r9f9: U«^l| 99#fff9 99^ ll?H|| 

9 9*991971 9# #9T 9?HT ll'S\Jil 979 97 9 ^9 9?9®r itor 

1%9^9 imil 39995 90r 99rf% 9 # 95 T 5909 livs^ll 9 # 9ft9T 9 97 
9 9 7 9 1 9 ^rf o i o ft ? IIVSVSH qor799T ^ orff 97 9nr|^a t . q9 9T \\^^\\ 90T 
f ^°>9^gg99 g7 # l ^? II'S'^II 

3ir9r: — ^99 9f979: 59975 ^^59 0Rt9979 9*01^ 7 9 I 939- 

H19759?99 : 71f9f^9: ll vs9ttVS^«\SVSU\S< || t " 5 5 0T999: ^75W9^ 

979t 3lfi: ll^^ll 

99#ra7 99# f79# 979979199797 llC®|l #9# *99# 9t7ft9lfr- 
9OT fffoft 59 ; U«?n 7%ft # 7^57 9999 9399^ f f l fR o F l H«R11 91# 
^ 9199 9 59 95^ ^9! H^^ll 0#lf 99T97#9 97999997 ll«^H 

€Np 7; — 9if9: 957939 9#; H«o|i 95f5r37§T93gr 9 #: iic^n 95 - 

fvnf#: 3T9f95jf9: 9^179919; licau 37?9%; ll?« | 

9 v^9 ^793 ^T‘^” 9T %9 1 91997 9T79T H^HH 977991997 99# IHf- 
015 99799 IlC^II 


€ 199 : — ll<9ll 99f9979: lltf^ll ^ff9s »?<5|| 


7#7t 



^#9 99077 U 957 ofr ll<5«ll 979797 77997 f9 9 
lICCII 


€79r. — lltfvsH 5 7 5^ 1 '^-tf i ^ : ll<l^ll 37#^%: 

9795 # 7 97 1 9# 9 9 9107 f^9 979 ll<S<7H f9T 995*707 

o 


97999997 997 199077 ll’ieil 

9IV7: — TTf # g 9 i < H <%\\ 99#r: TTWfM#: 11 11 IR®!! 
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srsnsrsTT ^sr^jf ^ rafs^ i>^^n 3Tr%ft 
»nriT*r*nnn ^rnr %«jt 

ZfWTi — ll<i?il WHfir: II II srf% 

11 II 

frfrqfqf^wqJTHM^liqqq^^ q ^qrf^ n'i^ii firm 

»n(rqmTT5T*n q U'iJin 

— iii^ii 11‘^vii 3TT|pi^: iR^ii 

^ HfT f^ t%qq ii ii qq^ff^ 

qhrlffiqf S^qqffft h^^i> 

€tgpT: — ii^Hii flri^qqfr fqqqfi' qrqtlTafin%fq: qsgrflnJm: \\%\\\ 
flrfifa: ii^^H 

qqoTfiRsyi^q ^ g q TgT r r ^ qq^ ill's'll Rfq jq^q^T- 

qq^gi^q # qqSfft 1^ ST^ft li’i^sii »l^5Jii 

#qqqT qnftqqqpfr qqor^w q^ u’l^ii m iqqqr 

qhr ^qft qqqq-v»f5rf^q»Torq^5q*r ii? ooii 

afNpr:— qssrflRafq^: iil*iii ^nsrfq^: ii^oon 3ir%ffq: ii Rh i' 
qf ^ <ff qt sff qY TT qr ^ffqq^qgqqft ^qqfgqfqq «?o?ii 
qf qr arriqq qf^ qqgrarff qqorffqt^qqqqrw' fr ii ?oR u 

qNr: — srqfqY^rq^rflr^: il ?«>? a qgfq; li II 

qc|?f%: II II qqHifqqsqipqorq. li ^tqsnf^: ii 

qr^rri q q %qqri![ Tfrqnrqorqqor'^q^ qf%jf qqfYrt u ii 
sfNsr. — qqrqrfqqfsf qfir^' qr^-ifq qqnqsqf^rqf^i i 

qq qqfqq^qqf’qsrf^^fqqqqnq'fffq^rqr 31'qirr: i ^qsirra- 

qqrcqflC 1l?®^ll arq II 

s^gfrqqqr'Tsrftq ^iqw ^ qqq i?% i 

q qqq t q qqoffq %q^ fq^iwr ii ?®« n 
qgq^c ao r qq^ q?q ^ qqsfr qgff^ c q q r q r qq qflrsfr ii?o'^ii 
q^q^q qf^fff^r? srqqq^qrqqi^q^flqrrqq^Tq^qrfan il?o^ii 
qi%qqfqf qapqrq qifft qstf^ f q5^i%q qqfrql- qqft ii?®'»n 
q f t ^ o rqr crfsq; i^^qq q?q ?qt arorq#?^ ii?o<sii 
q^qqf^q qq%q ^q# r q qq fq q g’f»iqi qrqfq5g< K q qfif% ii?®'iii 
^r: — ^q^i^qfqaarrf^q ^!qqi#Fqqf?qqfq ^F2r% qjqqr 5??q^ 

qf?%f^|qqq grsq: q^raqrfq?fnaflrqq^ ii 
^qqir<iii‘?«|j gqcqr qfq# f^: h?o«h?ohh 
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I qf# qr t T m r y-t TT i 'cnsT^- 

^§ 5 ; I fr^-g-JTTT'ft ^^ff^^THTTSTT 

^grrr> u?o^ii fgrisp^roT HfUTra^mra^ ^moirft^- 

^<^*1%: ^ra^fsr: ip^firrr# srnr '• 3iT=nf^ WHUi 

?trgrr f riTt g <T ^» ^q j r p r n ^ f^-^ arofrar: n?ovsii?o«ii 

ar^fhs^T- 

JTBBTfHw ^qg ^sfn^ ; ii?o<^n ^nfrTW^or^ II 3T«rrf^flf^r«iTw t 

^»t 1 %^ ^ I ^fn%ir^g^3Trf^T%^ ii??ou f%^i% 

3^51^5# I Kr%?T %5r^f gor sy^ ii???u ^ETsmnmrjfciT 1 %^r*rii 

wmiift iin^ii TTsm ^ ’T arr^r^n^f^ 1 ^ »ri 

ii??^H H^fgnFT^ »r^ I 5T«r«iTr?r w u??vii 

afT^m^i i^TTr g grr 1 sTf nr ^sipr ^ u??hh ff fk^~ 

»fl% sfr ?TT^ I ^ T ^ gR t rr 5 f®»>«TTjrT 11 11 

Tf%^ I f^filr 5fliE^<s4ri#f%m u? ?«ii 


^Nn": — ft^ Tr«r^ M?ton amRri%%^rij: 

^^ gr tT r g^ ^: 11 n armcTf^^T ii^^mii 

11 \ II %rrre/t’q^cTg; il a!n^?n5T¥h%<Tfl'an§*ii5T- 
II fk^ ^ HsrojT ^ ^smon 

%<aT I sTiTOT^^r# sriror?!^ 1 

^^fr^«i?rHTf%^*Tg-iT*nirr ®F«n?TnTf^»j; 1 ??vs n arw- 



arqrs^ jtott ^rst sTsrar arrs^^raifT 11 

'*' N© 

^ *sr 3 T«rr 3 - ar t^ gr? ^ u ??<s 11 
qr^rra'^ ^TTTctrrq* ^snrait ^srt w 
TTfisr f^RTfffir ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ snifiror 'snroffrr 11 

^sfi^ f%®3rq' ^Hrnft ^ u?^<»ii 


^r u?R?u nr *Tsg1^ aTt^f% ii^R^ii sit srft- 
73T ll^R^II Sfit ^Tf HT wl’RMw 'd TsafhjST ^ Nt u^rhii ssft 

'sn^ iiR^igi m \\V<S\\ ^ Hi^sr^r sr^swr ii?^'sii 


§ ( Aanali, B. O. B. I. ] 
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— sT«r f %»f» T f gTP < rr g i sTaraarmf -sTr# ’Tn[^«rnrr- 

^tott. f53^§«iT?[?rTTr’m wir: qr^- 
wr5Tff5ri^ 1 sTT^^ER-ra^^arnr Tgsn^m^ 
H^ct^w r e^ q- ff^ : ’STSe » ^ ^ ’■©'INId ^ I 3pq1^- 

wrr% I sTf^riT'a' ^3 m ^j rJ qisr w srsgr ? q ?i 1fA r- 

c^TW^iTJ ^ ^irarrf^ i qg-ttg- u n 

^ 4T qr i^-t? r' e^q fg^ n’ q ’^rBTqgrr^ 1 ^- 

T T q^^ igqi j aT T g'^q pT: ^ ^ T qfqq nr: ?N a^ QqOa i i'^ i%qfhr- 


qreqrqqsrqt 1 fqqfRTT^qrqw qsrohT ^q^rq^- 

wm^ I flrq *rq r fgqi agTTrg[ ^nror: ^ » T q t ^ q^ror 1 q rr q r; 

m fqM ^r qqclUsq i I 5T %?f q«qqT JTcTTqf I 
*?i^HK'WJ*ii«irqiTii Q-ii ereqifqq-^: ^ Trqrq q t: ’EiHJT5rfqTqa?q wrsqq: 1 
TTrf ^f^q n u r ^q 'i' Mqi q i q^qrqf 1 qqor qqrwms^ h?^o|| 
%ciqTqr4-Rd qr^ ^ranr ^stft^^raqirq: ii ?R? n aft g r q i '^iqi- 
^nqqui snfqfqr qrqor: ; w%} i^«rcr qsr i 

srhsr f<% ?[qNt? qT ^ ' ^ r 4^ fpr *i: i sqfq crq^ qqfRq 

tC^rq^q qr I qq qqqqrmfqs^rwfq i qqr ^ TrwTqNt=Tr vrdftt: 1 
qqff5iR«w «nqaq fqwcfr qmq^qT h 

qr q ^rnrpq^q qqnq: n ? ii 


«qiqqq# qsm — 


qqr: — 


qq: q" q?T^ qq iql'iiqdl-Hi x x x « 

q^ XXX 'Fqrqt qpsrq a f ^ q q qqTt h 5 11 


q^TRfrq qg ^q r fiif fr^t ^qqrqr? ii 
qJt^lPRTOTT %qtf% wtr^ f % gr fi; Tr ^ T d u ^ it 11 
q^r i^qqrf^’q^qi'qrTrqrqor^qrf^jgrj i mfqq^ qqr: — 
5qrr ^ qqr^sr qr*. u 

ftW^pq ^rf q l ^ q q r: ^ qr q qrt ^ q' qrt h ? n 
3qT%q^ qqrt— 

q'fqiqi ^^qq^dl qqrqf qr^qfHq: « 

q ^-jfq^d^tqi ; qfqi^qf^qqn; il R II 

q«rr: — 

’I5«ii‘ qnfr qrs^ qtf^Rr: II 
MTIabW: qftq^'^rqTfq n ^ n II 
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f%»T?T'5?Tn‘?5rra'*rTi%*fr ii 
fs^raTTSFT fT«»Tf^ ir n ? u 

s^n^rq-^ ^stt: — 

ggrfrg’ g ’n Pf g^r % ^^rfrq-; w 

^S9 'srPTifi u ^ n 

cr«TT: — 

H^lSr%i%'iTnT^ f%5rTi%5i: u 

^ ^ i* ii 

?T^ T»rgr# gw g gr g i ^«rT:— 

gr^f^: fr?nFcr€tPfRg^rf^: « 

<¥ > gt I *1 ' ^ ^3 t^ ^itt: II ? ii 
sqn%r«T^ «r«n:— 

iRfT^fif ^n%^nf gr5% grr^WcTT ?s^ ii 
^!s?^i% i%*3r»Tr*rrr% ^orin^raTP^r^gt ii r ii 


?T«rr: — 

^Tf%5fif5r: ^ flF?m ’rfw^’rf^ ii 

^T*ror: m 'HM^«^i i ^rrm^r^ ^«rr: — 
?grorflrs#f%i^ ^t arrar ii 
i 9 Fif|- rt^: w% 11 ? II 

5ij#q-^ tr«rn — 

«n% ar ^aflr ^ ii 

aft gT%r II ^ II 


H«n: — 

'TTiT arpniT ^^gr^rqr II 
g-^ampTr: a=^5rft » ^ ii ii 

gjTor^^rf^jgrr srr^amrr i 'srn^^ ^«it: — 

^ ^ qr^ar m ^rrfd^s^ Hi%g?r ti 
g^fq ^^«it ii ? ii 

egf^gq# — 

gs% g?f^ sfr^TT^ |l 

^tqr ?grT«nf^ g^gr^ ^gg: q% « ii 
<j\g»grgQ q gggt qft«gr^; |l 

ii gf% gf# gr g q f g if^ II ^ ii 
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^orfsar ff ^srrir^^r i 

^ fw f|<Tf H « « 

^ rF^%r: ^5^ II H II 

I ^kr ^ =f?|5Tf snif; str^ 

1 II ii 

ars^w i 

1?^ fsrrar^ ii 

m ^ ’Trq- 1 

w Q«*i'iyK ii XRc ii 

i irrawn^ nai 

^ JTfH<TK4Tn[Tf?^ ^ fl5?% m arr^i^: i aipffe 

MM N t i|d r <f T i “ fg qrr 5^r??k i ^cfkJT i ^®n^- 

vmr II ?R<s II II 

^ I sfff^fpaTr !?irqr n 

^ ^T^rsRf^^ wi I ^ zr :?Tjr?rT ii W ii 

HST I ;TS(T^r 75(TnrTOr#?T^ t^. i ^^sir i f?fhnfs^ 

q[;iwTT%^ I ?r?RRrr^§ ii XR% ii ii 

am# mrsTT i » 

sTraJT^ §T?3T^ 1 ^orf ? ^ T %g r g^a ' ^5^ ? ii ii 
I 3^«rm^r%r H?5r^«»f ^gj^crac i i 1##^ ^’ 
H5rmrT#p^m^ i ?rmr^ i ^* 

fl«rasr^;f^JT^Tom i 5,^: 3^^ ^rf^rwra'J > 

^ ^3W: I '< 

( To be continued ) 



SOME OBSERVA.TIONS ON THE FIGURES OF 
SPEECH IN THE RGVEDA * 

BY 

ABEL BERGAIGNE 

( Translated into English by A. Venkatasubbiah ) 

[ 1 ] This article will have only an indirect relation to the 
ordinary labours of the Societe de Linguistique. I do not how- 
ever undertake in it, as the title may lead one to imagine, a purely 
literary study, at finding which in our Memcirs, one may justly 
feel astonished. The facts to which I am going to draw attention 
concern philology, and particularly Vedic lexicography. 

The rhetoric of the Vedas is in reality a bizarre one which 
seems to shook even to this day the most authoritative inter- 
preters of the Rgveda. Rather than be consistent in their transla- 
tions, they have, in order to avoid the strangeness of the figures, 
and chiefly the cacophony of the discordant metaphors, had re- 
course to a certain extent to all kinds of means. When the obli- 
teration of the figures, or even the wholesale substitution of plain 
words for figurative ones, has seemed insufficient in their eyes, 
they have at no time shrunk from doing the utmost violence to 
the lexicography. 

However, I concede readily that the two scholars who have 
given us recently complete translations of the BgYeda have not 
yielded in the same degree to the repugnance which the rhetoric 
in question must engender in all persons with our modem taste. 
In many of the oases where Grassmann has retreated before the 
boldness or incoherence of Vedic fig ures, Ludwig ' has held his 

* The original article, entitled " Quelques observations sur les figures de 
rhetorique dans le ?igveda ” was published in MemPires de la Societe de 
Lmguistique, Tome TV, fascicule 2, pp. 1-42. 

1 The translation of Ludwig is, on the whole, a very estimabie work, very 
superior in regard to accuracy to that of Grassmann ; but it wili become per- 
fectly inteUigible only with the help of the commentary which is to follow 
it. As regards Grassmann, he has assuredly, by the publication of his diction- 
ary, rendered signal service to Vedic philologists. But he has aggravated 
in his translation the defects of interpretation that are already perceptible 
in his former work. 
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ground. Still he too has been lacking in courage on more than 
one occasion. 

[2] I have already referred to them at length.' My transla- 
tions have appeared so crabbed to a serious critic ’■ as to force from 
him this singular opinion : “ On the whole I avow that I would 
rather be in the wrong with Roth and Grassraann than understand 
the Veda rightly with Bergaigne.” I shall be still more bold on 
this occasion. I shall not be content with holding my ground 
before the monster on all the occasions when it presents itself 
before me in connection with a verse ; but I am going to give 
chase to it throughout the collection of hymns. I hope to show 
that this “ extreme harshness of expression ” on which my in- 
terpretations often border is not only tolerated, but is actually 
recommended, by Vedic rhetoric, that in other words, the authors 
of the hymns are never more satisfied with themselves than when 
they have put together words which “ scream with fright at see' 
ing themselves joined together. ' ’ 

BOLDNESS OF THE SIMILES 

The boldness of Vedic similes is well-known. None of the pre- 
cedes of interpretation that I am going to criticise here has been 
able to efface totally this characteristic trait of the poetry 
of the rsis. Even the most obliterated translation, the interpret- 
ation that is the most intentionally odourless, that of Grassmann 
for instance, teems still in strange figures. A small number of 
examples will sufBce. 

Here is one whose strangeness has at least a certain poetic 
flavour. The horses of Indra are compared to wings that carry 
an eagle, * VTH, 34, 9. The team of the Asvins being often com- 
posed of birds, it is, by a figure perhaps still more singular, these 
birds that become their wings while they themselves are com- 
pared to eagles, V, 74, 9. Why then should Grassmann who has 
translated these formulae pretty faithfully, obliterate the same 

* Z»a Religton Vedigue d*€ipTe3 les hymnes du Rgvedctm Vol. 1. 

^ Piscliel, QdtHngische Anzeigen^ 1879, p. 170, 

J6id. 

Tb© Maruts on their chariot drawn by horses are also compared to 
eaglM» VIII, 20, 10. 
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figure in verse VI, 47, 31 in his translation which is more in con- 
formity with our own tsiste than with the text which he inter- 
prets ? This text in fact, does not say merely that ‘ the warriors 
fly on their horses, ' but that they take ‘ their horses ’ for ‘wings.’ 

In the verse X, 180, 2, Tndra is compared to a terrible animal. 
At the same time, there presents itself before the poet the image 
of a chariot with a sharp wheel which grinds the enemies, and 
the sharp wheel of the hero becomes the jaw of the animal : “ Like 
the terrible animal dwelling in the mountain which glides slowly, 
thou hast come from the most distant region; [3] sharpening 
like a jaw, ' the sharp felly of the wheel, O India, grind the 
enemies, chase the malefactors. ” 

The following comparisons are still more bizarre. The poet 
with his hymn turns Indra ( in order to make him roll towards 
himself ) as the carpenter turns a wheel, VII, 32, 20. The singers 
place their desire on Indra like a foot in a chariot ( in order that 
it may take them to the goal), VII, 32, 2. The prayer is compared 
to a girth which grips Indra and Soma like two horses, VII, 104, 
6. Indra is filled with chants as a stable with cows, VIII, 24, 6. 
We shall have to revert more than once to the assimilation of 
the chants with cows. The whole world knows, moreover, what an 
important role the cow plays in Vedio phraseology. The bene- 
ficent deity par excellence, Indra, is compared to a cow that allows 
herself to be milked, VIII, 82, 3; Val. 4, 4. The god who unites 
in himself the principle attributes of Providence, and who, in 
particular, observes the most secret faults, Varuna, protects the 
thoughts of men, like cows, VIII, 41, 1, 

I could continue thus for a long time. The juices of Soma, 
when they have been ingurgitated, fight in the heart, like drun- 
ken men, VIII, 2, 12.^ When Indra soaks himself with them, the 
author of the hymn X, 43 compares them not only to rivers that 


1 This meaning seems to me justified by the analogy of sfAsvo, 

srkvan, ‘ corner of the mouth (in olassioal Sanskrit ), and by the oompaneen 
of verse I, 32, 12, in which is used a second time with the verse IV, 18, 
9 in which the word is used. 

^ I'he second simile contained in this verse ie very obscure. 
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fill a pool ( verse 7 ), but to birds that are going to perch upon a 
thick tree ( verse 4 ). The simples that heal a sick person are 
compared to victorious mares that break through the malady 
X. 97. 3. 

But, more curious, sometimes, than the strangeness of the text 
itself are the expedients to which the interpreters have recourse 
in order to escape it. India * carries his puissance like a hook’, 
X, 134, 6, without doubt in order to draw to himself the branch 
of the celestial tree, ibid. Who could have expected to see Ludwig 
and Grassmann have recourse to a word sakti^ ‘ lance ^ of which 
there is no trace in the Vedic texts, ^ in order to end in the idea, 
which is moreover no less bizarre, of a god carrying his lance 
like a hook ? 

INVERSE COMPARISONS 

There is more than one simile whose words occupy a place 
which is inverse to that which, in our eyes, appertains to them. 
Thus the comparison of rivers to horses that run, does not 
astonish us. The comparison of horses however, [fli J with rivers, 
VI, 46, 14, appears to be very strange. It is nevertheless capable of 
explanation. 'J he rivers, like the waters in general, play such 
a great role in Vedic phraseology. 

The sound of the pressing-stone is often compared to the 
chant of the priest. Inversely, we read in the verse V, 36, 4, 
that the ‘ singer ^ raises the voice ‘ like the stone ^ . 

The comparison of prayers to teams is very frequent the 
prayers thus become in a way the type of teams, and a poet com- 
pares the teams of the gods to prayers • When willst thou yoke 
thy team like prayers ? ”, VI, 35, 3. The position of the particle 
of comparison, na, does nofc allow of any other interpretation. 
This however does not prevent Grassmann from translating, 
“ When willst thou yoke the prayers like horses ? ’’ 

The sacred speech is all powerful in the sky. It is therefore 
comprehensible why its power is compared to that of the gods. 
None but a Vedic poet however would think of saying of a god, 
ofIndr8,that he is ‘powerful like the speech’, VIII, 46, 14. 
This, however, is no reason why the translators of this verse dis- 

' In the verse II, 39, 7, Ludwig gives the correct interpretation. 
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figure an expression that is perfectly clear by interpretations that 
are as far removed from each other as from the text which they 
claim to explain. ^ 

In the verse I, 124, 4, we read that the Dawn ‘ has caused 
to appear like Nodhas, all that men desire * . This passage has 
put all the interpreters to torture ; or rather, it is the name, in it- 
self quite inoffensive, of Nodhaf^ that these same have tortured 
in order to extort from it a meaning which they suppose to be 
hidden in it. Let the reader however reassure himself J I shall 
cite here the conjectures of the three principal interpreters 
only. The word signifies according to Roth ^ * merchants ^ and 
according to Grassmann, ‘ young girl' . Ludwig, finally, sees in 
it two different words ^ and extracts from them a meaning that is 
as strange as any that can be proposed. ^ jt would be very much 
more simple to take the word for what it is, that is to say, as the 
name, known from other passages, of an ancient sacrificer. The 
priests procure wealth to those that employ them. They can there- 
fore be compared to the Dawn who brings to mortals the treasure 
of light. The poet has only reversed the comparison here* 

DOUBLE COMPARISONS 

[ 5 3 Sometimes also the Vedic poets, in their comparisons, 
kill, as we say, two birds with one stone. Two ideas, each of 
which is often compared with a third, are compared with each 
other through the medium of a metaphor which replaces the two 
former similes. The latter, thus, in a way, serve as premises for 
a conclusion which is^the new comparison. 

This will be made more clear by examples. Here are two 
which I have already mentioned together elsewhere. ® The prayers 

^ Grassmann ; “ Im wahren Sinne des Wortes, krliftigen. ** Ludwig : 

“ wie { maine ) Bede ( e« vermag ). ” Does not Ludwig himself interpret a 
similar formula in the verse X, 50, 4 in the sense that Indra is Hhe prayer 
par exoellenoe ’ , being thus more correct on this occasion than Grassmann ? 

2 Stebenzxg Lieder des Hgveda, iXbersetzt von Geldner und Kaegi, pp. 35 

and 37, note 2. 

5 5r and 

^ “ Bicht wie ein Euter liesz sie ( doch ) Liebes sehen. *' 

s Reltgion Vedique^ I, pp. vi and vii and note, and previous to it. Revue 
Crxttque^ 1875, II, p. 373, note 3. 

9 [ Annals. R. o. B. T. i 
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of different men are the branches of the same tree. The favours 
which the god distributes among men are also branches of the 
same trunk. Hence this third comparison which comprises the 
two former- “ The favours of Indra ramify like prayers," VI, 44, 
6. Again, the prayers are teams that bring the gods to the saori- 
fioe or that carry the man to the goal which he pursues. But the 
riches that one appropriates are also teams that can be guided 
according to one ’s will. This is the origin of the formula, " I 
yoke the riches of men like my prayers. ", VIIT, 19, 33. In these 
two passages, Grassmana has, without any reason, abandoned the 
true meaning of the word vip ‘prayer.’ Ludwig seems to have 
understood both formulae ; only, he has committed the mistake 
of obliterating the metaphor in the second and has thus made it 
dif6cult to comprehend the comparison. 

Here is another example of the same type. The diffusion of 
light is often compared to the effusion of a liquid. The composi- 
tion of the hymn is assimilated to the clarification of the sacred 
beverage. The two comparisons are combined into one in the 
following formula which seems at first sight to be devoid of 
meaning • “ Agni, whose flames are clarified like sounds,’ ' X, 3, 
5. I refer to the translation of Ludwig, and especially to that of 
Grassmann, the reader who is curious to learn to how many im- 
probable hypotheses about the meanings of words that are most 
clear, the strangeness of va-ious figures of speech can lead the 
most competent interpreters. 

A double comparison seems likewise to be implied by the 
bizarre metaphor which makes butter the tongue of the gods,’ IV, 
58, 1. The tongue of the gods is, ordinarily, Agni as [©] itis 
by means of the sacrificial fire that the gods consume the offering. 
Now the butter can be compared to the fire in so far as all the 
offerings have to be preceded and followed by an offering of butter 
which seems therefore to envelope the principal offering and thus 
becomes a new intermediary between this offering and the deity 
for whom it is destined. 


* Orassmann tranalates correctly without giving any explanation. 
Ludwig seems, as if he would avoid, by means of a forced construction, the 
application of this formula to the butter. 
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BOLDNESS OF METAPHORS 

We have pointed out the boldness of the Vedic similes. When 
these become implicit and are reduced to mere metaphors, the 
strangeness can more easily conduce to obscurity. The rays of 
the sun are compared to horses. It is necessary to have this idea 
present in the mind in order to comprehend the formula : “ The 

rays of the sun draw him, ” I, 50, 1. The Maruts, when shaking 
the sky, make brilliant figs fall down from it, V, 54, IZ. This is 
because the sky is sometimes conceived as a tree, whose fruits 
are the celestial treasures, rain or light. 

It is said of the dead burnt on the funeral pyre that they are 
‘ cooked Again, the sun is a strainer with brilliant fila- 
ments who filters the light as the sacrificial strainer the 
Soma juice. ® The reader to whom these ideas are unfamiliar 
can hardly understand that in the verse IX, 83, 12, the * cooked 
ones ’ that alone can reach ‘ the strainer with brilliant filaments ' 
at which the ‘ raw ones ’ do not arrive, represent the dead going 
to inhabit the sun. 

To pardon sins, is in the Vedic language as in ours, to ‘ deli- 
ver ' one from them. But the rsis do not content themselves with 
this metaphor. They compare the sinner to a calf or a cow that 
is * tied IV, 12, 6. It is this which explains the following prayers 
“ Release us, O Agni, from the stable of the gods and from that of 
the mortals, ’’ IV, 12, 5. The allusion seems to have escaped 
Grassmann and Ludwig who arbitrarily assign to the word 
‘ stable,’ ^ the meaning of ‘ prison 

It is certainly a gracious figure that makes of the lightning a 
smile of the sky. It is again necessary to know that this figure 
is familiar to the Vedic poets in order to understand the oompar* 
ison of Agni, the celestial fire, to the sky * smiling across the 


1 Religion VedtquCf I, pp. 79 and 80. 

« I6»d.,p.201. 

^ See, regarding other, most ourious, uses of this word, pp. 11 and 13. It is 
no longer necessary to change its meaning in the verses III, 1, 14 , IV, 50, 2 
( where however Ludwig retains the meaning of stable abandoned by 
Grassmann), nor in the verse II, 13, 7, nor in VII, 76, 5, where the fathers 
are represented as * united with the Dawns m their stable, * 


Afiuah t>J ih JjhutiJtti Ixtii (.hu-ntal ke'Ccuih liislitulc 

cloud, ’ II, 4, <i, [ 7 j and specially the allusion’ contained in 
this formula = “ Agni, who makes the smile of all sacrifices, ’’ 
TV, 7, 3. The * smile ’ of the sacrifice is the lightning itself in the 
verse VTII, 78, 6, the sacrifice in question being the celestial 
sacrifice : “ When thou art born, O Indra, then are born the 
sacrifice, the hymn and the smile. ” 

Indra, when he becomes intoxicated with the sacred beve- 
rage in the company of Vispu, receives with this god, the, to 
our eyes, very irreverent appellation of ‘jug of Soma’, VI, 69, % 
and 6. An allusion to the same figure seems to be contained in 
this formula which is still more bold; “ To milk the Soma 
into the stomach of Indra”, IX, 7%, 2. Here Grassmann translates 
correctly and it is Ludwig who weakens the figure by substi- 
tuting the natural expression ‘to cause to run’ for the figurative 
expression ‘to milk’. 

We have already seen that the sound o f the pressing stones is 
considered to be like a prayer. Hence the stones that speak, V, 
31, 18.® The hymn X, 94, dedicated to the pressing-stones, begins 
thus? “ May they speak, may we also speak. Speak to the stones 
that speak’’. By adding to this figure a metonymy, that is, by 
understanding the stone as the sound which it makes, wo arrive 
at the bizarre formula of the verses X, 64, 15 and X, 100, Ss "The 
stone has said’ 

The assimilation of the prayer to an offering ‘is the key to 
the understanding of expressions like ‘pouring out the hymn’, 
VIII, 52, 4. It is the more astonishing that this formula should 
have brought Grassmann^ to a standstill since this scholar cor- 
rectly translates the verse VIII, 39, 3-* “O Agni, I throw these 
prayers, like butter, into thy mouth”, and the verse II, 27, 1: 
*‘I pour out with the spoon in honour of the Adityas these chants 
dripping with butter”.® 


1 It has escaped Grassmann. 

* And passim. See Beligion Vedique, I, p. 281, 

S Qrasemann acquits himself of the affair, as be frequently does, by 
substituting for the figurative expression the word ' resounds. ' Ludwig has 
recourse to a construotion which seems to be very forced. 

* Religion Vedique, I, p. 283. 

s He translates ‘ Sdngers Ruf 

* Of. I, 61, S. 
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The Vedic poets are not content with comparing the recitation 
of the hjrmns to the throwing of the offering in the fire; they 
compare the composition with the preparation of the Soma offer- 
ing.’ As the prayer, moreover, procures all riches, it can be said 
of Agni, the poet par excellence, that he ‘clarifies a very nourish- 
ing hymn’, VII, 9, 3. Ludwig and Grassmann escape very 
cheaply from the difficulty presented by this passage fS] by 
giving to the substantive^ a meaning which it does not have in 
the Vedic hymns, and to the verb,^ a meaning that exists in mere 
fancy. 

It is said further of the same Agni that he has clarified the 
hymn* through three strainers, III, 26, 8. When this god is' con- 
ceived, not as the author, but merely as the inspirer of the prayer, 
the poets become the strainers through which he clarifies his 
thought,^ III, 1, 5. The prayers* themselves distil a sweet liqueur 
when passing through the poets as through strainers, III, 31, 16. 
It is also said that the sages clarify speech through an extended 
strainer through which pass thousands of drops, IX, 73, 7. To 


1 Religion Vedique, I. p. 283. 

* * sun ’ , see Religion Vedique, I, p. 279 and note. 

3 Grassmann, ‘ flammend aufthat * ; Ludwig : * rein darstellend. ’ 

so •— 

4 Again whicli Ludwig continues to translate as ‘ sun. * He will 

explain later on the ‘ three purifications of the sun. ' Grassmann disposes 
of the matter at once by giving to the word ‘ strainer, * the meaning 

of * entflammen ’ ( sic ). 

s Ludwig's translation, * heillig darstellend seine geistige Kraft durch. 
die Reinigungsmittel der gb'ttlichen Weisen* is not very clear. Grassmann 

has not hesitated to make a mere adjective of Ludwig too does so, 

moreover, in the verses III, 31, 16. See the next note. 

6 Denoted by the word sTibfr; which occurs again only once, in TX, 93, 1 

>a 

and as an epithet of the prayers. IS a partitive genitive used here 


with as it frequently is with the verb pa ‘to drink’. It is the prayers 

which cause the waters to move {hinvanti can have only a transitive mean- 
ing ). Grassmann and Ludwig have not troubled themselves about making 
the translation of this passage accord with that of the preceding one. 
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learn the verses cvhich celebrate Soma Pavamana’ is to learn 
‘the iu ice prepared by the rsis’, IX, 67, 31. Finally, the tongue 
di$hl8 the sweet liquour of the sacrifice,*’ IX, 75, 2, and at its 
extremity is a strainer, IX, 73, 9. We shall meet below® with 
this last idea in combination with a different figure. 

“To weave the work of the singers”, X, 53,6, is another meta' 
phor which recalls by way of allusion the comparison of the 
prayer with a textile, with a garment, which the singers weave 
for the gods. 

The prayer is also conceived as a weapon, whence the metaphor, 
to ‘whet the prayer’, VIII, 42, 3. The weapon of the prayer is 
employed by the gods themselves. If this idea had been present 
in their minds, Grassmann and Ludwig, would have, in 
spite of the example of Roth, understood that there is no 
occasion to abandon* [9] the meaning of prayer, which is the 
only justifiable^ meaning, in order to explain the formula: “ Trita 
struck the boar with a prayer which had a point of iron”, X, 99, 
6, The prayer with the iron point recalls moreover the hymns* 
which ‘glow like the fire’ X, 68, 6. 

It is said to Indra: ‘‘Do not stay in the evening away from us 
like a bad son-in-law’ VIII, 3, 20, This is a comparison which 
is not more unusual than many others. One does not, however, 
understand it fully, if one fails to see in it an allusion to the 


• And not the prayers ‘ that clarify themselves ’ as I have said elsewhere 
{Religion Vedtque,!, p. 283) through a lapsus, confusing the derivative 

with the present partioiple of the verb pu^ 

s Or, more correctly, ‘ of the law. ' I do not believe that the genitive 
should be construed with as Grassmann and Ludwig have 

done, and still less, that the tongue in question can be Soma. Such a figure 
can be explained by no analogy. On the other hand, it is clearly Soma who is 
the lord* or * spouse* of the prayer, and who moreover, himself also speaks. 
2 Pp. 26-27. 

* Grassmann : - Pfeil. ’ Ludwig : * Schleuder ’ . 

® See above, p. 5, note 1. 

« Again Grassmann: ‘Glut., ’ Ludwig; ‘Blitz. ’ Seep. 8, notes 1 
and 3. 
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idea that the prayer is the spouse, the young wife, ibid. 19,* of the 
god. In ^this way is also explained the presence tin a hymn 
addressed to Indr a, of a formula like that of the verse V, 37, 3: 
“This woman goes searching for a husband that will espouse 
her". In the same way also when the Vedio poets show us 
Agni VII, 10, 1, or Soma, VI, 47, 3, awakemng the prayer which 
readily awakes, it requires on the part of the reader some familia- 
rity with the conceptions which are peculiar to them to see there 
an allusion to the spouse or the lover ( female ) awakened by the 
husband or the lover.® 

The prayer is, again, a chariot that brings the gode to the sac* 
rifice. The Vedic rsis therefore carpenter prayers, VI, 32, 1. ^ 
The poet, fearing that other saorificers may compete with him 
and invoke the god at the same time as he, addresses himself in 
these words to Indra : ‘ Let our hymn be the one that conveys 

thee the best, '' ’ VI, 45, 30. From this translation to that of Lud- 
wig and from Ludwig's to Grassmann’s, there can be observed a 
gradual effscement of the figure. Ludwig says, “ Let this be the 
one that draws thee the best," and Grassmann •* “ Let this be 
the one that charms thee the most.” We may also cite in this 
connection the formula : “ Let us make for Indra a pleasing cha- 
riot, ’* III, 53, 3. Grassmann gives to the word ^ directly 

the meaning ‘praise in doing so, he is only following the Nirakta. 
The hymn of praise may be thus named because it brings the god; 
but there is here one of the numerous cases where the question of 
rhetoric is wrongly treated as a question of lexicography. The 

word denotes ‘ chariot ’ and suggests the idea of ‘ prayer. * ® 

1 “ Come towards us like the great man who has married a young wife, ** 
that is to say, like a powerful or rich son-in-law. The second p5da seems to 
be a sort of parenthesis. Ludwig, it seems to me, has totally misunderstood 
the meaning of this passage. 

® Compare, regarding ^3, 1, end regarding I, 134, 3. 

The allusion has, without doubt, escaped the two translators. 

2 And passim, 

^ Cf. the use of the word compounds 

and likewise the parallel use of the adjective 
applied sometimes to the as above VI, 45, 30, sometimes to the rivers, 

VIII, 26, 18, and sometimes to the chariot, VII, 37, 1. 

5 Ludwig substitutes, without any apparent reason, another metaphor, 
^ Hebe * 
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[ 10 ] The assimilation of prayers to horses belongs to the same 
category of ideas. Of Agni the inspirer of hymns, it is said that 
he helps ‘ in yoking the prayers, ’ ' I, 18, 7. Sometimes it is the 
god invoked who himself yokes the prayers, that is, who takes 
them for his team = “ The men invoke Indra that he may yoke 

the prayers which he rescues, VII, 27, 1. Ludwig and Grass- 
mann obliterate this metaphor in their translations. Both have 
totally mistranslated verse 13 of the hymn VIII, 5, addressed to 
the ASvins, where the same idea is expressed as, ‘ yoke the prayer 
of men and come quick.’ And yet, the verb used, ni yaviatam, is 
precisely the one whose formation corresponds to that of the sub- 
stantive niyut. Now this word is so often used to denote the pra- 
yers that Grassmann, substituting, as he frequently does, the 
suggested idea to the idea expressed, assigns directly to it the 
meaning * prayer ’ in his lexicon, although in reality it has the 
meaning of ‘ team * only. The numerous uses of the same word 
in a metaphorical sense can, for the rest, furnish us with a 
whole series of allusions in addition to those that have just been 
mentioned. I shall content myself with citing one of them. We 
have seen Indra compared to a wheel that rolls towards the sao- 
rificer. The author of the verse IV, 31, 4 reproduces this com- 
parison, adding however that it is the teams of men that make 
him roll. These teams are evidently the prayers. Here the true 
meaning has escaped Ludwig ; it has been grasped by Grass— 
mann who however commits the mistake of substituting the idea 
of ‘ prayers ' for ‘ teams \ 

figure that is perhaps the most used and whose applica- 
tions are the most diverse in the Bgveda is that of the ' cow ’. It 
denotes in particular the prayers,® and the metaphor is so well- 
known that a poet alludes to it in the following manner : “ I have 
brought thee these hymns of praise like a cowherd ”, 1,14,9^. 
Elsewhere, through a peculiarity similar to that which I have 
denoted by the name of ‘ Inverse Comparison,’ it is the upameya 
which occurs in the simile '• “ I have somehow brought thee the 
cows ; accept them, O night, daughter o f the sky, like the praise 

» Ludwig and Grassmann have effaced the metaphor. 

s Religion Vedique, L p. 309. 

« Cf. VI, 49, 12 below, p. 19. 
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whicli is addressed to the conqueror/' X, 137, 8. The translation 
which Liudwig gives of this verse is not very intelligible. Grass- 
mann gets rid of the bizarrerie by giving to the words their nat- 
ural order ; but in doing so, he has been obliged to reverse that 
in which it has pleased the poet to present them to us. 

Indra's appellation as the ‘bull of the prayers, ’ ^VI, 17, 3, is 
to be explained in the same way. Similarly, it is possible that 
an allusion of the same kind [U] is contained in the invitation 
which is addressed to Indra in VIII, 88, 1 to ‘approach the stable ' 
For the idea of ‘ stable, ' Ludwig substitutes the vague one of 
‘habitation.' Grassmann translates ‘drinks,* and dn fact it is 
possible that by the word ‘stable' the poet alludes to the offerings, 
which, like the prayers, are also represented as cows ; but he 
should have, in any case, p7*eserved the metaphor. 

The substitution of ‘ milk ' for ‘ cow ' in representing the pra- 
yer leads naturally to the substitution of the idea of cow for that 
of ‘cowherd' in representing the poet. It is thus that the author of 
the verse 1, 186, 4 is able to compare himself to a ‘ cow ', ® a good 
milker, when he composes his ‘ hymn Here it is the text which 
Grassmann has disturbed; he substitutes a dual for the singular in 
order to connect the qualification ‘ cow * with the * Night * and 
the ‘ Dawn * to whom the verse is addressed. 

Finally, one should bear well in mind that the cow is the type 
of all the gifts that man expects from the gods in order to under- 
stand this strange comparison - “ Our desire is opened like a 
stable ; ^ fill it, O Indra, thou that art the lord of riches * *, 
III, 30, 19. 

INCOHERENT COMBINATIONS OF FIGURATIVE AND 
UNFIGURATIVE WORDS 

The obscurity of metaphors is lessened, when, by the side of 
the figurative word, there occurs, as is the case in a great number 

^ Ludwig gets rid of this combination in a very artificial manner by 
understanding an idea which nothing suggests, • Der Stier, ( der Gegenstand ) 
der Lieder.* Grassmann translates more faithfully ; but there is nothing to 
indicate that he has understood the allusion. 

« Of. I. 187, 11. 

s Ludwig translates correctly. Grassmann substitutes another metaphor 
* Meeresbecken ’ for that of the text, Of. p. 6, note 3. 

10 £ Annals, B. O. B. L ] 
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of the examples already cited, an unfisurative word which de- 
termines its application. But, in return, the bizarrerie is enhan* 
oed when this uiifigurative word expresses a detail which is 
strange in connection with the idea represented by the figure, or 
even irreconcilable with it. 

To kindle Agni is to awaken him •- the metaphor is natural. 
It is less natural when Agni is ‘ awakened ‘ with * a billet of 
wood, ’ V, 1, 1. The fire devours : nothing more simple. But 
what formula is so bizarre as the following where it is a simile 
which suggests the metaphor while the principal sentence cou- 
tains only the unfigurative word : “ Thou burnest the wood, 0 
Agni, like cattle in the pasturage, ’’ V, 9, 4 ? * Agni's flame is a 
tongue. This tongue digests the offering. It is more strange 
that it breaks the stones, VIIT, 61, 4. Similatly, one can under- 
stand the flames being called [ 12 ] spoons when they present 
the offering to the gods* But this figure is used in sentences 
where it cannot be explained, in VI, 66, 10, where the Maruts, 
impetuous like flames, are compared to the spoons^ of Agni. 

The priest who has drunk the Soma juice and whose body has 
thus become the abode of a god, calls himself an ‘ ornate man- 
sion.* This does not prevent him from representing’ himself at 
the same time as ‘ going and carrying the offering to the gods,’ 
X, 119, 13.® This figure has displeased Grassmann and Ludwig 
and they have sacrificed to their oi^ended taste, one the lexico- 
graphy, and the other, the grammar. The former gives to a word 
which denotes ‘ house ’ the meaning of ‘ servant ’ ; the latter 
translates a nominative^ as an accusative and another nominat- 
ive® as the genitive of a word whose accent does not permit it 
to be confounded with the word actually used. 

, cf.VI, 2, 9. 

* -4^ Ludwig and CS-rassmann change the meaning of the word and say 

‘ the tongues of Agni ’ ; see below, p. 14, note 2. 

3 Religion Vedique, I, p. 151. 

^ Boes Ludwig believe, like Kaegi, Stehenztg Lteder^ p. 83, note 4 

that this form stands for ^ ? In my view, the one is equivalent to the 
other. 

' and not 
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Soma himself is a combatant : he fights the demons. Bui, as 
it is the arms of the priests which make the Soma juice run 
when pressing it with stones, Soma is ‘ a combatant who is made 
to move with the arms” V, 58, 4. In the verse IX, 96, 19, 
Soma is called at the same time a ‘ drop ’ that carries weapons 
and wins cows and an ‘ eagle ’ staying in the ‘ vat In an- 
other passage, X, 101, 10, where the epithet * bay ’ and specially 
the figure of the ten straps ( the ten fingers ) which grip imply 
the assimilation of Soma to a horse, the poet says, without trou- 
bling himself about the incoherence ^ of his language, ‘ Throw 
the bay into the vat,’ and he adds, alluding to the sacrifice of the 
horse, ‘ fashion him with knives ; ’ but these knives are ‘ made of 
stones,’ because they are the pressing-stones. Again, it is Soma 
who is called in the verse V, 50, 4, the ‘ animal of the vat This 
combination of words has appeared too dry to Grsssmann who 
replaces ‘ vat ’ by ‘ manger. ’ 

When representing Soma as a hull, the poet has felt no scruple 
about making him liquid and has thus made a ‘ drop bull ’ of him, 
VI, 41, 3. Then, with the addition to the metaphor of a met- 
onymy, it is said that the plant ( for the Soma juice, that is ex- 
tracted from it ) [ 13 ] lows, IX, 74, 5. This formula becomes, 
in the translation of Grassmann, ‘ the juice bubbles’. 

Soma on the one hand Is a calf; on the other, he comes out of 
a plant. He is therefore a calf whom Parjanya, his father, makes a 
’foetus of the plants’. III, 101, 1. Ludwig translates correctly 
this formula, the figure in which is obliterated by Grassmann. 

To press out any juice is, in Vedio phraseology, to milk it 
out. Therefore the Soma is said to be milked; but he is ‘milked’ 
with ‘stones’, the pressing stones, I, 54, 9; VIII, 38, 3 ; IX, 80, 5. 
Here it is Grassmann who has preserved the figure while Ludwig 
has effaced it. 

The Soma in the sky is identified with the sun. He is there- 
fore represented as ‘looking down below’, but the poet continues 
and calls him a ‘liquor’, IX, 38, 5. 

* This epithet whioh ia related to and does 

not permit of any doubt that it is Soma who is spoken of in this verse. 
Grassmann and Ludwig, without troubling themselves with these analogies, 
translate here, the former, * armgewandt * and the latter. * armkrSftig. ’ 

B Regarding the incoherence of the figures, see the whole hymn and 
^specially verses 2, 7, and 11. 
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On the other hand, the liquor winch {jives to 1 ndra the strength 
that he requires for accomplishing his divine exploits can pass for 
the bolt of Indra. This is the ‘ intoxicating bolt ’ which has been 
given to him by KSvya Usana, and which the new priest again for- 
ges for him, 1. 121, 12. Grassmann translates ‘the joyful lightning’ 
and Ludwig ‘the bolt which is pleasing to him'. Neither the one 
nop the other seems to have comprehended that the bolt given to a 
god by a priest can only be a liturgical weapon. 

But we have better than the ‘intoxicating’ bolt. It is the ham- 
mer explicitly called ‘hammer of the pressed liquour', that Indra 
‘causes to flow into his stomach’, X, 116.4. We find again here 
the confusion of the idea of ‘weapon* aud that of ‘drink*. Nothing 
however of all this in the translations of Grassmann and 
Ludwig.' 

Elsewhere, it is Indra himself who ‘causes to flow’ on the 
demon, by means of ‘stones’, a ‘bolt’ representing Soma, T, 48, 3. 
Grassmann translates correctly this passage; it is Ludwig who 
has effaced the figure. 

Soma is also the prop of the sky It would seem that the first 
quality required in a prop should be solidity. The author of the 
verse IX, 86, 46, says nevertheless' “It has spread, the liquour 
that is the prop of the sky 

It is Soma that attracts Indra, that makes him come down 
upon the altar. It can therefore be said that he yokes his horses. 
Everything goes well so long as Soma is represented with a 
human form. But, when the poet places him in the cup, or even 
substitutes by metonymy for the liquour the 'cup* which ‘yokes the 
horses’ hariyojana, I, 82, 4 the combination of ideas becomes very 
[W 1 strange. Nevertheless it would be better to admit this than 
to essay the forced constructions to which Grassmann and Lud- 
wig have recourse. The error of the latter is the more peculiar 
inasmuch as in a very analogous formula where it is merely the 
priests instead of the cup that yoke the horses of Indra, I, 61, 16, 
he does not hesitate, in order to bring out the meaning of the same 

word, to make in the text a correction® which looks very 

' The meaning of the root vr§ in the middle with the perfix 5, has not 
appeared sufficiently established to them to discourage them from eearohing 
for another. 

2 By rejecting firstly the reading of the Pada-pStha, and then changing 
the accentuation of the Saxhhitis;. 
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setiuctivc in my eyes, but which condemns his former interpret- 
ation. 

These however are but some out of the thousands of examples of 
bizarrerie that are furnished by the formulae relating to Soma. 
Book IX of the ilgveda, consisting solely of hymns addressed to 
Soma Pavamana is wholly in this style. 

I have already referred above to the assimilation of the prayer 
to the offering. When thi offering is a prayer, the spoon Is natu- 
rally the tongue of the poet. It is in this sense that the formula, 
“I eloquently invoke Agni with the spoon”, II, 10, 6, should be 
understood. But interpreting is one thing, and translating, another; 
and Grassmann in his dictionary, ’ and Ludwig in his tran- 
slation, are wrong in substituting the idea of ' tongue ’ for that 
of ‘spoon’. 

In the hymn IV, 56 concerning the sacrificial butter, the drops 
of butter placed ‘ in the heart 11, purified * with the heart,’ 6, 
coming out from ‘ the ocean of the heart,’ 5, can be only the pra- 
yers. But it must in any case be admitted that the metaphor is 
harsh. The ‘ ocean of the heart ' is not found either in Ludwig 
or in Grassmann. The former substitutes for it ‘ the inmost ves' 
sel ’ which has not much meaning. The latter is clear, but at 
what a price I The ocean becomes a ‘ pleasing ' ocean, that of 
the atmosphere. Neither the one nor the other has taken any 
pains to make his translation of verse 5 accord with that of 6 
and 11. 

Conversely, the flowing of the deified waters is assimilated to 
a chant : Sing us, ” they are addressed, “ milk out of fat, 

sweet milk,” X, 64, 9. Grassmann replaces here the idea of ‘sing- 
ing ’ ® with that of ‘ sending ’. 

The sacred speech is the first of all things. In particular, it 
is the mother of the different couples of gods, X, 125, 1. The 
author of the verse III, 39, 3 ( of. 1 and 2 ), while calling it ‘ the 
mother of twins, ’ has not hesitated to add that it is placed [ IS ] 

1 In his translation, he is far off from the tme meaning. The article in 
the dictionary on the imaginary word • tongue ’ contains however a just 

observation on the confusion of the idea of spoon and that of * tongue ’ appli- 
ed to the flames of Agni. See above, p. IS, note 1. 

* On the meaning of the verb see ^mlig%on V edtquet p. 277. 
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* on the mobile extremity of the tongue.’ Nothing of this how- 
ever is found either in Grassmann or Ludwig.^ 

The invocation to Agni ** “ Give attention to every one that 

has a good chariot, III, 14, 7, evidently needs explanation. To 
say like Ludwig Be the ally® of every one that has a good war- 
chariot is to content oneself too easily, and not to interpret ii 
The possession of a good war chariot is not, obviously, a special 
title to the favour of the gods. The chari^'t in question is the 
prayer^ that brings the gods to the sacrifice. I could have al- 
ready cited this passage above ; but the imperative bodhi ‘pay 
attention ’ would very naturally require the complement ‘ to our 
prayer,^ so that I thought that I should include the combination 
‘pay attention to him who has a good chariot’ among those which 
present an incoherence between the figurative and unfiguratiye 
words. 

There are however, belonging to the same category, many 
combinations that are strange. Ludwig has nob shrunk from ‘the 
eloquent chariot, ' 1, 112, 2, which has soared away Grassmann. 
The ‘ eloquent ship, ’ II, 16, 7, has, I do not know why, soared 
away not only Grassmann * but Ludwig also. The ‘ ship of pra- 
yers ‘ is, nevertheless, a known figure, I, 46, 7. 

1 The lexicography and the grammar { accentuation of havebeen 

equally maltreated in the translation of Ludwig; ‘ Der Zunge Spitze senkte 
aioh und hob sioh . Grassmanu's only mistake is in, giving to the two 
different propositions two different subjects both of which are drawn from 
his imagination. It is the same element of Vedio liturgy aud mythology that 
is spoken of in verse 6 of the hymn VI, 59 addressed to a pair of deities, to 
Indra and A.gni: “She who is without feet advances before those who have 
feet ; she comes out from the head ; with the tongue, she speaks, she walks, 

•to. * Here the accent of may be explained as due tc a sort of 

subordination of this verb to those that follow. The unexpected translations 
that Grassmann and Ludwig give of this new formula are as far removed 
from each other as each of them is from mine. 

* Ludwig is however obliged to understand the word * ally ' with bodhi, 
taken as the imperative of bhfZ» This form is here, as understood by Grass- 
xnann, the imperative of budh, 

^ Or the Sacrifice in general. It is thus that Grassmann, in Ms dictionary, 
seems to understand this passage. His translation, without explanation, 
is eerreot. 

4 Only at the time of translation. In his dictionary, he gives the correct 

Meaning. 
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The prayers are also horses It is also said therefore that they 

* caracole,' ' and that they caracole when coming out from ‘ the 
heart, ' III, 39, 1. 

We have seen the gods take for their team® the prayers of [16 ] 
men. But these teams of prayers go to meet them. The poet 

* sends ’ to the gods a ‘ desire ’ well ‘ yoked IV, 21, 5 All ‘the 
teams pursue ’ the ASvins, VII, 72, 1.* The figurative and the 
unfigurative words are used together' in this passage of a hymn 
to Indra ‘ “ Like water that follows its slope, the chants, the 
prayers, the teams,® run towards thee, ” VI, 47, 14. Horses that 
themselves go seeking him whom they have to carry are, in the 
first place, rare horses What can we say of those that call him ? 
It has been seen above that Agni helps in yoking the prayers. 
Elsewhere, he is prayed to himself yoke, like a driver, ‘ the horses 
which best call the gods’, VIII, 64, 1. 


^ I, 142, 4 ; VI, 22, 5 , X, 148, 5. This is the correct meaning of the root vaiic. 
It explains particularly well the passages where this root is used to denote 
the flowing of the Soma who is so often compared to a horse. In hit inter- 
pretations of the word Ludwig IS not consistent. See VI, 22, 5 and I, 

144, 6. 

* Cf. X, 47, 7. Grassmann is wrong in referring the form to 

the root vac ^ to speak 

s Here it is Grassmann who translates correctly. It is however possible 
that the verb signifies ‘ to weave * as understood by Ludwig. We would 
then have a combination of two incoherent metaphors. But Ludwig's 
translation : ** festverbundene Liebe seems to us to be pure fantasy. 

4 Ludwig translates * follow ' in spite of the prefix Here it is 

Grassmann who seems to me to have understood the correct meaning. 

5 Of. VIII, 85, 10 • “ Send to Indra the hymn, the troops* the chants ** and 
I, 145, 3: “Towards him ( Agni ) go the spoons, the mares. ** In the second 
passage which takes us back to the figure of teams, the mares are the prayers 
rather than the beverages as believed by Grassmann. As for Ludwig's 
translation, * die Trefdiohen, ’ it is as arbitrary as it is devoid of sense. 

^ Ludwig, contrary to his habit, adds to the translation of the word 
an explanation in parenthesis. But this explanation, * AnftrSge, * is 
inadmissible. 

^ This figure has quite disappeared in Grasemann's translation. 
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Indra mounts his chariot ‘ at the call ’’ of his bay horses, ’ III 
45, 2. Ludwig, it is true, interprets this call as a simple neigh- 
ing 5 and, in fact, the two bay horses do constitute the celestial 
team of Indra. Still it is the more easy to admit here a confus- 
ion between this team and the liturgical team of prayers inasmuch 
as we read in the Terse III, 50, 2 : “I yoke for thee the two pious 
horses whose piety thou hast rewarded long ago. ’ ’ 

In the hymn II, 18, the horses that call Indra are in number 
successively 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 ( verse 4) , 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70 (verse 
5 ) , 80, 90, 100 ( verse 6 ). Grassinann and Ludwig translate 
‘ called with 2, 4, etc., horses. ’ ® They have not comprehended that 
all these horses, or rather, all these pa/ra of horses, are liturgical 
teams. And yet the chariot of verse I can represent only the 
sacrifice. It is said in verse 3 that the two bay horses of Indra 
are yoked by the prayer. Finally, verse 7 says quite categorical- 
ly, “ Come, O Indra, in the direction of my [ 17 ] prayers ; yoke 
them all® like the two hay horses to the yoke of the chariot. ” 
And why this ever increasing number of horses ? The sequel of 
the same verse explains it to us “ For, thou mayest be invoked 
in many different places. ” The multiplication of the number of 
horses is like a higher bid by means of which the poet hopes to 
induce the god to resolve to listen to him in preference to other 
saorificers. 


But we have not yet arrived at the last limits of the bizarrerie. 
The horses that draw the gods, the chariot wheels that are turned 
for them, are well-known equivalents of the prayers, so that, in- 
stead of saying, as in the verse VI, 48, 16, * to speak * to the ear of 
the god, the poet says, ‘ May the horses, O Indra and Kutsa, 
draw you at the ear ’* V, 31, 9 or ‘ The priests, while invoking the 
ram ( Indra ), draw a chariot-wheel at his ear, ’ VIII, 86, 12. 


' Grassmann s trantlation is totally different. But the meaning whiob 

ke give! to ‘ behind, ’ is only a oonjecture and is as venturesome as 

futile. 

^ Note the parallelism of • and : in verses 4 and 6. 

^ It 18 not possible to oonneot and as Grassmaon and 

Ludwig have done. 

^ Qrassmann and Ludwig seek naturally another meaning lor 
* nah aur SteUe. ' ‘ auf Horweite ** 
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It will be observed, in connection with the assimilation of the 
prayers with horses that the priests also are horses that draw the 
sacrificial chariot. There are therefore horses that chant beauti- 
ful hymns, VIT, 38, 7. The priests that are spoken of in this pas- 
sage are however divine priests ; and Grassmann and Ludwig 
remove the bizarrerie from the expression, the first by giving to 
the word ^ ' ' hymn * ’ the meaning of ‘ splendour/ the second 
by omitting to translate the word * horse. ^ 

We have also seven ‘ horses ^ ^ that ^ speak ’ and that * say ’ 
the truth only, that have only ^ thoughts ^ conforming to the law, 
III, 4, 7. They are the seven mythical priests. The verse VII, 
90, 5 also speaks of beings that ‘ draw ^ ( a chariot) * yoked ’ ^ by 
their own will, and that have only ‘ thoughts ' conforming to the 
truth. 

Inversely, but chiefly by virtue of the same assimilation of 
the priests to horses, there are • priests’ that ‘ caracole,*^ III, 6 
1 They are the ‘ horses with seven tongues ’ recalling the seven 
priests and the seven prayers, ibid, 2. 

But let us turn back to the prayers. We know that they are 
also often compared to cows. Hence the ‘ cows ’ that approach; 
‘ praying ' to the lord of the cows, IX, 97, 34. The [ 18 ] formula 
that follows immediately in the same verse presents to us the 
same figure reversed • “ The prayers go forward bellowing to- 

wards Soma. ” The two explain each other. We may also cite 
the verse X, 104, 10 * The cow invokes him who is much in- 
voked. The author of the verse V, 18, 4 does not shrink from 
alluding to the assimilation of the prayers with cows even 
when placing the prayers in the mouth of the poets or singers * 
“ The singers who guard the hymns in their mouth. 

The Marufcs when making the rain fall are said to ‘ milk ' the 
inexhaustible spring,’ VIII, 7, 16. This is because, in reality, like 
the prayers, and according to all seeming even before them, the 
celestial waters are cows. 

^ See Religion Vedique^ I, p. 279 and note. 

® XiTidwig does not admit the meaning ^ horse * given by Roth and 
Grassmann to the word This meaning however seems to me to be 

probable. In any case, the assimilation of the priests with horses is establish- 
ed by a good number ot passages. 

^ This figure seems to have completely escaped Ludwitr* 

* See above, p. 15, note 5. 

11 [ Annals, B. O. B. 1. ] 
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The waters would he in i>lace in a river and the cows in a 
stable; but the Yedic poets dci not trouble theuiselves about ana- 
logy in the use which they niake ut sacred figures. Thus we meet 
in the verse IV, 19, h a ' river ’ containing all the ‘ cows.’ ’ From 
the river full of cow's, Ijy transferring the figure from the con- 
tained to the container, one arrives easily at this formula : “ The 
rain coming from the troop,” X, 33, 4. One thinks oneself dream- 
ing when one reads the ‘ translation ’ that Grassmann gives 
of this expression. “ The hero and all his troop ( sic ). 

The confusion between cows and celestial rivers also explains 
perfectly the formula * ‘‘ The rivers fill the same stable, ” II, 35, 

3, without auy necessity of changing, as do Grassmann and Lud- 
wig, the meaning of ‘ stable ’ * into that of ‘ reservoir 

The cow is also a commonplace symbol of the liberality of the 
god, and when the suppliant desires horses or even cows, it is this 
symbolical cow that he has to ‘ milk ’ in order to extract from it 
the ■ cow’ and the ' horse, ' VIII, 14. 3. 

JUXTAPOSITION OF UISPARATBl SIMILES 

Just as I said some words on the boldness of similes befoM 
speaking of the bizarrerie of the metaphors, 1 believe that I should, 
before speaking of the incoherent combinations of diverse 
metaphors, give some examples of the diversity of the similes 
employed concerning the same object and their juxtaposition in 
the same formula. Here is one that is very curious - “Like the 
cows towards the village, like the combatant towards his horses, 
like the cow towards her calf, good and allowing herself to be 
sucked, like a husband towards his [19] wife, may he come towards 
us, he who sustains the sky, Savitr who gives all riches, ” 
X, 149. 4. 

The litanies to India are similar to those to Savitr : “ Call 

her9 thy friend like a cow that one is going to milk ; * awaken, 
O singer, the lover Indra ; like a vessel full of riches up to tbe 
brim, bring here the hero that he may make us presents,” X, 42,2. 

^ Concerning the word W see below, p, 31, note 1 
See above, p. 6, note 3. 

^ This interpretation, which in any case, thrusts itself, so to say, upon 
one would be facilitated by the emendation ^ proposed by Roth. 
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To the well-known figure which makes the prayer a cow , may 
be added that which makes it a garment, a parure of the god, in 
the following passage : “ Lead them to the hero as a cowherd 
leads his herd to the stable ; may he clothe himself with the pra- 
yers of the priests as of the starry sky, ” VI, 49, 12. In the verse 
V, 29, 15, the poet compares the prayers which he addresses to 
Indra to garments and to a chariot In another passage, 1, 186. 7, 
the prayers have at the same time three different representations: 
“ Our prayers, which serve him as horses, lick him as cows lick 
their new-born calf. Our chants caress, as wives the most lov 
able hero.” The three figures likewise combined in the verse X, 
101, 2 are those of the garment which adorns, the boat which sails 
and the weapon which brings victory over the enemies - all the 
three denote alike the prayer : Perform the pleasant works ; 

stretch ( the warp of ) the prayers ( in order to weave them) ; make 
the boat which transports with the aid of oars ; make ready your 
weapons, prepare everythin lead, make the sacrifice come for" 
ward, friends.” The application of these metaphors, or at least 
of the last one, seems to have escaped Grassmann and Ludwig ; 
for they substitute for the idea of ‘ weapons ' that of* utensils 

When the prayer is considered as a chariot that brings the 
god, the poet can say that he makes a ‘ hymn ' like a ‘carpenter’^. 
But the author of the verse III, 38, 1 does not stop here : he com* 
pares himself in addition to a horse yoked to the yoke. 

The hymns to Soma of Book IX furnish us in abundance with 
a series of incongruous comparisons. We content ourselves with 
citing the verse IX, 82, 1. Soma is here called a horse that is 
* pressed he is comi>ared to a king when he neighs or bellows 
( just, as one likes ) after the cows and to an eagle when he 
passes through the strainer and stops in the vat. 

[ To be continued ] 


1 It is necessary however to cite the whole hymn. It is full of mystical 
incoherences 

8 The allusion seems however to have escaped Ludwig who gives to 
the meaning of * Gedanke ' and explains it in parenthesis by * Plan. * 
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METHODS ADOPTED BV JAIN A WRITERS 

FOR RECORDING THEIR OWN N AM ES AND THOSE 
OP THEIR GURUS IN THE W^ORKS COMPOSED 

BY THEM 
BY 

Prof. H. R. KafADU, M. a 

Works can be classified in a number of ways. One o£ them is 
to divide them into two groups ( ! ) onymous and ( ‘Z ) anony- 
mous. As regards the first group there are two alternatives, one 
wherein the author has himself mentioned his name and the other 
wherein the author’s name is supplied later on by some one else. 
In the former case, it may be that the name is expressly men- 
tioned by the author himself or that it may have been indirectly 
suggested by him. I intend to deal with, in this xxote mostly with 
the latter case. I shall begin with a Prakrit work viz. Viseha- 
cunni ’ of Nisihasutta composed by Jinadasa Gani Mahattars. 
There he has said in the end 

“THT H 

^ TrtSTrf, ^ rTW Hffl' II 

^ufr, fw^nmrr ii " 

The first of these verses gives us the name Jinadasa. For, sT, 
sis, xT, Z, ?T, T, XT and ?fr are the eight vargas. The 3rd, 5th, 3rd and 
3rd letters of the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 8th vargas are respectively 5i, 
wr, and Out of them the first ^ and the third ? respectively 
combined with f and w, the 3rd and the 2nd letters of the first 
varga give us the name Jinadasa, 

UpadeSamala known as Puspamala, too, furnishes us with 
a similar example. The verse in question is as under- — 

ti wwr ?cnFfT ii ho? ii ’’ 

* Pot some of the remarks regarding this work, see Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XVI, pts. III-IV ; pp. 299-300. 
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By ooiubining the first letter of each of the words inw, 
frfir and we get the author ’s name Hemacanda Suri. 

In the two instances already noted, the clue to derive the 
name is given. Now, I shall refer to verses where such a clue does 
not seem to be specifically pointed out. Take the case of the 
following verse from Sahghapattaka’ of Jinavallabha Suri. 


^pcnn W II II ” 


This verse can be arranged as a cakrobandha ® for which the 
reader is referred to the diagram facing this very page. 

Somatilaka Suri, too, has ingenuously suggeted his name in 
the following verse : — 




By taking from each of the first these caranas the 3rd, 17th, 6th 
and 14th letters respectively we get : — 

Sometimes an author introduces his name through a klesa. 
For instance Dhanapala^ { Pr. Dhanavala ) has done so in the last 
verse of Rsabha-pancaSika ^ which runs as under ; — 


^ This work is published in Gaekwad Oriental Series as No. XXXVII 
pp. 81-86. In the Govt. Mss. Library depoisted at the Bbandarkar O. R 
Institute, there are Mss. of this work and those for its commentary etc. 
All of them are described by me in “ the Descriptive Catalogue of Jaina Mss.*’ 
Vol. XVIII about to be sent to the press. 

2 This is here reproduced from my D. 0. J. M. 

^ As regards other peculiarities of this verse, the reader is referred to 
my Sanskrit hhUmika ( p. 26 ) of Stutioaturviih^atikS of Sobhana Muni. 

^ He IS a brother of Sobhana Muni whose StuticaturvimSatikS was com- 
mented upon by him. This is published by the Xgamodaya Samiti as No. 52. 

s This work is edited by me with various commentaries etc. , and is 
published in D. L. J. P. F. Series as No. 83 together with two other works of 
DhanapSla* 
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fir ^rq- \ 

11 Mo II ” 


Samayasundara Upadhyaya has mentioned his name in Kalpa. 
lata ’ at the end of each of the U vyakhyanas. He has adopted the 
well-known method of splitting up the name into two parts and of 
suggesting their positons This will he clear from the following 
verse s — 


“ ^r«rrf WITH T^rarjj; i 


Now a word about a Jaina writer mentioning the name of hie 
guru, when he perhaps wants to remain incognito. 

The avacurnikara of Jinaprabha Suri’s Jinagaraastava has in 
troduced the name ® of his guru as could be seen from taking the 
4th and the 5th letters from each of the 4 carana:^ of the follow- 
ing verse : — 


u 


sfrra^qrtr Jim \ 

9fNTT*TTi?fT7^: n ” 


Avacurnikara has himself said in the last verse that hispuru'e 
name is mentioned in a concealed form in the first verse. This 
last verse is as under : — 




3nT?[5HTT«TvrT5rw yr ^ TTwra^rr: i 

^nrr u 


Vivekavilasa is another work than may be referred to in this 
connection ; for, from the first letter of each of the 4 cararuxs of the 
following verse we learn the name Jivadeva. 

“ mlmT 5TgRw%rra: i 

^ Iff finrp# w ^ H 


I This is a Sanskrit commentary on £!alpasutra attributed to Bhadra- 
b3husv5mm. For a description of its Mss. see my D. C. J M. VoL XVII, pt. 
II; Nos. 520-522. 

^ For this verse and the information connected with it, I am indebted 
to MunirSja Pa 9 .yavijaya 3 i. 
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PRAVACANASARA : [The Pravacamf^ra of Kundakunda 
Acarya together with the commentary Tattvadijaka by 
Amrtacandra Suri, with English Translation by 
Barend Faddegor, Edited w'ith an Introduction 
by P. W. Thomas, Cambridge. 1935, pp. xxiv+228, 
Jaina Literature Society Series Vol. I, Price 15s. net]. 

Kundakunda is unquestionably an authority on Jaina dogmat- 
ics ; and his PravacanasUra, despite its sectarian touches, especi- 
ally certain leanings towards the so called Digambara persua- 
sion, is a quintessential composition dealing with epistemological, 
ontological and monastic aspects of Jainism. On this Text there 
are Sanskrit commentaries of Amrtacandra, Jayasena, Prabha- 
candra and Mallisena ; and besides there are Kannada and Hindi 
commentaries by BSlacandra and Hemaraja respectively ( For a 

detailed information about them see my Introduction pp. 97 etc. 
to Prvacanasdra which is in the press being published by the 
Rayachandra Jaina Sastram§la, Bombay ).^ Of all the works of 
Kundakunda this work has attracted more attention of orientalists 
since its contents were summarised by R. G. Bhandarkar in his 
Report for 1884. The present publication is an English trans- 
lation of ‘ the Prakrit stanzas of Kundakunda together with the 
commentary of Amrtacandra.’ 

The Editor has added an Introduction of about 14 pp. discuss- 
ing some important topics about Kundakunda and his works. 
The editor, after surveying the views of Pt. Gajadharalal ( who 
closely follows Pt. Premi Jama Hifaishi Yol. X^) that Kunda* 
kunda belonged to c. 250 A. D., and those of K. B. Pathak that 
he belonged to the 6th century, comes to a possible conclusion that 
Kundakunda flourished in the 3rd or the 4th century of the Chri- 
stian era especially in the light of the Jaina tradition, the general 


* 


Sioce published. 
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tone of his works, the manner of his references to scriptures and 
the possibility that he was earlier than UmasrSti. 

The question of the date of Kundakunda is a most perpler- 
ing one. It is true that the Pattavalis are not reliable and the 
inscriptions not contemporary evidences , but if they agree on 
fundamental points and if there is no conflict from other souroes, 
their information does deserve a judicious consideration in the 
light of other circumstantial evidence. The editor has not detected 
another weak point in Prof. Pathak's uneven arguments, namely, 
the meaning of the word anvatja as taken by Pathak. It is accepted 
that the anvaya of Kundakunda existed as early as 6th or 7th 
century A. D. ; but from this it does not follow that Kundakunda 
lived about 528 A. D.. because, for instance, Padinanandi of the 
15th century A. D. calls himself a Kundak’inddnvaya-dhuriija. 
Pathak’s evidences cannot supply any earlier limit. Pathak’s 
attempt to identify Sivakumara with a contemporary king was 
only a probability, because it is Jayasena, who comes about one 
thousand years later, that tells us that Kuiidakunda wrote for 
one Sivakumara Maharaja. The argument cannot ‘ disappear,’ 
but it has to be understood with certam reservations. To quote 
a parallel case, there are scholars who would take Kalidasa and 
Dignaga as contemporaries on the authority of a dubious state- 
ment of Mallinatha. Further the editor remarks, ‘ what is more 
decisive is that it ( i. e. Sivakumara ) is known as the name of the 
hero of an old Jaina story w'hich is alluded to by Kundakunda 
himself ( BhaTxzprabhria '7, 51 ) •• this must be the ultimate basis 
of the late commentator's association of Kundakunda with a 
king of that name'. It cannot be decisive but only plausible, 
because Kundakunda refers not only to Sivakumara but to many 
other persons • Bahubali ( Bhavapahudu v. 44 ) Madhupihga ( v. 
45 ), VaSistha ( v. 46 ), BEhu ( v. 49 ), DipSyana { v. 50 ), Bhavya- 
sena( V. 52 )» Sivabhuti ( v. 53 ), Surattaputta ( Silapdhu^a v. 30) 
etc. ; and there is no reason why Jayasena should specially select 
the name of Sivakumara alone and take him to be a contempor- 
Kundakunda. About the priority of Kundakunda over 
UmEsvati there is not muoh doubt, and it can be shown that 
many sutras of UmEsvati closely follow certain gathas from 
Kundakunda 's works. A. close comparison of the Svetambara 
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canon with the works of Kundakunda shows that they inherit 
much that is common, and, as T have said elsewhere, the works 
of Kundakunda are of a oompilatory character, put together by 
way of memory notes at a time when Digambaras refused to accept 
the canon as shaped by the Pataliputra council. That also 
explains why some of his works are called Saras and Pahudas. 
The editor rightly says that the references to non-Jaina schools 
do not help us to settle the date definitely. One is perfectly aware 
that the Prakrit dialect would yield * no chronological certain- 
ties, ^ but this should not be an excuse, as it has been in the case 
of our editor, to neglect that aspect altogether. Savants like 
Pisohel and Jacobi have often used the dialectal evidence in 
matters of relative chronology ; and a moderate attempt, so far as 
Pravacanasara is concerned, has been already made by me in this 
direction ( See Jountidl of the University of Bombay^ Vol. IF, part 
VI). Towards the problem of Kundakunda’s date I might fur- 
ther add that the Merkara copper plates of 466 A. D. (looked upon as 
apocryphal by some) mention Kundakundanvaya, and Sarvartha- 
sidahi ( II, 10 ) of Pujyapada quotes some gathas in the same order 
as found in Barasa Artuvekkha of Kundakunda. A close study 
of their works shows that the relative chronology should be like 
this: Kundakunda, Umasvati, Samantabhadra, Siddhasena and 
Pujyapada (c. 5th century A. D.K So it is more probable that Kunda- 
kunda flourished at the beginning of the Christian era, as I have 
shown in my Introduction. The editor hasj not taken into con- 
sideration Prof. Chakravarti^s dicussion about Kundakunda 's 
date, though he mentions his edition of Pancashkaya. 

The editor's disojission about Kundakunda’s work is very 
poor. He gives merely the editions, and we do not get any infor- 
mation about the form and contents of various works of Kunda- 
kunda. The facts that some Mss. of Mulacara attribute its author- 
ship to Kundakunda and that Prabhacandra attributes Prakrit 
Bhaktis to Kundakunda are not at all noticed by the editor. It 
appears that even some of the good editions of Kundakunda 's 
works have not reached the hands of the editor ; for instance, 
Sat—Prabhrtadisaingraha^ Ed. Manikaohandra Jaina Grantha- 

mala, Vol. IT, which contains the Sanskrit commentary of Sruta- 
sagara etc. and the edition of Samayaaara published by Baya 
Chandra Jaina SSstramala, Bombay, 1919. 

Annals, [ B. O. B. I. ] 
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The editor remarks that stanzas 24-34 of (.Jhap. II (III }) 
seem out of place and have the air of an interpolation. It is a 
hasty pronouncement. 1 have studied the whole problem, and 
have come to the conclusion that these gathSs are not inconsistent 
with the utterances of Kundakunda in his other works ; some of 
the gathas so left by Amrtacandra are very old ones, and some of 
them are already known to him ( See the discussion in my in- 
troduction to Pracacananara pp. 50-54 ). Still the question «• 
mains why Amrtacandra has not included them in his recension. 

In one place the editor says • ‘ in the works attributed to 
Kundakunda there are no allusions to particular scriptures.’ 

I may point out here that Kundakunda definitely refers to a 
Pratikramanj-sutui in his Xiyarnafsnra, gatha 94 ( Pudtkamm- 
•n,dmadh&ye suite jaha varinidani ixidilcamnnani ). 

There are certain errors of facts in the introduction of the 
editor, and they require correction. There is no such work as 
PrSbhrtasara ( p. xv ) on which Balacandrn is said to have written 
a commentary : in fact he has commented on all the three works 
( Pallcashfcaya, Pravacundsara and Samayasura) of Kundakunda; it 
was an error first committed by K. B. Pathafc, and that appears 
to be followed here. V ardhanadeva ( p. xv ) is not known from 
any references • the correct name is Srivardhadeva who is often 
identified with one Tumbuluracarya and not TumbulacSrya 
Silapahu^a refers to Surattaputta and not to Rudra Satyakiputra 
( p. xvi ) ; the editor should have looked to the Prakrit gatha and 
not easily be misled by the Sanskrit rendering Astaprabhrta is not 
at all the name of a work with ‘ eight topics ’ ( p. xix ), but it is 
an editorial designation given to eight small treatises, each quite 
independent of the other, attributed to Kundakunda ; it is an 
error similar to Chappahuda which is a designation for six 
pahudas ( excepting LiAga and Sila-pahwhi ). Niyama in the 
title of NiyamasUra does not mean the ‘ rule of life, ’ but the text 
is so called because it discusses about three jewels which 
necessarily ( '^yamena ) lead the soul to liberation There is no 
edition of Niyamasara by Qajadharalal ; perhaps the editor means 
Samayaprabhrtam. Samayasara-kalasa-nd^ka is not at all an in- 
dependent work of Amrtacandra, but it is only a name given to a 
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compilation of all the verses from his commentary on Samaya- 
sUra. The name of Amrtaoandra ’s commentary on Samayasara is 
not Tatparyavrtti but Atmakhyati. 

The Prakrit gathSs are often cryptic The style of Amrta- 
oandra’s commentary is artificial, elaborate and heavy. It is a 
pleasure to read and enjoy the sound and sense of Amrtacandra’s 
utterances, but to translate the same with justice is a hard task. 
So turning to the translation one finds that the gathas have been 
interpreted mainly according to Amrtacandra ’s commentary. 
Differences in translation are possible in many places, and even 
mistakes can be pointed out here and there. A few typical 
errors might be noted ; in gatha I, 13 visayatldarn = ‘ surpassing 
objects ’ is not correct ; visaya undoubtedly refers to indriya-visaya. 
In gatha I, 74 jivavam devadamtayam = ‘ including those of gods ’ ; 
the translation may be accepted, but the force of amfdruxm is miss- 
ed ; the gatha has in view the enumeration of four kinds of 
mundane beings in which the gods come last. The rendering of 
poggalajivappagassa ( II, 37 ) as ‘ which has souls and matter for 
self ' is a good illustration how the translator is guided by the 
Dictionary even at the cost of the sense. The gathas especially 
could have been translated more literally in many places ’ for 
instance dhoda-ghadi-hamma-mcUarp. = * free from the stain of 
destructive Karmas ’ ; the exact significance of dhoda is missed. 
The long sentence parama-BhattdTdka etc. is rendered as ‘ prostrate 
myself before the holy Yardhamana the mention of whose 
name is auspicious and is worthy of being praised by the most 
excellent Masters ( hhattaralxis ), Great Gods, Tutelary deities and 
Supreme Lords (. parmesvaraa) ' ( p. 3). Any one acquainted 
with the usual epithets of a Tlrthaihkara added by commentators 
will immediately see that Paramabhattaraka etc. are the adjec> 
tives of Yardhamana ; and this way of rendering upsets the 
various notions of Jaina pantheon. There are many such errors 
here and there. When Amrtacandra writes in an involved style 
the translation also becomes tiresome. When Amrtacandra’s 
sentences are short, the translation is lucid and refreshing ( I, 
44 ). Some of the footnotes are important and informative. These 
differences and errors detected should not mean in any way the 
disparagement of performance. The translator has taken great 
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pains, and he has aooomplished hie task with an amount of 
suooess. The translator is not merely a cold academician, as can 
be seen from one of his remarks ; ‘ During these last years I have 
realised the joy of a deeper and better understanding of the Jaina 
religion. ’ 

The translator should have outlined to us in the Introduction 
a general survey of the philosophical tenets of J ainism as given 
in Pravacanasara in comparison with other leading systems of 
Indian philosophy, because every student cannot be expected to 
wade through the currents and cross-currents of a commentator's 
elaboration. The present publication is a good addition to our 
knowledge of Jainism ; and it is hoped that the Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit would soon issue the various volumes of the 
‘ projected series’ of the Jaina Literature Society that the Jaina 
studies might go ahead to keep pace with Vedic and Buddhistic 
studies. 

A N. Upadhye 



INDO-ARYAN LITERATURE AND OULIURE = 
ORIGINS = BY Prof. Nagendranath Ghose, m. a , 

B. L. , of the Dacca University. ( The Book Company 
Ld. , Calcutta, 1934. ) 

This work, meant, according to the learned author, for “ the 
remaking of a lost world, gives, to what are hitherto consider- 
ed as absurdities and insoluble puzzles, ” in the Indo-Aryan 
literature, “ their own natural place and position in the newly 
oriented world. ” 

Although bound in one volume, the book contains two 
separate works • the first runs over a large extent, and deals with 
the history of the VrStyas of the East ; while the second, which 
covers only the last ( XIV ) section, is devoted to culling the 
material out of the present Mahabharata, — the materiel which 
alone, in the opinion of the learned author, formed the original 
“ Draupadl-SSga, ” and was subsequently added to, and even 
altered, most mischievously by the wretched Brahman redactors. 

It has been, hitherto, the fashion of the Western Scholars to 
take to task, off and on, the so called Brahman authors of old 
Indian literature, whenever these scholars found something un- 
palatable to their own tasteior to their peculiar mode of reasoning. 
The learned author of the work under review, while disagreeing 
with the scholars of the 19th century, on some vital points, has, 
most faithfully followed the fashion of putting the whole blame 
upon the Brahman class, for giving a form to the Indian litera- 
ture, which, in his opinion, ought to have existed in some other 
form, originally. In fact, this tendency has, in the present work 
of Prof. Ghose, reached such a pitch, that even an indifferent 
reader would think it highly ridiculous. 

One who is given to reading a literature somewhat intensive- 
ly, forms some ideas of his own ; and once possessed by these 
ideas, he makes his own hypothesis, and works it out according 
to his own particular views, all the while, believing that he is 
doing something great. But the public, and especially the 
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keen-eyed critic, not being so biased, looks at the work from a 
impartial view-point, and it is thus that the real worth of an 
work is ultimately decided. 

That the wholesale condemnation of the Brahmans, as a olaa 
was BO long done, and supported too, with some political motivi 
is now generally known, and the work seems to have reoentl 
been given up as a task achieved. Prof. G-hose, in harping upo 
the same tune, seems to serve kicks to a dead body 1 — not a vet; 
brave feat, indeed 1 

Leaving this main item, there remains very little indeed, tha 
can be looked at as research work I The thesis, laid down by thi 
learned Professor, seems to have been constructed on the Vratyt 
literature, and, *' remains, ” in the words of the author himself 
“ a matter of purely personal conjecture, unrelated altogether tc 
the data of demonstrable historicity. ’ ' 

Thus prepared, the reader may now look into the work itself : 
While the Aryan colonies were established in the Punjab, and 
the Western part of India, the East was populated by the Vratyas, 
who had their own religion, and were ruled by their own kings 
Some Brahmans, being harassed by the oppression of Ksatriya 
rulers, left the Aryan colonies, and emigrated to the Vratya 
country, in the East, where they Aryanised the whole population 
hy certain- Samskaras ( ceremonials ). This, in main, is the 
theory of the learned Professor, who has collected his material 
from the Atharva Veda, and -some Brahmana works, as also from 
some of the Puranas. Prof. Ghose further holds that the Vedic 
literature was, as a whole, subsequently thoroughly revised by 
the priests who had managed to put down their -oppressors by the 
help of the' Vratya • Kings, and thus, with mutual borrowii^, 
made the whole of the population equally Aryanised, with a newly 
cast Vedic literature to suit the needs of the aryanised Vr&tyas ; 
and the collection of hymns regarding these latter, mainly 
covers the Atharva Veda. 

Then the author, in the last section of his works, turns 
towards the Mahabharata, the great Indian Epic, and with certain 
convictions already settled in his mind, offers, to the reader, the 
material of the BxanpadI Saga, upon which the present huge 
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Bralimaiiical structure ot the Epic, subsequently cam© to be 
built. The author,— the seer of this original saga Kcuts away 
the brahmanical portions so as to make out a form of the Saga. 
Thus, “ the Satyavatl Bhisma colloquy, and its uncomely issue, ” 
--meaning the Niyoga episode, -is cut out as a Brahmanic elabo- 
ration. Pandu’s Sons, too, are held to b© Ms own work ; Drona, 
his absurd son Asvatthaman, and all about these, are held to be 
“ a pure Brahmanic fabrication foisted on the original Saga. 
Without giving a complete list of the these vile fabrications, 
it would be well to reproduce here what, according to the author, 
is “ an absolutely sure test*' for finding out these mischiefs 
from the present bulky form of our ancient Indian literature * 
when any part of the narrative is found to be totally lacking 
in verisimilitude, and is, at the same time, seen to imply extra- 
vagant glorification of the Brahman, spcially if this be at the 
expense of some other class, and even more so if it involves the 
humiliation of that class, then we may have the rechauff patented 
as sixteen -annas Brahman-made. ” (p. 195 ). 


S. hr. Tadpatrikar 



FESTBCHRIFT MORiZ WlNTERJNITZ, 

von Otto Stein und Wilhelm Gampert, 1933, Otto 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig. Pp. XIV -f 357. 

It is in the fitness of things that the life of a scholar should be 
crowned at a ripe old age with a volume of studies as a mark of 
respect from his fellow scholars, and we have been long accustom- 
ed to these Festschrifts. But none deserves it more than this 
veteran scholar who for more than two decades has carried on 
the torch of the older generation of scholars. Winternitz’s name 
is familiar to all students of Sanskrit Literature and is one to 
conjure with in many of its departments. 

The work is divided into the following sections * Language, 
Literature, Religion, Philosophy, Culture and History, to wit, the 
various fields in which the learned Professor has shown keen 
interest. In the first section Debrunner ( joint author of Altindi- 
sche Grammatik, III ) has an interesting note on the type nesa 
and 2 ^r$a of the Vedic imperative in -st ; Renou gives an exhaust- 
ive list of words in -ima in Sanskrit and studies the derivation 
of this^ interesting suffix. Among other interesting articles on 
Linguistics may be mentioned Alsdorf’s observations on PischePs 
Materialen zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa. 

The literature section is enriched by Weller on the Text- 
Criticism of the Mahabharata, Schrader on the Recensions of the 
Bhagavadgita, Meyer on the Cultivation of Trees in the Agni- 
purana. The following names will vouch for the all-round 
authority and interest of this section : Richard Schmidt, Gode, 
Sarup and Koerner. 


In the section on Religion we have Shamasastry on the Con- 
ception of Sin in the Vedas, Mrs. Rhys Davids on a Vanished 
Sakyan window, E. J. Thomas on Pre-Pali terms in the 
Patimokkha, Sieg and^ Siegling on the Fragments of a UdEna— 
commentary in Tokharian, Zaohariae on Jain authors of the 16th 
and 17th Centuries, Aiyangar oniPancaratra in classical Tamil 
literature, and De on Pre-Oaitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal. 

The section on Philosophy contains useful contributions on 
various aspects from Strauss, Edgerton, Hiriyanna, Sharma, 
Loomaraswamy, Frauwallner, Tucci, Sohayer and Tavadia, all of 
which are as interesting as they are brief. 


fiual chapter we meet with such well-known scholars 
Geiger, Norman Brown, Przyluski, etc. Each 
contribution is the fruit of deep thought in the particular field, 
ana to give a detailed criticism of the more important studies 
a volume in itself, which, indeed, is the highest 
praise for a Commemoration Volume. 


i. j Winternitz is to be congratulated on having 

admirers, friends and pupils 
generations of scholars, and the Volume under review 
tribute to his pniuB as to that of the different 
authors, deserves to he in the book shelf of every lover of India's 

Oulture and Scholarship. U. Katre 
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*‘VEDICGODS: MV.”' 

BY 

Hibalal AMBIILAL SHaH, B. a. , ( Bombay, 2. \ 

S ECTIO N’— I : GODS V ARUN A-MITRA-SURYA : 

( 1 ) God. Var'inrt : — Fortunately for us, we possess a Tery 

distinctive description of the God Varuna in one of the hymns 
of Rgveda It says that he knows the course of ships on the 
sea. This is how the verse reads : — 

“1^ ^ ^ I ^ II ” RV 1. 25.7. 

( “ Who knows the way of the birds that keep flying in the 
heaven ( - Antariksa ’ ) ; who knows the course of ships on 
the sea. ” }. 

Herein, it seems, we get a clue as to the exact nature of this 
Vedic god. The course of navigation has ever been determined by 
the mariner’s compass which always shows the North, the needle 
pointing to ttve North Pole. It, therefore, suggests to me to take 
this particular description to refer to the Pole Star (a ITrsse 
Minoris-Polaris ) tlie well known Dhrum star or to its regent god 
who knows the course ot ships on sea. In RV. VII, 49, 3, wo find 
that Varuna is assCiCiated with “ waters " as their king. At this 

1 This paper wa" road before the 7’h Or eatal Conference, Baroda, in 
Dec. 1 33 ; it ' as been enlarged and improved subsequently. Ito summary 
will b • found in the Pr.ioe^diigs 1 f the Oonf.*re'io6 ou pp. 125-130. For resume 
and ref 1 eoces see paras 80, 87. For Table of coutonts eto. , see pp, 149*172. 
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stage, we will not discuss the nature of Apah ( ■3Tr<T;) ’’ in the 
^tV. It ie evid^ent that Varuna i& connected with* sea '* intone 
way or the other. ^ 

( 2 ) Varuna knows* the ways of the* birds that soar in Antju- 
rikea. The “bird here does not seem to be an ordinary bird? 
which fKesi It seems to refer to stars which hawe their course* 
fn the sky. We find that the Sun is called a bird : — ■ 

“ In vaa-ioue passages Surya is conceived as a bird traversing 
space. He is a bird ( X, 177, 1-2 >, or a ruddy bird ( V, 47, 3 ),. 
is represented afs flying ( I, 193, 9^), is compared with a flying 
oagle (Vn, 63, 5) and seems to be directly called an eagle 
(V, 45,9) ''(Mac. p. 81 ). 

If flying birds ' are in reality the stars, then the reference 
to the knowledge of Varuna in their connection seems to be the 
Polar Longitudes and the Polar' Latitudes which pass on, from 
Dhruva to all the stars and all the places* It is in this sense 
that ( we think ) the description of the god Varuna-the regent 
god of Dhruva as universal monarch, with spies and with 
a knowledge of all people, is appropriate. He is the only 
steady one in the changing and revolving universe* That way 
we prefer to interpret the verses in I, 25, 10-~18. 

( 3 ) It is significant that Vanina is associated with night. 
This fact would go to support nis stellar nature and bis visibility 
at night. We read that- - 

“ In another passage ( VIU, 41, 3) it is said that Varuna has 
embraced ( pari sasvaje) the nights, and by his occult power has 
established the mornings or days { usrab ). w.^In the later Vedic 
period of the Brahmanas, Varuna comes to be specially connected 
with the nocturnal heaven. Thus iMitra is said to have produc- 
ed the day and Varuna the night ( TS. VI, 4, 8, 3. ) ; and the day is 
said to belong to Mitra and the nught to Varuriz ( TS II, 1 , 7, 4. ). 

( Mac. p 25 ). 

(4) God Mitra * — • Dhruva star is further associated ( on earth ) 
with the Gnomon ( Sanku ) which is inclined to its altitude • it 
fixes up tne nj>rth^.m direction (one of the /owr cardinal points ) 

' Cf, para 65 “Smdhu** aad note to Para 58 with reference to Fish '' 
fend “ aea ” in connections with Canopus and Vasistha ). 
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.just as, on sea, for the same purpose, it is helpful to the na'vigator 
^through his compass For an idea of the Sahku of this type ^ 
we may well think of the one that is to be seen in the Indian 
tastronomical observatories of Jai Sirhha at XTjjain, Jaipur, Delhi 
-and Benares and which is therein known as the "‘Samrat-Yantra/’ 
Kaye p. 3SEf*, p. 41ff ) This type of Sahku is of prime impor- 
tance for tile measurement of Hms, with the help of the shadow 
the sun casts on it and on its equatorial side quadrants facing 
East and West ( the two other cardinal points ^ It will be seen 
that the description of Vaxuna is JTPT ^raT^rr: 1 

h* II 

( “ The righteous knows the twelve months with the family ; 
he knows the offshoot that arises therefrom, ” ( !RV, I, 25, 8.). 

This description of Varuna brings us to the consideration of 
measurement of time which is done through Sanku. 

( 5 ) The associate god of Varuna is Mitra God in V"edas and 
therefore, we may as well take this Mitra God to be a personifica- 
tion or the regent god of Sanku, the Indian Gnomon ( associated 
with Dhruva) and then reread the passage (quoted above) 
which says that the day belongs to Mitra. It is this character ot 
Mitra, that his description of impelling men to action and help- 
ing them ( or the agriculturists ) acquir*»s its proper sensed — 

firg’: ^■&KHTirqTT% «” 

* We read I a the “ PancasiddhSiitika ” Ch. XIII about the Gnomon as 
under : — 

“ The observer placing his eye at the base of the straight gnomon, is to 
inclino It in such a wiy, that the top of the gnomon li in the straight line 
joining the eve d the Pole Staf ’* v 31 )- 

At Lanka this observation is performed with a gnomon lying flat on the 
surface, on Sumeru with one ’•tanding upright, and in the intermediate re- 
gions with one inclined more or less ** ( 32 ). 

“ The people at Lahk3 see the Pole star in the horizon; those on the Metu 
in the Zenith ; those dwelling between, see it between ( the Horizon and the 
Zenith ) ” ( 26 ) 

I From G. Thibaut’s translation ( 1889 ) reprinted by the Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot* I-aboro, 1930 ( p. 86).l 

It should not be forgotten that the northern point of this Sahku is in the 
Pole Star in Dhruva Star and not in the Polar Point. 

* Thus the ‘ Friendly ’ function of the Mitra God arises co-ordmatin^ 
the function of the two gods VaruTia and Sun, 
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“ It is the vo'ce of Mi^ra t^’at impels men = 

Mitra sustains earth as alsi* heaven; viith « steady gaze, 
Mitra watches the active folk ( or agrriciilturists ). Pour te 
Mitra the luscious oblation. ” ( BV. TIT, 59', 1 ). 

(6) The function of Mitra and Varuna cant now be followed! 
w^hen it is said about it as under? — 

In the AV. < IX, 3. 18 ) Mitra is asked to uncover in the 
*' morning what has been covered up by Varuna." “ In the AV, 

( XITI, 3, 13 ) Mitra at sunrise is contrasted with Varuna in 
the evening ” ( Mac. P. 29). 

The antithesis between Mitra and Varuna is expressed as 
under: — 

“ S- B. ( XII, 9. 2, 12) asserts that this world is Mitra, that 
(the celestial) world is Varuna.'’ (Mac P. 23). 

In company with Varuna: — 

“ By occult power Varuna, standing in the air, measures out 
the earth with the sun as with a measure ( V, 85, 5, ) Varuna 
and Mitra send the dawns (III, 61, 7), make the sun to cross 
the sky and obscure it with cloud and rain, while the honeyed 
drops fall ( V, 63, 4 ) ; or ( V, 63, 3 and 7 ) they cause heaven to 
rain and they uphold the ordinances by the occult power of the 
Asura (here-Dyaus or Parjanya ) , *’ ( Mac. P. 24 ). 

( 7 ) Perhaps the golden shield ( BV. I. 25. 13 ) or the cover- 
ing which Varuna is said to be putting on before sending out 
spies ( spaSas ) relate to his using the sun as a measure during day- 
time. We will consider the “ Dawns ’’-TJSas— later on. 

MITRA- VARUNA and SUN 

(8 ) Both these gods Mitra and Varuna constitute an entity 
as described above. Their eye is Surya, the sun ( Mao. p. 30 — 
“ The eye of Surya is mentioned several times ( V. 40, 8 etc. ) but 
he is himself equally often called the eye of Mitra and Varuna 
{ of. Mao. p. 23 ) or of Agni as well ( 1, 115, 1, ). ’* 

It is natural that Mitra ( Sauku ) is closely associated with 
the sun at day-time ; accordingly it has led Vedio scholars to 

take him for a Sun— God or a god of light specially connected 
with the Sun:— 

“ The somewhat scanty evidence of the Veda showing that 
Mitra is a solar deity, is corroborated by the Avesta and Persian 
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TeliRion in general. Here Mifchra is undouhte dy a Sun-gol op a 
god of light specially connected with the Sun, ( Mac. p 30 ). 

( 9 ) We may point out that the beneficent nature of Mitra 
of the Veda ( and Mithra of the Avesta ) consists in the essential 
need he fulfils by supplying the measurements of time, for pro- 
per action and for pertormancfi of nt^s or rituaU. The ethical 
side of this god arises in that way. The measurement follows 
upon the linking of the North ( with Varuna ) and the East ( with 
Surya ) with the help of this god. 

( 10 ) It will now be interesting to note what is said about 
VarunaJ— 

‘‘The hypothesis recently advanced by Oldenberg that Varuna 

primarily represented the moon, cannot be passed over here 

he believes that Varuna and Mitra were the moon and the sun 

This hypothesis does not seem to account at all well f )r the actnal 

characteristics cf Varuna in the ^gveda It has already been 

mentioned that Varuna go^s back to the Indo-lranian period, 
for the Ahura Mazda of the Avesta agrees with him in character 
though not in name. The name of Varuna may even be Indo- 
European. At least, the long accepted identification of the word 
with the Greek “ouranos", though presenting phonetic difficulties, 
has not been rejected by some recent authorities on oomparatiy© 
philology '* ( Mac. p. 28 ). (cf. para 69. ) 

DEVAS-STARS 

(11 ) The difficulties that the scholars experienced in a pro* 
per understanding of the Vedio gods such as Varuna, Mitra etc. 
is quite natural. The impressions which work with them are 
that the Vedic seers merely sang the glories of a variety of natural 
phenomena. Hence the scholars naturally restrict their attention 
to some obvious happenings such as storm, wind, lightning, 
dawn, fire, rains ; or to the course of sun and moon or at times 
to some tribal history. But the mention of them as shining ones^ 
lustrous as conveyed by the sense of “ dw shine^in the word 
“ JDeva us^d tor gods, would naturally invite our attention to 
the starry realm for a solution of the enigma. The foremost in 
such an astronomical realm is, as we suggest, Dhruva in the 
Varuna ; and the second identity is of Mitra with the Sanku 
connected with Dhruva, as Mitra is connected with Vara]pa. 
Both are connected with the sun and moon as every other star 
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is connected with them The connection of Mifra with Time 
{through Dhruva and Sun) necessarili/ Ir^ad^ to a considerahotk 
of the Vedic calendar with its nosl^ice and equinoctial points and 
without which, we wilt never be able to comprehend the nature 
of other Vedic creations, much less their grouping togetluf on 
several occasions in several hymns We have already covered 
some ground in our explanations of the grouping together ot 
Mitra and Varuna. 

(12) Before proceeding with the determination of the Vedic 
calendar, it will not be out of place to note that what applies to 
the Vedic texts does apply to the texts of other non-Indian reli- 
gions where strong resemblances either to the Vedic concejy 
tions, to Vedic narrakione or to Vedic terminology are a marked 
characteristic. A. better understanding ot Varuna and Mitra 
will therefore naturally elucidate the basic conception of the 
greatest ( Iranian ) god AburaMazda and of god Mithra. Simv 
larly, Vedic Vrtra, Soma, Yama, Vivasvat, will naturally help us 
all to know the Iranian Verethraghna, Haoma, Yima and Vivanh- 
vant bettar than before. Vedio Matari&vaa will help us to pee 
through the legend of Promstheus. Even this episode requires 
a clearer conception of the Vedic (stellar) calendar that the Vedio 
seers seem to have fixed up. 

SEOTIOH— II: OLD CALENDAl^ 

( 1-3 ) Vedic CaUndar : — In order to understand other Vedic 
gods, it will be necessary for us to understand the nature of the 
Vedic mouths, Vedic Year, the Solstices and the Equinoctial points 
thereof and the system and division of constellations. We have 
practically no direct evidence which may be considered to be of 
the nature of a positive proof- We are left to gather and infer 
from many sources wLich differ widely and which do not re- 
concile with one another easily in their variances; and in the 
absence of one good reliable data, the choice of any particular one, 
or a suitable explanation of any growth that cannot be explained 
is difficult and the task becomes somewhat perilous. It can be 
easily seen that many hands must work at it and the limitations 
of a single individual applies very well to the humble but a bold 
attempt of the present writer. It has been found that many authors 
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must be kept out for our purposes of xnvestigatioa ; and so toes 
^he many prevalent thsories ( ancient or modern) have to be laid 
aside in this matter. And above all, it has not been possible for 
the writer to go through several previous attempts that the learn- 
ed ( ancient and modern ) scholars have made In this direction, 
because of the immensity of the controversial nature of the 
subject, and of the limited ability of the writer. 

( 14 ) As we quoted before, Varuna knows twelve months and 
the co-related matters with the offshoots It does point to the 
adoption of a year of 12 luni’-solar months and its adjustment to 
the solar year. It cannot be forgotten that in India, the very 
names of the months and their connection with the lunar man- 
sions, bring to us the consideration of the system of Indian coo^ 
stellations which also has to be determined for the application 
to the Vedic conceptions. And herein we possess a great advan" 
tage in the present investigations because all the zodiacal constel- 
lations and many prominent stars and star-groups have their re'- 
gent god^ kn^wn tn us. Since we find Vsruna to be one of the starry 
realm, we can extend our scope in that direction to see if we get 
results which are better than what have been obtained hither- 
to without reference to stars or to the true old calendar. 

( 15 ) We refer to tiie works of Kalidasa and of Kautilya for 
our purpose since they bear the impress of profound scholarship 
and of rheir tncUnahjn to the Vedic loro and because they are least 
modified or tampered witn and therefore they can be relied upon as 
a safe guide. 

(16) PUraimanta months ' — In “ Meghaduta, of Kalidasa we 

read that the hero got the first glimpse of the approaching rainy 
season, on the last day of the Asadha month, that then the follow., 
ing Sravana month was quite near to it and that since the day he 
saw the clouds, he had to spend four more months in exile, it^ 
termination being the llth day in the bright fortnight of the 
month Karttika, when Lord Visnu wakes from his sleep. There 
is one variant reading in this text# which would mean that it was* 
the ' first ’ day of Asadha rather than the last one when the 
clouds were visible. It has taxed the ingenuity of the com- 
mentators to square the latter variant reading with all that is 
related above in this connection- They ultimately leave the 
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text to itself stating that it is not to be literally interpreted, 
They are in such a fix because they understand the months to 
be of the Amanta type, starting with the moment of New inoon. 
However, such is not the case. The months herein are Purni- 
manta type, ending with the bright fortnight 

The portions of the text here referred to are as under^ — 

“ arPTTar^ I ’ ( V. 1. ‘ ) 

MeghaDuta- 2 . 

5nTT% i ” „ „ - 4 . 

“ i5rr#Trofr 

JTinr 4'r^'^^r »” 

( V. l-‘ ) „ „ - 115 . 

[“...(saw) on the iast day of AsSdha a cloudy resting on 
the top of the hill ( 2 “ Desirous of sustaining: the life of Ms 

beloved wife, the mon^h of ^ravaua being at hand ( 4 ) ; My curse 
will terminate when Lord Visrtu rtaes from his sleep resting till 
then on the serpont ; pass the remaining four months with the 
eyes shut (ll5 ) ] 

Since 30 Tithis ( a tithi is one digit of moon in the luni-solar 
month of 30 tith s) would constitute solar days, /owr months 
(of 120 digitsAuni solar tithis ) would require 29j^ x 4 = 118 solar 
days (according to the Arthasastra of Kautilya). Since 30 
solar days constitute a solar month 30 X 4 == 123 solar days 
would make up four solar months ; and since it is only 11th day 
(in the bright fortnight) when the curse is to terminate, four 
days of the fortnight ( ab the end the fourth month ) are deducted 
from 122, which brings the total of day ( of four months) to 
118th day from the time the clouds first appeared. It will be seen 
that the months do end with bright half if the portions of 
the text stand Co-related as they do, Sravana would be near to 
Asadha only if it is ending in its full moon. 

(17 ) Let us take up the Artaasastra of Kautilya, to determine 
the nature of the calendar in vogue in his days ( B. C. 4th cent ). 

“ chc \ r rm M i <ri m 

^ ^ i ipng; i ” ( ch. ii, i, 25 ). 

[ of. Jain Text ’ — ‘ C ’ on p. l54 and note thereon ]. 

“ The Civil Year will constitute 354 solar days. He should 
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pay him in that year more or less when it is completed on the 
full moon of the month S-sadha. ( ‘ ' ). He must provide 

for the extra month determined as per its procedure ( Karana ). ” 

We learn from Kautilya that the month Asadha ( which, we 
saw, ended at full moon ) constitutes the last month in the hot 
season, while the rainy season with Sravana ushers the south- 
ern course of sun. The mid-day ( at Ujjain as per Indain 
convention ) in the month of Asadha is the day when the shadow 
( oast on Sanku by the sun on its reaching the summer solstice 
point ) disappears. The equinoctial days-a day of 15 muhurtas 
and the night of 15 muhurtas-occur in the months of Oaitra 
and A&vayuja (solar month). 

The text of the above referred to passages is as unders; — 

“^rra'or: ^'rsrT?[«a' erTl i sr: igrgf 1 

I 

rfMr; I 

i 1 i’’ 

“ a rrqrr g »in% TT«trr^f p’ 

^ *TTf% i’* 

( Ch. 11, 20, 38. ) 

[ Cf. ‘ Jaina Texts — ’ O. E. L. on pp. 154-161 and 
notes thereon ] 


( 18 ) Scl^ttX!'* yomta' — There is thus no doubt that the system 
in vogue then points to the solstice points on the first day of 
the solar month SrSvana, when it is the dark half because the 
civil year ends with full moon of the month Asadha ( the differ- 
ence between the two being adjusted by two extra luni-solar 
months in one cycle ( yuga ) of five solar years as shown in the 


ooncludicg two verses of this chapters— - 


h?t: i 
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SjrfTg;, «” 

'[H. ‘s#’ ?or'^'?j 

( Cb. II, 30, 38 ). 

( Cf. ‘ Jwina! Texts H. I. pp. 157-158 ), 

" Seasons from SIMts and onwards constitute the Winter sol- 
stice and those from VarsS and onwards constitute the Summer 
solstice. Two solstices make up one year - five years making up 
a cycle ( ITuga ). The sun carries off ^ is in excess by ) l/60tb 
day of a ( civil ) day and' thus 60 parts ( 1/60 x 60 =*■ 1 day > 
make a complete day in a season of two months. I>ikewise the 
moon is short by l/60th day in a day ( civil ) and is thus short 
by one complete daty in a season of two months. In this way, 
when 2^ years are completed ( 60 Inni -solar months are com- 
pleted ) there is an extra luni-solar month. In the end, when 
five years are over another ( extra month ) is added, at the end; 
in Grisma season. " 

Since the luni-solar year ends in the fnll-moon of Asadhs 
( ’ ) there can never be Grisma season at the end 
of 3^ years. Hence the last line of the verse in the text is 
either faulty or of a clumsy construction. It must either read 
” nunam ’’—definitely instead of “ Purvani ” ; or if “Purvam*' 
reading holds good, it must be construed with the previous line 
of the verse, while the word '* Qrlsroe should be taken with 
the word “ Paficibdante . 

( Id ) It appears then that tbe two solstice points, and therefore 
the two eqfainoctial points too are fixed in the solar year although, 
the digits of the moon at those particular four moments 
( of 2 solstices and of 3 equinoctials ) naturally vary in a 
cycle of five solar years. But the point of Interest lies in the 
fact we glean as to the exact place of the sun amongst stars at 
those four moments. That was just the reason { and not its day 
to day application ) that we traced the nature of old calendar 
from tbe authentic source that is still available. It will be noti- 
ced that even these texts that we consulted are not left intact as 
we have noticed in the discussions ( 1 ) over a variant in the 
Meghadota and (2) over the season of tbe first extra luini— solar 
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’saontii at the end of 2^ years in the ArthaSastra A furtlter 
notice of this calendar is mater’al to our investigations. 

( 20 j The year s I/u/rA—SiolaT As 354 solar days comprised 
©ne civil year ( Artha^astra-Oh. TI, 7, 25 ) ending sp-ith the full 
moon or luni— solar month Asadha, the counting of fortnights 
and months had to be adjusted, because 15 days made a fortnight 
and 30 days a ( civil ) month of two fortnights ( ibid— Ch. II, 
S'), 38 ” t ar^^; ii 

aTTEH I « ” f “ 15 days and nights make 

one fortnight which is bright when the moon waxes and which is 
dark when the moon wanes. Two fortnights make a Civil month ”] 
and since twelve such months would make 360 such days, adjust- 
ment in civil counting ( 360 days ) to the Inni— solar phenomena 
amounting to 354 days was brought about by non-counftng of one 
day every third and seventh fortnight in the season of four ( Cf 
^ “IX, 1, 135-36 #cft«3t^TffiTr etc. ) months from Varsa. Thus 
•6 days are not- counted days and the total stops at 354 days. Bince 
the year begins in the dark half of Sr§vana ( ) one 
day of each of the dark fortnight of the months BhSdra, K^rttika, 
Pausa, PhSlgupa, VaisSkha, and Asad!^a will not be counted. To 
this effect is the text of the Arthasastra ' — 

ttto: ^^fn=crgT«tTT<ifT ftfhrotnTT 

'r« 3 T^?NT: ^afr; i (Ch. n, 6, 24). 

( “ The royal year, the month, the fortnight, tha day the new 
year’s day on Sravana ( first day of the dark half of SrtvanaX 
the 3rd and 7th fortnight of three ( six compressed into three ) 
seasons-rainy, winter and summer season short by a day ( 3rd of 
14 days ; then 7th of 14 days-of each of the three seasons ), the 
re t of the fortnights ( of these three seasons J -intercalary month 
being separate-these are the divisions of time. ” ' 

I Cf. Jain Text " M ” on p. 161 J. 


1 We come across tbe usage of seasons with counting by fortnights in 
each, in several inscriptions of the second century A, D., at Nasik and Karle. 
E. I, Vol. VIT pp. 61 to 71, VoL VIIE, pp. 59-94. 
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( 21 ) .\fnlama<*a Tho E.vritein f>f calendar thus fixed upin 
the ArthaSastra is a cycle of five solar years made up of 1830 
(5 X 366 ) solar days; to the solar years are adjusted the luni- 
solar year (of 354 days~l^ moiiihs x 29\ days ) hy two extis 
luni-solar mouths within that cycle. Still, the adjustment is 
not complete because it comes to onlv 1339 days ( 63 months x 
29 Va days = 1829 days ). This discrepancy of a day within five 
years would necessarily obtrude upon the reality in course of 
several years as well as any such that may be in the length of 
the year of 366 days instead of a year of 365 days and odd. ( The 
civil adjustment to the luni-solar year i. e. 36 ' days minus 6 
non-caloulated days to equate with 354 days in the year jnst 
shown before is not in question here ). Hence, it looks, that the 
final adjustment of calculations to the recurrence of natural phe> 
nomena such as the exact time of completion of luni-solar year 
and of tho return of the sun to the fired points of solstice oi 
equinoctials has been devised in the provision of “ Mala M5sa,” 
an expurgated month ( of perhaps varying: number of days) at 
some future period, the period being determined by the school 
according to its own adoption of a data of the length of a luni- 
solar month ( Kautilya has 29 J days). Tho Jain system, the same 
as of Kautilya in most of the pointt , differs here, in as ranch as, 
the luni-solar month consists of 29^1 days, 62 months making in 
all 1830 days, thus fully equating them with the cycle). We 
would interpret the text in the Artha^astra Oh II, 20, 38, as 
under - — 


Text — I I 


TranalatiofU — “ Thirty second ( solar year perhaps ) has a sup- 
pressed ( solar ) month [ days not stated ]-[ according to the sys- 
tem of the ArthaSSstra as implied by denomination of 2 other 
schools in this Malamasa section ]. It is thirty fifth year accord- 
ing to the I school of ] ASvavahas ( theirs being horse’s speed). 
It is 40th year according to Hastivahas [ school ] ( theirs being 
speed of an elephant ). 



( 22 ) It is quite plain that the word “ Malamfisa ** means a 
suppressed month and that it is not an intercalary (smWT^) 
month The latter is invariably called Adhimasa in the 
three passages that we have quoted hithereto. Since this is a 
chapter on the calendar, reference to any scale of payment to 
horse-breeders or to elephant-breeders would be out of place* 
There is another construction possible and that is that the first 
school f of Kautilya ) went by Solstice point, the second by the 
Vernal equinox point ( in A^vinl constellation ) and the third 
was prominent either by its emphasis on the Hasta (Corvns) 
constellation or for the matter of fact by its preference for the 
Autumnal equinox (in Svatl constellation ). These suggestions 
are only hypothetical since we have no other evidence to check 
them : the only sure ground is that it is not ' ' ( an inter- 

calary, an added month) and that even solar year adjustments 
must have been found necessary at intervals. The bearing of this 
discussion is that the precession of equinoxes wa& an unknown thing 
and the system coidained fixed points of two solstices or two eqaintxes 
This fact is very pertinent to our further consideration of the 
Vedio Gods when we are faced with a labyrinth of views as to 
the equinoxes, or as to the starting point in the month stated 
to be the first day of the bright half of Magha ; or views that the 
Vedas were composed or the materials for their composition arose 
in regions far away from India or that traces of polar life survive 
in some Vedic words or rituals or sacrifices. After getting a 
central view-point from the present investigations based upon 
authentic sources free from ceremonial bias and after its applica- 
tions and the results obtained thereby, we shall be in a position 
to review all these views to enable us to trace their growth behind 
several hypothesis and to check them all, for ascertaining their 
proper value. 

( 23 ) Th^ Jam Oale ndar and the Arfhasa^t : — \ Gf. Quotations 
under ** Jain Texts’' pp. 154—161 and notes thereon]. The Jain 
system of calendar is very conservative. Even the later works 
try to preserve the views that were held during the sixth century 
B* C. At times we find that there are moJifications even in these 
books ( see quotation * M * on p. 161 ), since the later authors 
found a considerable change in the seasons with reference to lunar 
mansions and to the lunar months. Tn spite of such aberrations 
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in the texts or in their commentaries, they callectively serve usas 
s ^uide for present investigations ; and since th^ system propounds 
td therein rune i*i a close pnratlel to the one propounded in ths 
Arihatasira we may safely switch over from the Arthasistra t(v 
what is related therein when we find that some particulars are 
not given in the former. It permits us to take a consistent 
and harmonious view of the calendar from both the sources and 
accordingly, there is ample scoxje for these Jain data, in our in- 
vestigations related to the nature of the Vedic Gods. Since this 
article does not mean to serve a compendium of the data in Jain 
works or to explain the variance in details, the reader will have 
to be content with the barest mention of only the required data 
collected therefrom. The known Jain works are ( 1 ) ‘^ Suryapra- 
^napti, ( 2 ) ** Candraprajnapti, ( 3 ) “ Jyctiskarandaka, (4) 
JambudvTpapraifiapti, ” (&) Kalslokaprafcasa There are 
several others also. Those who desire to refer to the original 
will get a great help in the Sanskrit commentaries on some of 
their MSgadhl texts. 

{ 24 ) The Jain system has a cycle of five solar years of a 
total of 1830 solar days, five luni-solar years of 62 months ( 60 
usual luni-solar months pltjs two extra luni-solar months, to 
equate the luni-solar year to the solar one and to the completed 
cycle ). It starts with the moment of summer solst’ce in the 
dark half of the month Sravana, on its first day in early 
morning, with the moon in the Abhijit constellation then, { We 
have not yet seen anything of a * Malamass ^ therein ). 

( 25 ) However we commend the system to the readers as 
supplementing that of the Arthasastra for the division of the 
ecliptic it gives, for the division spaces allotted to 28 con- 
stellations ( the Abhijit constellation benig there ), and for the 
dally and yearly courses of the Sun and of the Moon amongst 
those allotted spaces and for its equinoctial and solstice points 
according to the data that it has adopted. We shall give here 
their data as briefly as possible for the facility of the readers 
and in a tabulated form after giving their brief description, cor- 
related to the probably Vedic one as might be justified because 
of the same system of the ArthasSstra (Seepp. 154-172;, 

( 26 ) Ecliptic • — In the Jain system, the ecliptic is made up 
of two styles. One of 1830 spaces and the other of 3660 spaces. 
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The difference is not at all material since the former is as good 
as the latter and vice-versa We will follow the division of 
3660 spaces. Trie division of 360 degraas is entirety absent and it 
looks that the guiding consideration has been the year of 366 
days and therefore, it looks, the space division has been fired upon 
just to suit this number 366. 

( S7 ) The sun completes ten spaces within a solar day ( of 30 
Muhurtas ) ; accordingly it takes him 366 days to cover 3660 spa- 
ces and to return to his old position. He completes 915 spaces 
in his course, from a solstice point to an equinoctial point and 
in the same way, further on (3660 ^ 4 = 915 ). In one solar 
month, he covers therefore 305 spaces ( 3660 f- 13 =*= 305 ). The 
course of the ecliptic runs through 28 constellations amongst 
whom the spaces (3660) are distributed by four standards. S’irst 
standard ( see ‘ D ’ on p 113 ) exclusively covers the constellation 
Abhijit to whom 42 spaces only are allotted. The second (see ‘A^ on 
p. 113 ) is a regular standard allotted to 15 constellations, each 
of which occupies 134 spaces ( which the moou covers in a solar 
day ) of the ecliptic. The third is an inferior standard ( see ' B ’ 
on p. 113 ) assigned to six constellations, each of which occupies 
€7 spaces and the fourth standard is superior standard ( see ‘ C ’ 
on p. 113 ) and it embraces the remaining six constellations me- 
asuring 301 spaces. The names of respective constellations and 
their spaces can be looked up in the table I on pp. 162-163. 

(38 ) The moon traverses in one ( solar ) day (of 30 muhurtas) 
134 spaces which means that sidereal month consists of 27^^^^ 
days ( 3660 v 134 = 37^®^ ) This is in obvious contrast to the 
sidereal month of 37 days stated by Kautilya ( ArthaSastra Gh. II, 
20, 38 ) “ I " “ The sidereal month is of 27 days ’*). 

It looks that the author has left out odd figures for a round 
number. Supposing that he takes the system of 37 constellations 
and omits Abhijit with its 42 spaces, giving to his ecliptic only 
3618 spaces ( 3663 - 42—3618 spaces ), distributing 134 spaces to 
each constellation ( 134 x 37 = 3618 ), his other data will not work 
out. From one lunation to the other, the moon covers 39^ days 
according to him; while according to him it takes only 27 days for 
the moon to complete the circle for herself. The extra distance re- 
presented by 2| days ( 29^ - 27 ) L e. by 2^ x 134 spaces, i e. 
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by 335 space, is the distance that the sun covers between the two 
lunations in 29^ days. With that speed he will take only 318'6 

days to complete the whole circle ( 3618 spaces ) while actually 
he ought to take, according to him 366 days. This small 
discussion will point out the advisability of taking up the Jain 
data unhesitatingly with its system of 28 constellations, the con- 
stellation Abhijit being included. The Jain data gives the period 
of lunation to be days; deducting from it its sidereal 

period of moon of 27-^/^ days, we get a period of days 

which the moon should traverse to complete the lunation. Mul- 
tiplied by 134 spaces that the moon travels a day, we get the total 
amount of spaces which the sun really covers in 29^.2 days; and 
in that way, in 366 days, he covers exactly 3660 spaces. It must 
be noted that the Abhijit aonsleliaftort tncludeU in the system of 
366 days attd. 3660 spaces and li is mdispen sable, and that the text 
of Kautilya cannot be reconciled with any other prevalent system 
to-day excepting the Jain one. We shall be therefore following 
a perfectly right course in applying tlie Jain data ( which are in 
consonance with those in ArthaSastra ) for a Vedic calendar 
because of their being in harmony with ArthasSstia of Vedic 
leaning 

( 29 ) A — ^The 15 constellations each of which occupies 134 
spaces of the ecliptic are — 

A^vinl, Krttika, Mrgaslrsa, Pusya, Magha, PurvaPhSlgunl, 
Hasta, Citra, Anuradha, Mula, Purvasadha, Sravana, Dhanistha, 
PurvaBhadrapada, anJ Revatl-each of 134 spaces. 

B ^The 6 constellations each of which occupies 67 spaces 
are : BharanI, Ardra, Aslesa, Svatl, Jyestha and Satabhisa-eaoh 

of 67 spaces. 

C ^The 6 constellations each of which occupies 201 spaces 
are • Rohini, PunarVasu, UttaraPhalgunl, Vt^afeha, UttarasadhS 
and IJttaraBhadarpada.-each of 201 spaces. 

B The Abhijit constellation occupies 42 spaces. 

(30) mx‘ d P(/ints [ Vide Tables Ilf and IV ( on pp. 169- 
172 ) ] All constellations together make up au ecliptic of 3660 
spaces. The points of equinoxes are stated to be as under ( thev 
are fixed points ): — 
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Autumnal Squi^nvx ^ — When fche sun completes 23 spaces ot 
the constellation SvsttI ( out of its 67 spaces ). 

Vernai JSqumox-'- When the sun completes 69 spaces of tlte' 
constellation A^vinl ( out of its 1 34 spaces )• 

The solstice points are removed from these two equinoctial 
points exactly by 915 spaces { a quadrant ) and accordingly they 
are as follows: — 

The Summer Solstice ‘ — When the sun completes 45 spaces ot 
constellation Pusya ( out of its 134 spaces ). 

The Winter Solstice* — When the sun completes all the 201 
spaces of constellation Uttarassdha, at its ending moment and 
when the first space of constellation Abhijit begins. 

The first year of the cycle ( Yoga) begins when the sun enters 
the 47th space of constellation Pusya and when the moon 
enters the first space of constellation Abhijit early morning 
at a particular moment ( morning of the Tst clay of the dark 
fortnight of the month Sravana ). The position of the moon (dur- 
ing the cycle ) keeps changing thereafter at every equinoctial and 
solstice point while that of the sun repeats itself mathematicallj , 

( 31 ) Seasons : — [ Vide Tables III and IV { on pp. 169-'172 ) J 
The ramy season begins with the summer solstice (Daksinayaaa), 
and the two solar months herald each succeeding season. Thus 
the winter solstice marks the advent of the season Si&ira. The 
Autumnal equinox occurs in the midst of Sarad season and the 
Vernal equinox comes in the midst of season Vasauteu 

The course of ages did not harmonize with these periods of 
year and the seasons and we notice the tendency ( of later 
writers ) to modify the earlier statements or to put a new inter- 
pretation or a new ncmenclature on the original text on the part 
of some of the Jain commentators. It can be noticed in their 
observations on the scriptural texts we named before 

The accompanying quotations ( with notes thereon on pp. 154-- 
I6l ) relating to the old Jain calendar will prove to be of great 
interest and the tabular form ( on pp. 162-172 ) will elucidate the 
course of sun through the constellation^; and in various months 

3 [ Annal«, B. O. B. h | 
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(32) Ragunt O-odK • — Next, in imporfeanoe are the regent 
gods of these constellations. Thoy are of great importanoe for 
our comprehension of the nature of the Vedic conceptions of gods, 
The names of the regents are noarlv uniform in the Jain and in 
the Brahmanic texts. They stand on a common ground which is 
a great point as to the essential unity between them. 

(83) R« • Tiib/es ■ — The way to find out the position of 
moon at the moment of solstice or of oquinox is shown at the 
end of the space table 1 ( pp, 162-165 ). 

Whether the Rasis ( sif^nR-steli ir ) were known at all to the 
Vedic poets, or known in the nomenclature that is in vogue 
to-day cannot be settled now. It will ba seen from the table that 
three constellations which encompass tho stars in the sign 
Scorpic-Vrlcika-can be never missed by any observer of 
heaven. We therefore give the names of the ( stellar ) signs also 
in the tables that we give. 

( 35 ) In table II ( pp, 166-168 ) we try to give the modern 
equivalents, in the current astronomic terminology to the stars of 
the 28 constellations with the names of their principal stars and 
some of their marked feature? and here wo are much indebted to 
Pillai and Kaye. The shape and color of some stars of most of 
these constellations is given from tho Jain texts and here too, we 
have to acknowledge our indebtednes.s to them. There is a good 
deal of variance in the number of constituent stars of some con- 
stellations. We try to give the variants although, it has to be 
noted that the discrepancies in these respects are a matter of in- 
dividual observations and they make no material difference. 
( Vide table II ). 

( 36 ) In the unequal spaces of constellations and in the 
order of enumeration we strictly follow the Jain texts as also 
in the data with respect to the ecliptic to the fractional length 
of solar days, lunar digits, lunations, sidereal year, the cycle 
( Yuga ), and with respect to the measure of course of sun and 
moon amongst the 28 constellations. ( Vide table I ). 

space- EcUvtic ■ Non- Jam ■ (Vide tables I and 

IV; I and III). 




No. 8. Shows constellations from siRTO to arj^ ( in 18 hours to 2 ) Avith Rl%c and seasons. 

Shows the constellations of the Divine Night and daybreak in Asvinf. 

Vedio Gods— by H. A, Shall, 
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There is a possibility of another type of space division of the 
total of 3660 of the ecliptic. That system is not mentioned by 
the Jain texts but still, the writer may make a note about it. 
It would seem to allot 42 spaces to Abhijit but then it would 
equally distribute the remaining 3618 spaces between the remain- 
ing 27 constellations, allotting 134 spaces to each one of them. 
In spite of this distribution, this system will have the same solstice 
and equinoctial points but in several other intermediate totals it 
would vary a little from the list we have given. The possible 
currency of such a method of counting with non-Jains has not 
to be lost sight of when we consider the constellations coupled 
with Vedic festival tithis. Since there is no deviation of any 
material character, we simply mention the same in the tables 
we give. 

( 38 ) These tables with star maps will be of great help in mapp' 
ing out the constellations by actual observations- a much desired 
practice which has been lost since not only by centuries but even 
further. (It has been noted by Albernni ’ that the Hindu 
astronomers of his day cannot point out the constellations if 
asked to do so 1 What a sad picture when we contemplate that 
the Vedic gods are of stellar nature. ) The tables will also help 
in the calculations of the postition of moon stated in the obser- 
vance of several auspicious days, or of worship of several gods 
and goddesses. There, it will have to be ascertained in advance, 
if any stated day represents either lunar digits of a luni-solar 
month or the number of solar days in one particular solar month 
or if it is a calculation of civil day coupled with the former or 
the latter or ot equal or unequal space division It is generally 
the first year of the cycle ( Yuga ) that is taken by convention. 
Herein, the starting point, in the first day of the dark half of 
SrSvana will hold good as also the space divisions. The only 
other point that remains to be stated is that we shall have to see 
if, in the nomenclature, the month and fortnight are not the later 

^ See Kaye “ Astronomical Observatories of Jai Sinha, *' D. 77 Note 1. 
Alberunl [A. D. 973-1048] writes ( II, 83) . — 

** The Hindus are very little informed regarding; the fixed stars. I never 
came across any one of them who knew the single stars of the lunar stations 
from eyesight, and was able to point them out to me with his fingers. ** 
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modified otH'S in or ier to harinoniK*' thetiJ with tlu* ehanges tint 
have oome upon later on ( throaffh the fact of the precession of 
equinoxes), or that, ill equating the old names with the modem 
ones, if the lunar digit has not interchanged for the solar day 
and vice versa. We now ask the reader to revert to the tables and 
to a citation of some ol the iniiwrtant portions of the Jain texts,’ 
given in the appendix before lie begins to read other seotiona 
(39) As regards on <i futl mo.n nig/it nt full- 

moon : — Some of the Jain texts observe that in the 8x>ecified three 
months the constellations are different from that we would 
naturally understand from the name of the month. Thus on a 
particular full moon night, moon will be with Mfila in the 
(luni-solar) month .Jyestha. with Dhanisthft in the month 
SrAvana. and with A.rdra in the month Margasirsa. Tn the rest 
of the months, moon will be approximately with the constella- 
tions implied by the names of the months. To-day, however, itis 
a matter of renewed observations. ' » of ‘ Jain Text J ’ on pp, 

158 and note thereon i. 

Jain Text and Notes Ihureon ■ We cite ( in appendix) 
some of the portions of the Jain texts which gave us the data. 
Binoe the iCalalokaprakasa text runs Ln easy Sanskrit verses, 
preserving the original material, in citing texts we prefer it to other 
works for the purposes of this article. Tho.se who would like 
to know more of the old calendar and its system must gather for 
themselves from all the texts mentioned before ( in para 33 ). 

(40) Before we resume the main work-to continue (from 
section I ) the thread of our investigations to find out the batie con- 
eeptionii of Vedio gods,— it will be worth while to take stock 
of the ground that we have covered already. 

( 1 ) From the “ Meghaduts, ” we saw that the system of 
the months we should keep before us are of PurnimAnta type. We 
found it to be tbe case in the calendars of the Artha^Sstra and of 
the Jain texts 

(2) From the “ Arthasastra, ” we saw that the Yugft 
system had its solstice and equinoctial points expressed in terms 
of the solar months and further implied by seasons, coupled with 

’ Quotation from Jain Text* with Notes thereon and Tables I-IV, will bi 
found at the end of this article as Appendix pp 154 ff. 
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end of the year in a bright fortnight. This system ran in close 
parallel to the one of the Jain calendar and that the time divi- 
sion of Kautily a with reference to the course of moon, though 
varied slightly, yet materially tallied with the Jain system in 
its ways and methods 

(3) We found in the Jain calendar the exact position of 
the sun with reference to the two solstice and two equinoctial 
points and we got two complete systems of old division of ecliptic 
with reference to constellations and solar months. 

( 4 ) We then get at the Zodiacal constellations and their 
regent gods. 

{ 41 ) Now we take a step further and see if some of the con- 
stellations and phenomena ( that arose by course of sun traversing 
the same ) enable us to understand and appreciate the Vedic singers 
better than before It will be found that in one or another form, 
these constellations and the delineation of old equinoxes and sol- 
stices have been preserved for us ; the writer has found that the 
drama of Vikramorvaiiya of KMldUsa is such a work. The 
Saknntala and RaghuvamSs too serve the same purpose. So too, 
the Mahi,bh3,rata and the Ramayana. They are, in themselves 
relatively later growths consistent with the earlier Vedic one 
forming one unit as it were by continuity ; but all of them enable 
us a better approach to the prime source-the Vedas With these 
brief notices here, the writer passes on now to the consideration 
of the Vedic gods and goddesses. The writer has put on paper 
some of his researches with reference to the Dramas of K3,lld&sa 
in his article. ’ 

SEOTION—III . VERNAL EQUINOX: ASVINS and USAS: 

( 42 ) Goddess ITsae and the Aivins ' — SVe now refer to the 
goddess Usas, “ the most graceful creation of Vedic poetry.” 
( Mao- p. 46 ). She is the goddess of Dawn. “ She removes the 
black robe of night ( 1, 113, 14, ) ” (. Mac. p. 47 ). In her ordinary 
aspect, she heralds the physical day - but it is then the day of 
the mortals. 2 here ts a day of the immortals which too is ushered 
in by the Usas. The conception of the northern passage of sun 

1 *' The Astronomical Data in the Dramas of KSlidSsa ' ' It will be 
published in the A. B- I., Inter on. He hopes to reduce other researches to 
writing m course of time. They are in progress 
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{north of equainr ’ connctini? Kuch a day goda and Ms south, 
ern course their ni«hfc is ii familiar conception in the old liht 
ature. We read in tha Surytn^iddhdnta I. 13 and XII. 45 thatfton 
Arles upto Libra, it is tlie re!jit)n of the fjods, the rest teinj 
that of Asuras. 


" U II 

“wunrsit ifsr^rnr^^ tnfw u 

aTirrort psrtt 3 » «h n 


In the PaficaSiddhautikS. ^ Cl. Thibaut’s translation, p, 86 
( see note to para 4 and (luotatioiis from tliis text ) Oh. XIII, 87, 
we read — 


“For those who dwell on the back o’. Moru the sun onoe risen 
remains visible for six months, while he moves in the six signs 
beginning with Aries ; for the Asuras he is visible as long as 
he is in the latter (half of the ecliptic)’'. Manu“ 1, 67 says 
that the ( human ) year is a night and day of the gods, the northern 
passage being day, the southern being night. ” 
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The Taittirlya Brahmaua (III, 9, 2ti) ‘‘tf#’ cfT 

” 11 says that the one day of gods is the Samvatsara 
( Tilafc, pp. 68*70 ). The Satapatha BrShmana ( II, 1, 3 ). prefers 
to take three seasons Vasanta, Grlstna and Varsa to connote 
the northern passage of the sun and the rest of the three 
seasons to connote his southern course, the former associated 
with the gods and the latter with the Pitrs “ I 

^ f^r%5cw fqtfnr.....^ ^ar??nTcr^ I 

^T%afTcrcft fqi|5 rTlf ” II 

(Satapatha Br. II, 13 ) ( Dixit, p. 34.) 

( 43 ) For the gods thus as in human affairs, there is an inter- 
vening period between night and day with its goddess, when that 
loiig night of the gods terminates. That leads us to the equinoctial 
points (with northe*a course of sun on equator), to the mid-point of 
the two solstices, since the year commences with a solstice point. 
We saw that the equinoctial points are in the constellations A&vinl 





and Svati and accordinqjly their regent gods have their rightful 
place with the goddess Usas in one form or another. We first dwell 
upon the Vernal Equinox, upon the two Asvins who preside over 
this equinoctial constellation of Atvini, the half of which ( vide 
tables III and IV ) goes over the divine night ( of. “ She re 
moves the black robe of night,”) and the other half over tbe divine 
day. “Yaska quotes a passage stating that ‘one (of the two Atvins) 
is called .son of night, Um other the son of Dawn’ [ Nir 12, 2. ]. 
(Mao. p 49 ). RV. cf. VCI 10, 1. “ The time of their appearance 

is often said to be the early dawn, when darkness still stands 
among the ruddy cows ( X. 61, 4 ) and they yoke their oar to 
descend to earth and receive the offerings of worshippers ( I, 22, 
2, etc.) Usas awakes them ( VI£[, 9, 17). They follow after 
Usas in their car, ( VIII, 5, 2 ). At the yoking of their car Uqaa 
IS horn ( X, 39, 12. ) ” Mac. p. 50). What a splendid picture of the 
occurrence of Vernal Equinox when the nature shakes off its 
slumber-when it is rejuvenated '. 

“ Usas is borne on a oar which is shining ( 7II, 78, 1 ), bri- 
lliant ( I, 23, 7 She is drawn by steeds which are ruddy 

( VII, 75, 6 ) ” ..“ She is also described as being drawn by ruddy 
kine or bulls ( * go ’ = I, 92, 2; 1, 124, 11 ; V, 80, 3 )-” Mac. p 47. 

“ Both the horses and the cows probably represent the ruddy rays 
of the morning light. ’’-Mac. p. 47. “ Her radiant beams appear 
hke herds of cattle ( IV, 52, 2-4 ) ”...“ She opens the doors of 
darkness as the cows their stall * ( I, 92, 4. ) Mac. p. 47. The 
gods are often described as ‘ waking with Usas ( I, 14, 9 etc. ) ’ 
Mac. p. 47. The divine day has commenced. 

(44) It will be evident that the cwins gods Alvins, the regents of 
the constellation AsvinI at the equinoctial point, are thought of by 
the Vedio poets in connection with the termination of the divine 
niglit; and also in connection with the commencement of the div* 
ine day. Chis i. the divine character of tiie U§as which brings her 

1 The imagary after the ocwstalls and after herds of cattle seems to 
have been furnished by the village life of India where cattle set out 
{ cows after being milked early ) of the Tillage at daybreak for^ grazing. 
They return at du.sk to their homes when the o iws are milked again. Both 
the period of time of their outgoing and incoming, paccioulacly the latter, 
i» considered very auspicious time of “ ijirar ”, the time of Dawn and Dusk, 
when clouds of dust rise out of the movement of the cows. 
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together with the Akoinfi. It is not a phenomena of the northern 
or of the polar regions bub a phenomena o'" return of Spring. In 
khat way we see that the “ Dawn herself is born of Night ” (I. 
123,9) ’ Mac. p. 13. “...She removes the black robe of Night 
( I, 113,14) ” Mac p. 47. 

SECT ON-- -:V : From VERNAL to the AUTUMNAL 
EQUINOX; SEVERAL GODS and GODDESSES. 

(45 ) Autumhui Ecjumox it will be seen that the divine 
daybreak at the Vernal equinox explains the association of XJsas 
with the twin gods Alivins. At that time, nature herself has work- 
ed a change towards her own rejuvenation ; there is little of 
human efforts or activities that counts then 

It is however different at the approacli of the Autumnal 
equinox, The progress of the seasons, after the Vernal one, parti- 
cularly from about the Summer solstice (rains) iipto the Autumnal 
equinox is associated with human efforts in the form of agri- 
cultural operations and of a subseqent good harvest. Therein 
several natural forces are supposed to participate, advancing or 
aiding the human efforts or impeding their course. During the 
rainy season the earth gets flooded and the religious and other 
regulated activities ( which proceed from the correct apprehension 
of the measurement of time made through vSanku and shadow ) 
fall into abeyance Days and nights are clouded and therefore the 
sunlight, the stellar movements, and the luuar progress generally 
get out of observation. These are the “ impediments ’ ’ of those 
days ; while the beneficent influences are in the form of a good 
harvest and the resusciation of the vegetation on account of the 
profuse supply of water from sky. The Vedic songs seem to be 
an attempt to trace the forces that range behind these develop- 
ments that are at work and which forces are behind the human 
attempts in reality ; the songs reflect the glory of the divine 
grace that is instrumental in helping them and also in over- 
powering the manifold impediments that they are subject to, -and 
what are human efforts without these divine graces ^ The utmost 
tribute that is paid to these gods is their celebration and the 
humble offerings ( of the season ) accompanied with their recogni- 
tion and emulation, with prayers and devotion. It is natural 
that the poets-the Vedic seers-try to exhaust the enumeration of 
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all these forces- it is therefore impossible for them to detach or 
isolate any one agency from the rest that are at work. The prin- 
cipal god of this period is Indra and the m ain obstructive force 
is the serpent Ahi or Vrtra. The serpentine constellation ( Hydra 
Ahi : Vrtra ) near summer solstice ends just at the Autumnal 
equinox covering a fourth part of the Zodiac from Aslesa and of 
the southern sky near it from Pusya upto Svati. Accordingly, 
most of the regent gods of these intervening constellations (Pusya 
to Svati-Brhaspati to Vayu) ^ come into the fray and help Indra 
one way or another. There are other stars like Sirius and Cano- 
pus and star-groups like Ursa Majoris-the Saptarsis which are 
also involved in this period ; they too are brought in, in one form 
or another. From their occurrence as well as from their heliacal 
rise, the northern constellation Saptarsi (Great Bear-Ursa 
Majoris ) helps Indra as also the two southern stars Sirius 
Rudra-Siva ( A-Oanis Majoris S. 16°34 ’ ) and the star Canopus 
(A-Argo Navis S. 52°39’) known as Agasfcya. If we leave out these 
stars and constellations associated with the seasons, associated 
with the resusoiation of nature and fruition of agriculture, we 
will not be able to understand the Vedic songs. There are many 
regent gods of constellations from the Summer solstice onwards. 
Brhaspati helps Indra. Then the Pitrs-the Saptarsis-combine in 
the image of Brhaspati and they take an active part. So does 
Aryaman ; so do Savitr, Twastr, Sarasvatl and gods Vayu-who 
are also called the Maruts and the Matarisvan, The last one forms 
a terminus to the Serpentine demon Hydra. They are spoken 
generally in plural. They are of greater importance than most of 
the others enumerated since their occurrence is associated with 
harvest and with the Autumnal equinox: and they form a terminus 
to the heliacal rise of the Saptarsi also. The star Svati, being in 
the north, rises earlier by about an hour just after the tiasta and 
earlier than the Citra constellations which are in south and there- 
fore the scope of Maruts gets more extended to the regions of 
Hasta and Citra. The physical characteristics of Vayu-wind- 


^ This will explain the name “ Guruvayur god of Malabar in South India 
at a celebrated place of pilgrimage and furthur, of the beneficent agency 
that is celebrated through this god. 

4 ( Annals, B. O. R. I, ] 
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extend the scope even during the rainy season and therefore, of all 
the gods, they are the most associated with inclra Since Agastya 
rises in autumn at different places on different days ( being in the 
south ) ie also gets associated with the Autumnal equinox as it 
were, marking its complete rise through the association of early 
rising of the star Sv§.tl. It is through the Agastya, that Brhaspati 
Vianu and Agni enter into the fray against the serpent Vrtra 
-the Hydra-to help and to associate with Indra. Soma too gets 
in, a being of important consideration, at the Autumnal equi- 
nox at Svati.’ the following pages will unfold what is told 
herein 

(46) It is impossible therefore to keep a numerical sequence or 
to concentrate exclusively upon the characteristics of one single 
god in the subsequent paras without taking into account those of 
the others. It is impossible to proceed with the basic conception 
of the gods that we now describe, in the detached manner we 
could describe that of Varuna, or of Mitra, or of the Usas and 
the A&vins. Varuna and Mitra are indispensable throughout the 
year where Light and Time are involved ; therefore they find a 
place along with the one or the other god of this period particu- 
larly at the Autumnal equinox. After these preliminary observa- 
tions, we proceed with further examination or explanation of 
the distinctive features of these gods, as best and as short as it can 
be possible 

( 47 ) Vsyu • — This god is the regent of the Svati constella- 
tion { A-B65tes-Atctur us ) at the Autumnal equinox as we saw 
from the calendar. “ Vata is spoken of as producing ruddy lights 
( X, 168, 1 ) and of making the Dawns shine ( 1, 134, 3 ) ” - Mac. 
p. 83. It is the ewenmc/ of the G-ods, as Asvins marked their 
daybreak. 

( 48 ) The Svati star is N. 19742’ while Hasta (Corvus ) stars 
are S. 16“ to S. 24° and the Oitra star is S. 107 38‘. Vide table 
II lor the modern equivalents. The phenomenon on the Indian 
horizon ( it is not polar ) is that the Svati and Oitra stars make 
their appearance in the Last soon after the Hasta group completes 


^ See illustratioa maps. 
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Its rise.' Thus the very early advent of Svati is noted as its swift 
course. It is not unusual to call stars as ' birds ’ as we noticed 
before in the section on the God Varuna Hence Svati at times 
is depicted as a swift bird-swifter than any of its prototype. 
Accordingly, it earns the name of the swiftest bird which is the 
reputed Eagle “ Vayu is fond of Soma, to which he is invited 
to come with his teams and the first draught of which he obtains 
as his share ( also in company with Indra, I, 135, 4 ), for he is 
the swiftest of the gods ( SB. XIII, 1, 2-7, etc. ) - Mac. p. 82. 

“ Vayu reached the goal first and Indra second ia a race which 
the gods ran f^or the first draught of Soma ( AB II, 25 ) - Mac. 
p. 82 These statements point to early rise of SvSti over that of 
others Unlike the Alvins, they are associated with Indra as 
Maruts. They strike Vrtra [ ( Hydra-vide Vrtra ), the serpentine 
demon Ahi ( Mao. p. 152 ) ], assisted by Indra ( I, 23, 9 ) - Mac. 
p. 81 ; and with them, Indra gains light ( VIII, 65, 4 ) and 
finds the cows ( 1, 6, 5 ^ - Mac. pp 80 and 81. ** And the Maruts 

sang a song and pressed Soma, for Indra when he slew the dragon 
( V, 29, 2 ; V 30, 6 ) - Mao. p. 80 They are keepers of cow- 

stalls. Indra produced cows for Trita ( Gnomon-vide Trita ) 
from the dragon and delivered the cow-stalls to Dadh^anc and 
Matarisvan ( X, 48, 2 ) ’’ - Mao. p. 71. The cows are light ( vide 
cows ) and at the Autumnal equinox, the cowstalls refer to 

^ Owing to differences in magnitudes of these stars, to the variations in 
atmosphere at this period of the year, at various places in India, owing to 
the wide range of Indian latitute ( 9o to N. 35° ) as also to diversities in 
methods of computations of rise of stars, while there is no good reliable guide 
in these respects for calculating either heliacal rising or heliacal setting, 
and last but not the least, OK’ing to the limited knowledge of the mathematical 
phase of astronomy on the part of the present writer,--for all these reasons 
combined-it is impossible to be exact in details or to be precise in particulars 
That task devolves on more capable shoulders 

The present writer is however confident as to the truth of the generalities 
that he is able to present from his personal observations and from the data 
he is fortunate enough to collect and interpret from the literary classics 
and from the reliable authors. Even then, it is difficult for him to decide 
if the classical authorities adopted Kashmir ( N. 34° 2* ) as their standard 
for their reference to the heliacal rise and setting of s.-ars-suoh as Agastya- 
Canopus-or that they stuck to Ujjain, ( N 24®-Kaye ) the standard Indian 
meridian, for this purpose. Kautilya’s measure for the longest day of' year 
applies to the latitude of Kashmir which is therefore remarkable for our 
considerations. 
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( period of or portion of ) Bootes- Kroup of scars whicli arenesurtlie 
sixth, star ( Vasistha ) of Saptarsi. 'f'he Dadfiyanc is the AMni 
eonstellation-since ‘ to Badhyafic the Asc-ins j?ave the head of a 
horse ( 1,117, 22 ) ” ( Mac. p. 141 ). Soma is light and its trails* 
formations ( vide Soma ). The connection of Agni with this god 
explains the myth of the eagle bringing fire ( vide Agni). The 
terrestial Agni is lighted np at the daily dawn and at the dusk 
of the Autumnal equinox which is (mother (‘cleslial form of Agm 
{ idde Agni ). jSfi;af/-the Maruta-are thus associated with Vitra, 
India, Trita, Cows, Dadhyafic, Soma, Agni and Saptarsis 
( 49 ) The golden colour of the star SvSti ( Areturus ) imparts 
a good deal to this imagery. The Maruta are “ golden, of sun- 
like brightness, like blazing fires, of ruddy aspects f VI, 66, i; 
VII, 59, 11 ; VIII, 7, 7 ) ” - Mao, p. 78. Their mantles, ornaments, 
helmets, cars, wheels of their cars, are all golden ; their coursers 
are all ruddy, tawny and gol ien footed-Mao, p. 79. This ruddy 
nature imparts to them as Matarisvan much of the attributes of 
gold or fire • but really MatariSvan is not Agni. As a star, it 
does partake of the nature of Agni ( light )-but “ when as Matari 
^van he was fashioned in his mother ( amimita Matari = cp. 1, 141, 

5 ) he became the swift flight of wind t 1 II, 29, 11 ) ” - Mac p. 71 
He is therefore a Wind god, regent of Svati* 

( 50 ) Trila '• Soma — “ Indra and Trita in three or four pas 
sages perform the same feat, that of slaying a demon. ” “ Trita 

is associated with the Maruts in the thunderstorm. — Moreover he 
finds Agni, kindles Agni in heaven, and takes up his abode in 
human dwellings, clearly as a form of Agni. His abode is remote 
and hidden, and Soma there. ” “ Tn the A vesta he is once 

( Yasna IX, 10 ) described as the third man who prepared jETa tno, 
( Soma) for the corporexl marld. ( Athwya— Aptya being the second) 
and once ( Vend. XX, 2 ) as the first healer who received from the 
Ahura Mazda ten thousaud healing plants which grow round the 
white Haoma, the tree of immortality. ’’ -Mac p- 68, “ Trita 

cherishes (him who is like) Va'urta in the ocean (TX, 95, 4)” 
—Mao. p, 68 “ Soma occupies the secret place near the two pressing 

ston of Trita ( IX, 102, 2 ) and is besought to bring wealth in a 
stream on the sides ( Prsthesu ) of Trita-( IX, 102, 3 >. “ Soma 
caused the sun along with the sisters to shine on the summit ( sSnit) 
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of Ivifa (, IX, 37, 4 ) ” —Mac. p. 67/68. Sucb st© the distinctive 
features of Trita. 

(.51) Who is this Trita ? Connected with Varuna, with two 
stones of Trita, and the abode in human dwellings suggest to us 
the Sahku the Gnomon with its two side quadrants, with its 
central portion pointed to Varuna (the Ahuramazda ). Naturally, 
as a means to the measurement of time he is, associated with 
the Maruts ( the regent god of Svati ) at the Autumnal Equinox 
and with Indra in the Vrtra-fight Hence, what shines on his 
summit is the Light which alights there, for irs conver^on tnfo 
Time ( at Autumnal Equinox ) and which is here described a* 
“ Soma ’* on IM summit. The idea of fire being brought out of sky 
or the idea of Agni produced from rock, by the bird is very well 
known in the MstariSvan myth. -( Mac. pp. 71-72 ), The summit 
known as ‘ Sanu ' of the gnomon and the association of the 
Maruts would in themselves suggest the Autumnal equinox when 
the fire is lighted up. ( Vide Agni ). “ Soma is purified by Trita ” 

( IX, 34, 4 )-Mnc. p. 67, seems to refer to the ( calendar or ) Time 
checked at the Autumnal equinox, when the measurement of Time 
is checked by the Light ( Prabha-' Palabha ’ ') that is cast on the 
gnomon on the mid-day of the day of the Autumnal equinox. We 
may read again the descrintion in para 50 

(52) “ -..In one passage, m the middle of a Varuna hymn, 

Trita is described as one in whom wisdom is centered, as the nave 
in the wheel, ( VIII, 41, 6 ) ’'-Mao. p. 68. This seems to refer to the 
manifold beneficent activities which arise out of the Time 
measured out of the gnomon. ( The conception of Manu is a 
parallel ease in this respect ) The plight of Trita in a well ( Mac. 
p. 67 } seems to be a picture of the gnomon in the rainy season 
when the earth gets flooded with water and the gnomon gets 
surrounded by water, rescued by Brhaspati ( Mao p. 67 ) ( in Sarad ) 
when ‘ the seven rays ’ ( =Saptarsi-) rise heliacally in Autumn. 

( 53 ) Soma : — What is Soma ? Tt will be easy to follow the 
basic conception of this god if we refer to his Vedic colour. ’ 

^ In para 50/51, under “ Trita we read that the ‘ Haoma ' is white in 
Avesta. If redness and whiteness mean little ditference with re^^erenoe to 
Light, then Vedic Soma would secondarily be the of moon, of 

Light and. Time in the Vedic Lunisolar calendar. 
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Soma is “brown, i. babhru ) or ruddy aruna), but most frequent, 
ly as tawny ( hari ). Thus Soma is a branch of a ruddy tree ( X 
94, 3 ), it is a ruddy milked shoot ( VI , 98. t ) etc. ” ( Mao. p. 105) 
the part of Soma plant which is pressed is called Amsu (IX $7 
28 )-Mac. p. 104. 'so iar the colour of Soma is concerned there is 
little doubt that (he colour is that of Light. He is an embodiment 
of Light and in that way the following narration becomes sigm 
ficant. He caused the Sun to shine ( IX, 28, 5 ; TX, 37, 4 ), caused 
the lights of the sky to shine ( TX, 85. 9 i and produced the sun in 
the waters ( IX. 42, I ). He caused tiie sun to rise, impelled it, 
obtained it and bestowed it, and caused the Dawns to shina” 

( Mac. pp 109-110). “ He makes his worshippers participate in the 
sun { IX, 4, 5 ) and finds light for them ( IX, 35, 1 ) -- He found the 
light ( IX, 59, 4) and wins light and heaven (IX, 3, 2 V’.. “ placing 
light in the sun ( VI, 44, 23-24 , VI, 47, 3-4 ) ” -Mac. p. 110. The 
elements of the Dawns are two = its Time of occurrence ( Equi- 
nores and the daily grandeur of light ). The god Soma who makes 
Usas shine therefore constitutes “ Soma ” as the god of Light, 
the light which pervades m the stars too and in the universe. But at 
times, the light gets transformed when it reaches the terrestial world 
and one such transformation ( on Sanku ) is “ Time ” : and Soma 
becomes secondarily, a god of both Light and I'im 3. In that way, 
we can understand the following passages “ The term Madhu, 
which in connection with the A&vins means * honey ’ or ‘mead' 

( very suggestive of the Vernal season and of the bees which are 
then active), comes to be applied, in the general sense of * sweet 
draught’ not only to milk ( payas ) and ghee ( ghrta ), but especial- 
ly to the Soma juice ( IV, 27, 5 , VIII, 69, 6 ) : Mythologically 
Madhu is the equivalent of Soma when the latter means the 
celestial Ambrosia ( Amrta)- Conversely, Amrta is frequently 
used as an equivalent of ordinary Soma ( V, 2, 3 , VI, 37, 3 etc. ; 
VS. VI, 34 ; SB. IX. 5, 1, 8 ). King Soma when pressed ts Amrta 
( VS. XIX, 72 ). Here we may remember the two pressing stones 
of Trita, the two quadrants on the sides of Sanku. Another expres- 
sion is ‘ Somyam Madhu. ’ ‘ Soma Mead ’ ( IV, 26, 5 ; VI, 20, 3 )” 
-Mac. p. 105. The connection with Alvins at the Vernal Equinox 
is expressed through Madhu while with Vayu it is' told that Soma 
the purified draught is offered exclusively to Vayu and Indra 




— • scoRP'O 

f. Stows oonsteUatlons from T^lWr to 'CRSr (in hours 12 to 21 ) with seasons ^nr^, and Shows Divine 

Evening the ^NT twilight, with ^RStm and the harvest and Soma, sacrifices and 
celebrations of this period. Shows coastellations of Divine Night. 

Yedio Gk)ds— by H. A. Shah. 
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( Mac. p 106 ). Thus Soma is connected with the two equinoctial 
points,- tlie epithet Sucipa ‘drinking clear (Soma)’ being 
distinctive of Vayu ( cf. Mac. p. 82 ). '’ -Mac. p. 106. The connec- 
tion of Soma with Vayu makes it pre-eminently a god of the 
Autumnal equinox, Vayu being regent god(s) of Svati. 

( 54 ) It looks as if there are other forms of Soma. “ Soma 
clotJies himself in waters, that streams of water flow after him, 
when he desires to clothe himself in qows ( inmilk-TK, 2, 3-4) *' 
-Mac. p. 106. It will be worth investigahon how this transforma* 
tion is alluded to in a variety ot ways in the Vedic poetry. Accord- 
ing to JIV. VII, 47, 3 and VII, 49, 2-4, Apah are brilliant The 
imUrs seem to be regarded as a form of light and if that be really so, 
Varuna, who is the lord of Light, can well be said to be the lord 
of Waters or the ‘ Lord of ocean ' ( Mao. p, 25 ). Cf. “ Varuna 
clothes himself in the waters. ( IX, 90, 2 ; cp. VIII 69, 11-12. ) ” 
-Mac. p. 25. We may as well see the truth of Trita being styled 
“ Aptya, because of the connection of Sanku ( gnomon ) Trita 
with Light ( Apah = waters = Light ). 

(55) In the abo^e passages, it is significant that Soma 
desires to clothe himself in cows. It seems that “ cuw^" is an expres' 
sion which signifies light wherever the cows are ruddy or shin- 
ing or in heavens. The oowstalls then would suggest beams or 
flood of light as we would notice in the Dawns or in the myriads 
of stars ( of Bootes group ). 

( 56 ) The Soma drink which makes the gods immortal and 
which is the Amrta seems to be nothing but a figurative expression 
for the immortality where the Ijight and Time continue and which is 
the case with the gods— the stars*' who are an embodiment of these 
elements. The life that the mortals get, it seems, is made up of 
restricted Light and Time and of what trickles down through 
the spaces from sky in the form of water, rain-drops and the 
ultimate juice that is created in the vegetable world and which 
fills the udders of the cows. The convention for a fixed standard 
of time for human or religious affairs seems to have selected the 
time of the Autumnal equinox when the living world enjoys once 
again the mercy of this god-the mercy of light and “ water in 
its abundance, at harvest time after a good rainy season, and at 
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the end of the Hydra conetellation. rioma ih therefore truly called 
the milk (. piyusa) of heaven ( LX. 51, 2 etc. ), is purified in 
heaven { EX 83, 2 ; IX 86, 22. etc. ). He flow.s with his streamslo 
the dear places of heaven t IX 12, 8), ..he occupies heaven (K 
85, 9 ), he is in heaven ( SB. Ill, 4, 3, 13 '■ or is lord of heaven 
( IX 86, 11-13 ) ” -Mac. p. 111. 

I 57) Apah ; - The nature ol A pah beiuff wholly or partly a 
nature of Soma-Bight-various other references in connection with 
£.pah can be easily followed. It is said that *' they abide when 
the (jada are and Ihe xeat of Mitra and Varn>,ia in , X, 30, 1).. ..They 
are beside the sun and the nun is irith them , I, 23, 17 ) ” —Mao. p. 85, 
This is evidently a reference to Sanku. to light on it and to the 
time of Autumnal equinox. The gods are conceived as stars in 
heaven which is the ocean, i “ The atmosphere is often called a 
sea (samudra) as the abode of the celestial waters.. ” -Mac p. 10)] 
the lord of all being Varuna. T'he Apah ‘ are ihe goddesses who 
follow the path of the gods ( Vli, 47, 3 )”-Mao. p. 85. The idea seems 
to develop in the Apsamwe, the divine (water) females ; and along 
with the Soma, they are naturally associated with the Autumnal 
equinox = “ The Apsarases of the sea are described as flowing to 
Soma ( IX, 78, 3 ), with reference to the water that is mixed with 
the juice, ” -Mao. p. 134. The chapter on Apah has to be read in 
connection with that on the Apsarases. Since Soma is preeminent 
ly placed with Vayu, the Apsarases are placed with Gand 'lurm 
who seem to be none else than the Stars ( Bootes) at the Autumnal 
equinox : — “ In several passages Oandharva is closely conneoted 
with some form of celestial light. Thus he is brought into relation 
with the sun, ‘ the golden winged bird the messenger of Varuna’ 
(X.123, 6), withthe sun bird ( X, 177, 2 ), with the sun-stead 
( I, 163, 2), with Soma likened to the sun ( IX, 85, 12 ) ” -Mao. p. 
136. The golden winged bird mentioned here is not sun but the 
golden star Svati (Arcturas) at the Autumnal equinox ; and there- 
from ( from, one equinox ), the opposite point of the Vernal equinox 
steps in, in the imagery of the steeds. We read that “ Gandharva 
is sometimes conneoted with the waters, ‘ Gandharva in the 
waters ’ and the ‘ aqueous nymph ’ are alluded to as the parents of 
Fawta and Yamt ( X. 10. 4 1 -Mae, u. 137. The Yama seems to 
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be also a conception of Gnomon ( ^ankn ) with reference to the 
mortals in connection with Time when memory of the dead is re* 
solved into Time-oblivion. “ He is associated with the departed 
fa'h-r<t, particularly with the ilhgirases ( Mao. p, 171 )...HiB father 
is Vivasvat ( X, 14, 5 )" -Mac. p. 172.... A.gni, Yama, Mataridvan 
are mentioned together as the names of the one being ( I, 164, 
46 ) " -Mao. p 171 The Ahgirases are Saptarsls ( vide Ahgirasa ), 
the Viva<txit is the Pole star-Dhrava ( vide Vivasvat ) ; and their 
close association with MStari^van is evident since the gnomon at 
the Autumnal equinox is just what is herein referred to. The two 
doers of Yamt seem to be the two side quadrants of the gnomon 
which give morning and evening time, the sister YamI being the 
light which alights on the Sanku itself at the Autumnal equinox 
as also on the side quadrants in that period We will not dilate 
upon it. Yama ’s foot— fetter (padbisa) is spoken of as parallel 
to the bond of Varuna ( X, 97, 16 ) " -Mac. p. 172. The bonds of 
Varuna are the polar longitudes and latitudes “ In their 
dialogue, in the BV. ( X, 10, 4) Yama and Yaral call themselves 
children of Gandharva and the water nymph { Apya yosa ) ” 
Mao p. 172. 

Thus the chapter of “ waters ’’-Apah-leads us to a considera- 
tion of Soma, Light, Gandharvas, the Apsarases, the Yama and 
YamI because light is associated with the gnomon, Varuna and 
with Time and thus with the mortals. 

( 58 ) Apah too are connected with the Agni as we saw just 
before, it is expressive in more than one way. “ As mothers they 
produce Agni ” ( X, 91, 6 ) -Mac. p. 85. As waters, it seems that 
they refer to ( here producing ) the heliacal rise of the star 
Aga'dya,^ which comes at the end of the rainy season in sign 

• Cf. Raghu. IV, 21 " ” Waters became 

clear on the ( heliacal ) rise of Canopus-born of Knmbha-of grert effulgence. 
MallinStba comments : — “ spre???: icgRf! I vridlfl 

’ • From I>owson*s “ Hindu Classical Dictionary we learn under 
^ Agastya * that—** Agastya and Vasistha are said in Hgveda to be the o&pr* 
ing of Mitra and Varuna, whose seed fell from them at the sight of Urvadi 
and the commentator SSya^a adds that Agastya was born in a water— jar 
( *B!umbha * ) as a fish of great lusture, ” whence bewasoalled * Kala^isnta^ * 
‘ KumbhaSambhava * and ‘ Ghatodbhava* * From bis parentage ho was called 
* MaitrSySrupl * and Aurvaseya. ’* ( continued on next page ) 

5 I Annal8> B, O. R* X* ] 
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Virgo. The more of it oan he difioussed when we refer to Agni 
and the ApSinnapSt god- the son of waters. Let us repeat that 
“ sometimes at least the celestial waters were regarded as oon 
talning or identical with the heavenly Soma, the beverage of 
Indra”-Mae, p. 86. “ The ntnio'^phere is often called a sea (samudta) 
as the abode of the celestial waters. ” ( Mao. p. 10). The '* heaven- 
ly river Ganges *' is a very familiar expression for the Milky Way 
( Via Lactea). 

( 59 ) Adiii : She is said to be the mother of the gods and 
accordingly her stellar nature is to be thought of first. “Ths 

{ oontinupd from previous page ) 

From “ Agastya in the Tamil I^and^ ” by K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, B. a- 
University of Madras-p. 2, we learn that * — ** Agastya is known as ‘Kalafiaja 

• KumbhaSambhava ^..(the pot-born), from the fact that he was born from the 
seed of Mitra received and preserved m a pot ( ‘ Kumbha ’ ). The story runs 
that once upon a time both Mitra and V^arupa had a sort of love contest in 
respect of the heavenly dameel Urvadi and that they could not do anything 
more than depositing t^eir fertile seed, one in a pot and other in the sea. 
In time, Agastya WAS boro from the pot and Vasi^tha, one ot the reputed 
Saptarsis ( Zeta Ursa Majoris-Mizar ) started hiM life from the sea. 

The above quotations show how the story develops round the word 

* Kumbha *. 

It IS apparent to the writer that the word * Kumbha * is here misunder- 
stood and so too the variants of that word. As in the ^ llasta* word (vide 
‘ kari’ ) which means hand as well as the trunk of an elephant, ‘‘ Kumbha” w 
both ‘ the pot ’ as well at * the forehead of an elephant. ’ We have to take 
here the latter sense of the word: meaning thereby, ** the (heliacal) rise 
of the star Agastya when the consto'lation H=ista ( Corvus ) is not visible (in 
season Sarad- Autumn ) , when the sun covers those decrees wherein that por- 
tion of Hasta ( Gamma, Fpsilon and Alpha Corvus )-fche forehead region of 
elephantine head-is heliaoally set. Perhaps the same period should hold 
good for the heliacal rise of the star Mizar-Vasistha. Origin of both these 
stars IS connected with Urva^i which is Celestial Equator and Equatorial 
shadow later on ( of. present writer’s paper ** Astronomical Data in the 
Darmas of KSlidSsa ) which would point to the circumstance of completion 
of their heliacal rise at all places in India when the sun is approaching the 
celestial, equator with the approach to the equinoctial star Sv5ti which rises 
eax1ier,with the Hasta constellation (vide paras 45 and 48 ), 

Jitds to be noted that the stnr is styled a “fish” of great lustre. This 
calling the star a fish will help us in interpreting some of the 
* m\rp^eles ' of the Gospels ( Mt. KtV, 13-21 : KV, 32-39 ) and other portions 
v^b^re the disciples are called ( Mt. IV, 19-20 ) ‘ fishers ’ and made 

fishers of Men * as well as the Flood or the Deluge stories wherein the ‘fi^h” 
( Oanop\i^-'^gastya ) plays ,a prominent part. ( continued on the next page) 
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godb are said to have beau bora from Adibi, the Waters, and Earth 
( X, 63, 2 ) ” -Mae. p. 121. Their daily course would naturally 
associate them with the earth and water. She is bright ahd 
luminous ( 1, 136, 3 ) ” -Mac. p. 120 and hence, her stellar nature 
is definite. “ She is widely expanded ” ( V, 46, 6 )-Mao. p. 120 
which is therefore a description of the Milky Way- Via Lactea 
the Heavenly G-anges. Aditi is the mother of Mitra and Varuna 
“ ( Vlir, 25, 3 ; X, 36, 3 ; X, 132, 6 ) " -Mac. p. 120. It looks that 
the Vedic conception of the prime cause of light and stars has 
passed on even beyond from the Varuna-the Pole Star, to Aditi- 
the infinite cluster of the Stars. We can now easily understand 
the “ Adityas. ” “ In X, 5, 7, it is stated that the existent and 

non-existent were in the womb of Aditi, in the birth-place of 
Daksa. ” -Mao. p 46. 

( 60 ) C)w • We read that ■“ the beams of Dawn are personified 

as cows, which draw her car ( Mao. p. 47 ) ” -Mao. p. 150. The 
Maruts, the regent god(s) of Svati, are sons of cow : “ the cow Prin? 
( V, 52, 16 ) or simply a cow is their mother ( VIII, 83, 1 ) and they 
bear the epithet *' Gomatarah having a cow for their mother ' 

( I, 85, 3 ; op. VII£, 20, 8 ) ’' -Mao. p. 78. The opening of the oow- 


( oontmued from previous page ) 

Because the fishes do not wiak, the stars have been styled at times 
‘ fishes ' as may be seen from the lexicon of Amara, III* 218, “ 

I the same effect we read in the drama ‘ Vikramorvaslya of 

EalidSsa after III, 17, “ ^ { sf =(1 sTf 

II ^ The gliding through of these * fishes ' in the heavenly 
expause might have givoa rise to the idea of the heavens as a vast •* Sea, ” 
the Pole Star Dhruva-Varu^a being the suzerain, styled also as the Lord 
of the Sea Close association and the nature of Mitra and Varuna ( in 
north ) has been noted already ; and Canopus m the south may well get in 
the picture. The seed of Varupa (in the northern quarter) may well be 
associated with the birth of Vasistha in the “ sea ** in-North. 

As noted before { in paras 4.5 and 48) the early appe iranoe of the pearl- 
like star CitrS ( Spica -Alpha V'lrgo) along with the rise of Hasta 
(0>rvus) constellation may well have given rise to the conception of a 
popular myth expressed in “ valuable pearl to be found 

( in the * Kumbha *)-in the forehead of an elephant. 

It will be realised how the words “ Kumbia, ’ “Fish'* and “Sea** are 
applicable in the old myths and stories. That is how the Elephant-headr^d 
olaasioal god GaQ.e4a comes into being, the heliacal rise of the Star Ganopus- 
Agastya when the “ Hasta ( Corvus -*karT-) disappears heliacally. 
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stalls at the dawn may therefore refer to the eqinootial iima 
it is not a daily affair that is^ intended thereby. Butfot ths 
Autumnal equinox, the Maruts would not be in the picture. The 
star group ( representing the cows ) which is connected with the 
Svftti ( Aroturus= A-Brtotes ) star is the Bofites cluster of sbis 
( N. 20® to N. 50® ) which has at its other ( northern ) end the well 
known star Arundhati K Aleor ) and the star Vasistha ( Sixth of the 
Saptarsi-Zeta IJrsse Majoris It seems th-it the famous cow oi 
plenty— ‘ IS Axxdinl- fCfiimdnan * ’ -Surabhi-Devakl-has soni* 
reference to this star group < including Svati K if we renembet 
that the Nandinl-KSmadhenu is in the keeping of Arundhatl and 
Vasistha ( Of, Baghuvarh^a, I, 56, 82; 11, 25, 62 ff. ). The stargrous 
Bootes connected with Sr&ti and Aloor ooonptes nearly 20degie« 
of ( northern ) passage of sun in heaven and the king Billpa totl 
21 days in attending her. He met the lion ( r<*ci coloured S rati) on 
the final day which perhaps means that the scar Svati-Arctunis- 
was there after 21 days. We have therefore to consider this period 
and this constellation Bdotee in our thoughts of opening of &e 
at the autumnal ‘ dawn. ’ For futhur reference tooow, 
see Appendix re “ Artjaman and Bkato a ” on pp. 151—153. 

(61) Anqirasea ! — The fathers-or the Pitre-ara the regents of 
constellation Magh& ( Alpha Leo-Regulus *. It seems that 
they refer to the constellation Saptaifi < Ursse Majoris) of seren 
stars, the last of which occupies the spaces at the Antumnal 
equinox. Yama is associated with the departed fathers (Fites), 
particularly the Angirases (X, l-l , 3 and 5 )-Mac. p 170, and 171 
“ Accompanied by them Indra pierces Vala ( II, 11, 20) ’ -Mac, 
p. 142. “ To them Indra disclosed the cows ( VIII, 52, 3 ) for them 
he opened the stalls ( I, 51, 3 ; I. 134, 4 )”-Mao p. 142. The action 
of killing the demon and opening of the cow-stall does oonneol 
them ( through Hydra and Bootes ) with the Autumnal equinox at 
Svati. Hence it will be proper if we understand them as Saptarsis 
from this latter point and from the former point which refers to 
their regency of Magha. We may read this chapter accordingly. 

The Veuisthas chxim to have first awakened TJ^as loith their hymns 
^ ^II» 80, 1 ) ’’—Mac, p. 47. This seems to refer to the heliacal riso 
of Vasistha in the season autumn, with cessation of rain snd 
approach of harvest season when sacrifies are resumed, of, 
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fea) Vivnovnt-Ma^'i • ** Soma dwells with Vivasvat ( IX, 26, 
^ -Mao. p. 42, , as well as JLpah ( vide Soma and Apah ). This 
description points to the stellar nature of this God. “ The gods are 
also once spoken of as the offspring (JanimS.) of Vivasvat (X, 
63, 1 ) ” -Mao, p. 42. This does point to the preeminence of this 
god, which, in the stellar regions belongs to the Pole star - to 
Dhiuva. “ He is the father of Manu the ancestor of the human 
race ” -( Mac. p. 42 ). The characteristic connection of Dhruva 
with the gnomon seems to have been referred to. The Alvins 
who dwell with Vivasvat are besought to come to the offering 
(1,46, 13 ) ” -Mac. p, 42 The A&vins who dwell with the Viva- 
svat refer to their proximity at the Vernal equinox and the con- 
nection of Soma points to his proximity at the Autumnal equi- 
nox. “ Some dwells with Vivasvat ( IX, 26, 4 ) and is cleansed 
bv the daughters ( H,= longitudes ) of Vivasvat ( IX, 14, 5 ) ” 
-Mao, p. 42, “ The streams of Soma flow through the sieve hav- 

ing obtained ( the blessing ) of Vivasvat and producing the bless- 
ing ( bhagam ) of Dawn ” ( IX, 10, 5 ) Mao. p. 42, is quite natural. 

( 63 ) Sacrifices followed the measurement of Time from the 
gnomon (Sahku). We read that “ Manu was the iustitutor of 
saorifioe.-For when he had kindled the fire, he presented the first 
offering with the seven priests to the gods ” ( X, 63, 7 )-Mac. 
p. 139. The seven priests are the Saptarsis heliacally arrived, 
associated with the sacrifices which start at the end of the rainy 
season in autumn and with the suppression of Hydra. Yama too 
is the son of Vivasvat ( Mac. p. 1 39 ) which is the same concep- 
tion but from a different view point-ffom point of oblivion with 
reference to short human standard 

(64 ) Tvattr-Sara^ >ti • We apply the calendar to MCtrtam the 
position of sun when the worship in honour of the goddess 
Sarasvatl commences. The days when this goddess is invoked 
are A§vin, 7th to 9fch tithis ( digits ), of the bright half, when the 
lunar mansion on its seventh tithi is Mula constellation, and on 
the ninth the constellation is then Sravana. The first day of the 
SrSvana month is of the dark half when the sun is in the 47th 
space of Pusya and the moon is in the O (or first ) space of the 
Abhijit constellation (Vide tables III-IV). From that day, 81 
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(Ugitsofthe moon wUl complete the sixth fit hi of the ^svin month ( its 
bright fortnight ) which would mean in all 79 and 43/62 solar days 
from the summer solstice, or 796 and 58/62 sapces of the ecliptic. 
Tne sun would therefore he at the time in the Citra cnnstelhixm 
perhaps nearing the Citra star longitude ( A Virgo- Spica ) com- 
pleting its 38 spaces, the regent god being Tvastr. By that time, 
the moon will complete 2 circles and 3358 r/ith 29/31 spaces ( 134 
spaces=a solar day) from Abbijit, placing herself in the constella* 
tion Mula according to the equal space system ( vide table IV ). 
Three digits more and she is in the Sravana constellation, in its 
53rd space. Now we can understand the description of Sarasvatl* 
and Tvastr with reference to CitrE ( Spica ) star. 

(65) Sarasvatl is called " an ‘ iron ’ fort” -(Mao. p. 86) 
perhaps from the blue colour of the star Spica. She is called a 
stream ( ‘ Sindhu ’ ) surpassing all other water ( bright light ) in 
greatness. The term ‘ Stndhu ’ is remarkable in its reference to the 
star of the magnitude of Citra ( Spioe-Virgo ). It seems that 
great stars are considered to be oceans of { water ) light. She has 
"seven sisters and is sevenfold ( VI 61, 10-12 ) ” -( Mao. p. 86) 
which evidently seem to refer to the ( heliacal arrival of seven 
stars of the Saptarsi constellation. " The goddess comes to the 
sacrifice on the same chariot as the Fathers^ and seats herself on 
the sacrificial grass (X, 17, 8-9)’ -Mac. p. 86. The reference to the 
arrival of the^ifr^^rhersis a reference to ( the heliacal ) arrival 


of the Saptarsis, perhaps completed at the same time. Her appear* 
anoe at the harvest season has been an international symbol~a 
stalk is given in the hand of the Virgo ! the Vedic poets see in 
her the motherly element and sings that “ Hot unfailing breast 
( cf AB. IV, 1. ) yields riches of e ;-ery kind” { 1, 164, 49 )-Mao p 87, 
a beautiful picture of the splendid harvest She is “a Vrtra slayer 
Mao p. 87; evidently, since her beneficent influence 

persists even when the Hydra has not yet terminated. The star 

Spica rise.s just after or along with the Hasta and Svati and hence 

much of the imagery that can bo pictured 
_flrom the proximity of the Hasta constellation. “She is particularly 

Jda retains the association of Autumn. So too the 

refleota season in her piotuce, the peacock 

reheots the Saptar?!- the fathers (vide para 75 for this peacock). 
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( S. and naturally ) associated with the Maruts " -Mao. p. 87 and 
78), “The VS. even speak of Sarasvatl as the htide of the Asivins” 
( Mac. p. 87 ) which seems to refer to the astrolo_:;ioal seventh 
house to their position in east ( lagna ), with reference to CitrS. 

(66) The god Tvastr has an individuality of his own. He 
holds an ‘iron’ axe in his hand ( VIII, 29, 3 )” Mao, p. 116. 
This seems to refer to the shape ’ of the Hasta ( Oorvus ) con- 
stellation. He bears a bowl of wealth, a cup full of Soma ( AV. 
9, 4, 3-6 ) “ Mao. p. 116, This picture brings in Svati in which 
constellation, Soma is purified and drunk by the gods.’* “As a 
companion of the Angirases, he knows the regions of the gods 
( X. 70, 9 ) “ Mao. p. 117. This refers to his rise with the Sapta- 
rsi constellation. He is “ yoking his two steeds ” ( Mao, p. 116 ) 
which seems to point to the two stars of ASvinI constellation in 
the opposite direction. ” Tvastr is especially the guardian of 
Soma, which is called the ‘ mead of Tvastr ' ( 1, 117, 22 )-Mao. p, 
116. This seems to refer to the simultaneous rising of the star Svati 
and Oitra on the eastern horizon. Since the (Autumnal) equinox 
does not fall in the Citra constellation in spite of its having such 
close association, but it has to give way in preference to Svati, 

( which rises earlier ), Indra is said to have a quarrel with Tvaqtr 
and to have stolen Soma from his bouse (Mao. pp. 116-117 ) which 
i*! near equator 

(67) It will be worth while to note that the months, days 
and the fortnights of festivals have to be scrutinized before we 
may apply the old calendar. We have to see if they are or are 
not modified or changed later on ; and to see if the days are either 
solar ones, or civil ones, or if it is the digits that are stated by 
the day. 'Wherever lunar digits and lunar mansions are stated 
it looks that the solar days ( of solar months ) are not in question , 
rather the solar day and position of sun amongst stars is fixed 
thrt/ugh them ; but we have to be careful in accepting the name of 

• The imagery after this shape of an “ axe ” reappears later in a 
different form in onr olassioal literature in the figure of ParaSurSma who 
holds an Axe. It is like Oa^eia and KSritikeya, the advent of Agastya-star 
Canopus-, the symbolical elephantine head being substituted by the axe-like 
shape of the Hasta ( Corvus) constellation. Knrttikeya givus another 
imagery after Agastya, the ride on peaoook representing its heliacal arrival 
along with that of saptar^i ( vide para 75). 
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the month in all such oases. It seems that the sysetm of equal 
spaces is agreed upon in the Vedio calendar in some quarters* in 
preference to the one of unequal spaces. That however does not 
alter the actual position of the stars though it alters, at times, the 
apace value ascribed to them, in terms of the constellation. 

( 68 ) Vrtrg'.— This is preeminently the Aht the serpent of the 
obstructive and of the ‘ evil ’ tendency ( Mao. p. 152 and p, 158 ). 
“Hence he is without feet or hands (I, 32.7; in, 30, 8.)’'-Mao. p. 158 
There is little doubt that he has some connection with the rainy 
season. “ He has thunder at his disposal ( I, 80, 12 ) as well as 
lightning, mist and hail ( I, 32, 13 ) ” Mao. p. 158. It is Maruts 
that help Indra to overcome him and his form of a serpent leads 
us to take him to represent the gigantic but zigzag constellation 
Hydra which ends in SvSti ( regent god being Vayu ) and which 
begins at l.slesa constellation, whose regent god is Sarpa 
the Serpent. 

( 69 ) ^ He is overpowered in the Sarat season and it was then 
the fortieth day, fortieth perhaps from sometime to the 
heliacal rise of star Canopus on the Indian horizon ( Of. 11, 12, 3 
and 11). Indra released sewea ‘ gtndAMs ’ to follow their course 
is also told herein. It seems to refer to the free course of Sapta- 
rsi along with BSStes (the cow) after their heliacal rise. The 
release of the cows by Indra is accordingly quite natural, it being 
then the Autumnal equinor. The term * Sindhu ’ applied to OitrS 
is also applied to the seven stars of the Saptarsi constellation 
^ )• The serpentine god was, of course, a shining god. 

It seems that " the seven rivers that flow in the jaws of Varuna 
as into a surging abyss (VIII, 58, 12)''-( Mao. p. 25) refer to 
the Saptarsi and the Pole Star. 

( 70 ) In the 6ght with this Hydra group, Indra gets help from 
many other gods of whom, we have yet to consider the Brhaspati, 
Agni and Vi§nu. For this purpose, we shall have to look to an 
additional factor-to the Agastya star in the south, ( the cardinal 
point opposite to theNorth^) which sets helia cally before the begin- 

> We read m Kaghu. IV, 44 « _ MallinB.ha in 

hU oo-Dment s observes that “ i?q;T: I 

tWr I u ” , We find here the same idea ot " the 

Son •' and of the “Father in Heaven ” pat somewhat differently. 




No. C Shows constellations fi*oin 3 ^ to ^tt% ( in hours 6 to 14 ) with seasons and Shows ?5r=Hydra fi^om solstice 
to equinox ( with adjoining constellations from to at ) with its 100 * forts the 100 

* Kauravas % the Dragon, the Biblical Serpent, the Evih the Ra-vana, the Satan, 
axubodying Rahu. to Keln etc., etc., spreading from 5 ^ to *^qTl§;. 
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in^ of Hydra but which rises haliacally oa the termmatjiou of the 
rainy seasoa (Of. Raghuvamia IV, 21 ). Ib is then the time when 
Hasta-Corvus) is heliaoally setting. Furfcher.siaoe the ooastellation 
Hasta is in the souths the other stars of the two suooBddlug con- 
stellations Oitra and Svati set in soon after it. Hence the star 
Canopus is conceived to rise with the heliacal appearance of equi- 
noctial star SvatL This phenomena also has a parellel in the north 
with reference to the heliacal rise of the Saptarsl constellation, 
because it marks approximately the same time. Hence, iu the 
fight with Vrtra, we come across a star, its star picture and the 
conception of Light as against the darkness ( of the period of the 
rainy season). 

( 71 ) Eml- A few remarks on the evil serpentine god will not 

be out of place. The concapHon of evU as of a gliding, crooked 
serpentine form is international ( as Dragon. Hydra, Satan etc.) 
but Hydra constellation has escaped the notice as well as the Nor- 
thern star group of Saptarsi aud the Southern star Agastya, the 
two saving graces to this evil, -all of them hava been lost eight 
of. At times the Draco constellation is mistakenly taken when 
the Hydra ought to figure in. The Biblical serpent who is tempt- 
ing the Eve with the (golden?) fruit is this Hydra witu the 
(goldeu) Svati ( Arcburus ) at its end, the Eve being the Light 
assooia*:ed with the gnomon ( = Adam) f of. quotation ( & ) from 
the Jain Text and notes thereon pp. l59-i60. ] The d agon in most 
of the myths is Hydra. The several headei monster in the story of 
Hercules is none else than the Hydra ooastellation, the mouths 
representing the stars that may be associated with the Aslesi 
constellation, Hercules representing Canopus-Agasfcya. 

( 72 > Brha^pah: The planet Jupiter is out of question here. 

Bthaspati is the regent god of the Pusya constellation at the sum> 
mer solstice the cardin xl northern painty and which is near the 
Hydra constellation. “ He is seven mouthed and seven rayed ** 
(IV, 50. 4-Mao. p. 101 ) which fact points to his connection with 
the r^aptarsi constellation ; the end of the Saptarsi furnishes 
another picture. “ He also wield-; a g>ldea haichet ( VII, 97, 7 ) 
and is armed with an inn axe, which Tvastr sharpens 
( X. 53, 9,) " Mao. p. 101. The golden colour is an index of the 
Svati star and the shape of axe to that of the Hasta st ir, the- 
proximity of Gibra (of blue colour) bringing in the regent god 

6 [ Annals B, O, B. 1. ] 
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Tvaatr, He is said to be ‘ blue~h&6kf)d ’ which cannot be explained 
by refernce to OitrS star ; but *’ he is golden-coloured and ruddy 
(V, 43, 13) ’’-Mac. p. 101. This it seems, is a northern 
imagery of the star Agastya-Canopus, which, when it rises helia- 
oally is accompanied with the heliacal arrival of the Saptarsi 
stars. The colour of Agastya is changing and variegated to-day 
but it was red if we follow the covert allusions to it ’ in the 
dramas of Kalidasa (Vide writer’s paper “ Astronomical Data in 
the Dramas of Kalidasa )”. 


( ) The epithet Ahgirasa ( son of Angirasas ) belongs to 
him exclusively ( II, 33, 18 ) ’’-Mac. p. 103. This does emphasise 
his connection with the Saptarsi. So too, in the description — 
“ When Brhaspati with fiery gleams rent the defences of Vala, 
he revealed the treasures of the cows ; as if splitting open eggs, he 
drove out the cows of the mountain ; he beheld the honey enclosed 
by the stone ; he brought it out, having cloven ( Vala ) with h!s 
roar ; he smote forth as it were the marrow of the Vala ( X. 68, 
4-9) "-Mac, p. 102. This description points to the end of Sapta 
r§i constellation connected with the Bootes and the end of Hydra 
at the Autumnal equinox The equinoctial place seems to have 
been called a mountain. It was on the mountain that the Ahi 
( = Vrtra) was resting ( Mac* p. 158 ) . It was from the mountain 
that the bird ( SvSti ) brought the fire ( Mac. p. 71 ). The top of 
the gnomon is as it were a peak ( SSnu ) as we saw in the case of 
Trita ( vide Trita ). He drove out the caws and distribute I them in 
heaven ( II, 24, 14, ) ”- Mao. p 103. The cows so released are 
therefore n&t terresfrioi. It will be perhapi evident With Indra, 
he is Soma drinker { IV, 49, 3; IV 50, 10 ) ” ( Mao. p. 103 ) which 
is an index of his proximity to the Autumnal equinox. He is nat- 
associated with the Maruts ( Mao. p, 103 ) which transfers 
to him the roar of the Maruts in the fight. And since he is asso- 
ciated with the Saptarfis, he is associated with songs, with the 
wisdom of the priests as well as with their learning. Thus he 


u 


supreme in his beneficence because prosperity is the fruit 
the Autumnal equinox ( vide Amara I 3, 24. 37 re. Ahgirasa.) 


at 


« V ^ikramorva6iya and the red— jewelled ring 

of the SSkuntala. Cf. also Vikram IV, 34, 36 ; V, 2, 3, 4 etc. for their desorip* 
lions of deep red oolor. 
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(74) VisYbu : In the conception of this god we have another 
imagery drawn around the star Agastya the regent of the South 
He rises daily for some hours and then sets. But his treadings 
are marked by important events in human life. In Visnu, he is 
conceived as taking big strides-three strides- of which the third 
is beyond the ken of mortals. “ Man glorifying Visnu, tracks 
two steps of that heaven beholding ( deity ) but he apprehends 
not iho third ; nor can the soaring winged birds ( pursue it ) '' 
(-Wilson-) RV I 155, 5 -Mac. p. 38.*' The same notion 
seems to be mystically expressed ( 1, 155, 3 ) when he is said to 
bear his third name in the bright reahn of heaven. The highest 
place of Visnu is regarded as identical with the highest place of 
Agni, for Visnu guards the highest, the third place of Agni (X, 1,3) 
and Agni with the loftiest station of Visnu guards the mysteri- 
ous cows ( V, 3, 3 ). The highest step of Visnu is seen by the 
liberal like an eye fixed in heaven ( I, 32, 30 ) ; it is his de^ir 
abode where pious men rojoice and where there is a well of honey 
( r, 154, 5 ), and where the gods re 3 oice ( VIII, 29, 7). This highest 
step shines down brightly and is the dwelling oflndraand Visnu, 
where are the many-horned swiftly movring cows [ »IT^- 

siqTO';, ** ] and which the singer desires to attain (I, 154, 6 ) '' 
-Mao. p 38. 

( 75 ) It is told that the three steps exhaust all the ‘Bhuvanas' 
(I, 154, 2), This expression, we suggest, should be taken to mean 
that the three strides cover all the changes in the year, of one 
complete revolution of sun whereafter the phenomena would 
repeat. Thus, we must measure the strides along the echphc in its 
3860 spaces -•The loftiest step is invisible and in the bright realm- 
of heaven ; therefore it represents the phenomena when the 
star Agastya has set heliaoally Since the final step contains 
‘flow of honey ’-which is a reference to the rains and their 
results ; and ‘ wherein there are many horned cows which is a 
reference to the Saptarsis with their foreorest ( known thereby at 
times as ‘ Citrasikhandl ’-a peacock with crest— Amara I, 3, 37 ) ; 
the final step must therefore be from the summer season to the 
autumn or to the Autumnal equinox. The third name may refer 
to Brbaspati but this is only a conjecture because we do not know 
the other names at present. Now, if we count the spaces onwards 
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on the ealiptio frotx Abhijit, 1220 epioes would bring us to t 
oon«tenation Krttikfi ( Pleiades ) according to the equal spa 
division. From thence, further 1220 spaces would bring us to tl 
end of the constellation nttarapbS.lgu nl the period of theinvisil 
llty of Agastya. The third 1220 spaces would take us back t 
Abhijit whose regent is Brahma. The star Canopus sets heliaoall 
just about the sun iu KrttikS ( vide table IV)* and rises wheats 
sun is covering up Hasta in his rays. This is just the step-th 
final and the third ( if the fir^t begins with the heliacal rise o 
Agastya l-where he is not seen-it is really beyond the morta 
ken, only ‘ the wise ’ or liberal know it. It is remarkable that th( 
regent god of the constellation Krttika is Agni. ( This maj 
perhaps account for the list of constellations starting with Krttifc 
found in some works )• “ Visnu is spoken of ( I, 156, 5 ) as having 
three abodes ( Trisadhastha ) an epithet primarily appropriate to 
Agni. ” Mao. p. 38. Shall we be justified to say that one of the 
two unknown names of Visnu is Agni? Visnu is considered the 
'ancient germ of order’ ( Mao. p. 38) which •>eeins to signify some 
basis of the Agni worship, connected with the cycle of seasons 
and Canopus. 

(76 ) The cows in the sacrifice * fT-ivam »a ’ seem to be of 

' The helincal setting of Agastya-Oanopusi — This happens in or aboit th» 
beginning of sign Taurus when (he sun is there ( vide tables III and IV for 
(be signs ) and which ciroumstanoe is graphio iliv narrated in the Gospels as 
the ‘ betrayal ’ of Christ by one of his twelve disoiples ( in one of the twelve 
signs of the ecliptic ) for 30 pieces of silver ( which is 30 degress or perhaps 
30 days in a sign ). The heliacal rise of this star occurs when the sun is m 
the sign Virgo ( vide tables III and IV for the sign ) which makes it symboU- 
MUy the * son of a Virgin’ as the G jspels w>ulJ have it Frim Tairas to 
irgo, it is the third portion of the ecliptic-the one vast stride of Vii^u. 
The Son of Man will come in clouds ” is s natural imagery arising out of 
asstmiatinn^ of Canopus with the rainy reason ( the idea seems to have 
originated in the oonoeption of the " ApamnapSt god ) The heliacal rise of 

w** star IS associated with harvest-the Christ is styled the “Lord of 
Harvest. ” 


l^en this troth will be realized, it will be found that for want of proper 
^ ^ accounts, the betraval of Christ has b^'en 

*1 , indivtdu or to a tribe or to a raoe ; and develop therefroti 

^ ® ^®st unfoptunAte piece of hist^ry-develop bitterness leadintac to 

persecution; and that they folloTr on and pef'tist 

L.Uaoal.ettmVvfcUopn8lrr«^^^^ 
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Saptarsis with their crest ( =horns ) in the forepart and hoofs in 
Bootes, the cows which reside in the final step of Visnu, when 
during rains, for two months, the sacrifices get out of question* 

(77) In the fight against Vrtra, naturally Visnu is associated 
with Indra “ Indra about to slay Vrtra says, ‘ Friend Visnu, 
stride out vastly ' ( IV, 18, 11 ) Mac. p, 39. The one important 
function of A.gastya is suppression of Hydra, classically, of the 
King Bali. 

(7^) Indra : One of the central figures in the Vedic poetry is 
Indra. He nearly reflects the characber of the most of gods we 
have described so far. We need not therefore repeat the descrip- 
tions. **A11 the gods are unable to frustrate his deeds and counsels 
(II, 32, 4 ) ‘ Even Varuna and Surya are subject to his command’ 

( 1, 101, 3 cp. 11. 38, 9 ) Mac. p 58 This description would not 
warrant his identity with the sun. Varuna is the god of Night 
and hence, in day time, the god who would command Sun is 
Indra. It looks therefore that the Indra god is the regent god of 
the Sun (East) as Varuna god is the regent god of the Star 
Dhruva ( North ). He is a fighting god and the fight with Vrtra 
(ct Mac pp. 58 61 and the Maps ) puts him at the summer solstice 
point and also at the Autumnal equinox. “ His car is drawn by 
the two tawny steeds ( iarl ) ” (Mac. p. 55 ). This description 
associates him with the Vernal Equinox, the two steeds seem to 
be the two Asvin stars. His fondness for the drink of Soma asso- 
ciates him with Light and Time and since he is resplendant ( in 
the sun ) he is drinking it much more than any other god^ the excep- 
tion being made of the Vayu god, the latter having the privilege 
of being stationary at the Autumnal equinox- This is sufficient 
to explain the Indra god over and above what has been explained 
in connection with the various other gods, cf. Note * G ^ on p. 157. 

( 79 ) Acfni ^ — After considering the several gods, we are in a 
position to understand the god Agni and Agni worship. The 
place of Agni is as central in the religious literature as it is in 
the home of the Vedic times. Agni is the Light that is on the earth 

in a repretsentahve capacity. He is “ Purohita ( Mac. p. 96 ) 
representative on earth of the heavenly lights. When the star- 
lights are gone— invisible, when the sun is absent~‘not yet on 
the horizgn— at Dawn, Agni the representative is lighted 
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up. He thus represents the star light that is not present. 
When in the evening, the ( star ) light again returns with 
the stars, his function of representation is superfluous — it termi- 
nates. It is not to be forgotten that the sun is not the predomi- 
nant figure or an exclusive eminent god in the Vedic conceptions. 
Varuna has his own eminence Of a subordinate nature is the 
eminence of Mitra Of another eminence is the star Canopus- 
Agastya in various imageries of Vedic gods. Agni is therefore the 
representative of each and every one of them, at day time or when 
they are with the sun, set heliacally. Hence, till the time of the 
heliacal rise of this star Canopus, Agni represents him as ApUm^ 
vatsa or rather as Apamnnpat, as son of waters. “ Waters ^**because 
it is then the rainy season. ( We may here recollect the imagery 
of the gospels that ‘ the Son of Man will come on clouds *). 
Agni when born is Varuna ( Mac. p. 29 ) is a perfect expression 
since Varuna is not visible at day and because Varuna is the 
pivot of the ( Vedic) stellar gods, the sun being only one of the 
many such gods. It is thus that the sacred and godly character 
of Agni is bestowed on it by Varuna. When kindled, he is 
Mitra ( V 31, 1 ) '’ ( Mao. p 29) is also true. It is in the measure- 
ment of time (from morn) that the Mitra god stands associa- 
ted with the Varuna. Agni in waters (Mao p. 92) is a refer- 
ence to the Agastya, when he is in waters in the rainy season. 
The autumn follows It is told that Usas arrives tcith a bright 
child (Mao p. 48) she has been produced ( prasuta ) for the pro- 
duction (savSya) of Savifcr and arrives with a bright child 
(1, 113, 1-2)*'. Savitr is the regent god of Hasta ( Oorvus ) consfce 
nation. ( Cf. Gospels “ Before they came together she was found 
with child of the Holy gho^t^* Matthew 18-19^ and ** Joseph 
hne^o her not till she had brought forth a son — (I, 25 ). This is 
the case of the heliacal rise of star Agastya (in Autumn with Sun 
in Virgo ) in the proximity of the Autumnal equinox through the 
early appearance of star Svati where the equator i^nd ecliptic 
unite. He is thus said “ to have been born from the belly of 
Asura III 29, 4 ) ( Mac. p 90 ) meaning thereby the heliacal 

rise of Agastya even while the ( asura ) Hydra was there Thus 
the importance of the advent of Canopus is the importance of 
Agni. ^ In him are comprehended all the gods ( V, 3, 1 ), whom 
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be surrounds as a felly the spokes ( V, 13, 6) " ( Mao. p. 95 ) is 
the correct description of Ag:ni since the Vedic gods are stellar gods 
and the Vedic aruily ds of the prime force seems to be the Light that 
pervades everywhere m one form or another. Agni represents an 
unbroken human touch with the divine lights as their representative 
nn the earth. ‘ Thus the sun enters Agni when it sets” (Mac. 
p. 93 ). ' 

( 80 ) As a representative of Light and of Time too, through 
the light, Agni is described as follows “ Agni knows the 
sacrifice exactly ( X, 110, 11 ) and knows all rites ( X, 123, 2 ). 
Knowing the proper season he rectifies the mistakes which 
men commit through ignorance of the sacrificial ordinances 
of the gods ( X, 2, 4-5 ) ” Mao. p. 97. Thus he becomes a centre 
of knowledge, of prayers, of devotion, of offerings and of all the 
activ'ties the knowledge may lead to. “ The sacrificial fire seems 
to have been an Indo-European institution also, since the Italians 
and Greeks, as well as the Iranians and Indians had the custom 
of offering gifts to the gods in fire " Mao. p. 99. 

( 81 ) Great importance has been attached to the harvest 
season falling about the Autumnal equinox. The bird-or the star- 
Svati thus -fetching the fire, the Light, or kindling the fire 
has been an international story. The daughter of the sage 
Kanva protected by the bird ( Svati ) earns a most graceful 
tribute Sakuntala is the good action incarnate ” ( 

fftfr ^ 1 ” sak. V. 15 ). This is the true description of the 

resultant activities which started with the resumption of the 
worship of Light and fime-of Agni worship, pure in the basic 
conception at the Autumnal equinox period. It did degenerate 

' Here we can explain the Indian ou-itoni of Waving of Light psrformed 
before the images of gods at twilight, both at Dawn and at Dusk. When the 
stars begin to fade and diaappnac at Dawn, the temple doors are opened and 
the first ceremony performed before the deity is to wave the Light before the 
image, which is the representative of the ( stellar ) deity. The oonolnding ce- 
remony at Dusk is identical in nature : since the stars begin to shine, the 
temple doors are closed after the Waving of Light. It is called “ JirStrika ’’ 
ceremony implying its limitation to the time of night only. The human touch 
with gods-'with the stellar gods remains uaintecrnptod after dusk to dawn, 
dnring night : but during day it is lost and accordingly, it is conf intteti through 
the representative image, the representation with its resumption or its 
termination being carried through this symbolical act of “Waving of Light. 
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later on into blooly sacrifioes when the stellar light value of the 
gods was lost in blooi. Mao pp. 29-30!— *' The same ooatrast 
between Mitra as god of day and Varuna as god of night is impli- 
ed in the ritual literature, when it is prescribed that Mitra should 
receiv'e a white and Varuna a dark: victim at thj saorificisl post 
( T3. II, 1, 7, 4 ; II, 1, 9, 1 ; MS. II, 5, 7 ) ” . Stars were described 
at times as animals as it may be seen with reference to Visnu 
who is described as “ ^ I, 154, 2. It may be 

easily realised how ‘aaorifioes* came to mean ‘killing the ‘animal,’ 
associated with gods or with godhood. The Goats are sacrificed to 
goddesses, the sign A.ries ( Bam ) getting associated with the 
Vernal Equinox. 

It is the stellar value that is preserved in the classical 
( stellar ) figures of gods,- in their images that were conceived 
therefrom, and which represent a step secondary to the Agni 
worship. The most prominent instance is that of the Gane^a 
creation and his worship. ( of foot-notes, pp. 129-135 ). 

( 82 ) It has not been yet passible for the writer to under- 
stand the several other Vedio gods. Perhaps they may have 
some connection with the lunar mansions and with full moon. 

( 83 ) Before concluding this article, we quote that “ Soma is 
described in the BV. as pressed three times in the day. Thus the 
Rbhus are invited to the evening pressing, ( IV, 33, 11 etc ), 
Indra to the mid-day pressing. (Ill, 32, 1-2; VIll 37,1), 
which is his alone ( IV, 36, 7 ), while the morning libation 
is his first drink ( X, 112, 1 ) Mac. p. 107. The Bbhus are of 
the Saptarsi group whose heliacal rise is descnbsd in the 
passage we quote just below. If the Asvins terminate the divine 
night, the opposite point would be the termination of the divine 
day, and the summer solstice would be the mid-day. Thus Indra 
has mid-day pressing while Bbhus (of the Saptarsi at the 
Autumnal equinox— the divine evening ) have the evening press- 
ing. And when Indra gets identified in the Sun, he gets the 
morning one too at the Vernal Equinox. Let us quote the oon- 

ion escribed of the time when, at about Hasta constellation, 
(Its re^nt god being Savitr) the Saptarsis rise heliacally and 
when Ultra, with its regent god T vasty and the ind. cation of 
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the Autumnal equinox Svati ( Vayu ) are manifest through early 
arrival of Svati ( Vayu ). 

(84) Another myth connects the ©bhus with Savitr They 
ore scLid to have been round the sky; wlndsp^J^ in swift course ( IV, 
33, 1 ; Cp. I, 161, 1^ After much wandering, they came to the 
house of Savitr, ^ who conferred immortality on them when they 
came to Agohya ( I, 110, 2-3 ). When slumbering for twelve days, 
they had rejoiced in the hospitality of Agohya, they made fair 

fields and directed the streams plants occupied the aried ground 
and water the lowlands • IV, 33, 7 ), By their skill they made 
grass on the heights and waters in the depths, when they slumber- 
ed in the house of Agohya ( T, 161, 11 ), Having slept, they asked 
Agohya as to who had awakened them ; in a year they looked 
around ( I, 161, 13 ) ” Mac. p 133. There will be nothing that 
will remain concealed once we reogonise the heliacal rise or 
Agastya, when Hasta stars set heliaoally, when Saptarsis rise 
heliacally, in the name ‘ Agohya '* and its ( heliacal rise ) period, 
before the Autumnal equinox, with the cessation of rain and with 
abundance of vegetation and harvest. The heliacal rise of the 
Saptarsis seems to be complete when Svati sets heliaoally-they 
are then ^ wind-sped^ resuming, after Svati their revolutions, their 
daily course of rising, culmination and setting. Their heliacal 
rise in Autumn is beautifully and vividly described coupled 
as it is with the heliacal rise of Canopus in that interval 
( -it is the very same picture in the Gospels wherein, the Magi, 
the Wise Men from the East, come to worship the Child who is 
then born to the *’ Virgin- Mt. IE, 1-12*'). The query -‘who 
awakened them ?-’ sounds mysteriously answered : in a year they 
get the answer when the heliacal rise is Sxj repeated. 

( 85 ) The Riidra^ have not been reftrred to here but we may 
say in brief that they are the regents of Ardra (Bebelgeuse) and of 
Star Sirius ( A-Oanis Majoris), the latter occupies portion of hot 
season; rising in rainy season and the god thus partakes of two 

^ Of. note on pp 129-131 relating co the ooaneccion of Vasisbha star and 
Canopus in the history and iafc«ppretation of the word ' Kum’ihavotii 
Savitr jrod is the regent god of the oonst^^llatioa Eiasta ( Oorvu-i )*-the note 
explains its bearing to ' Kucnbha , with which CitrS ( Spioa ). Vasistha and 
Canopus stars are associated. 

7 I Atinals. B. O- B I. 1 
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sorts of tenaperatnent both convement aad inoonvenient, beneficent 
and malevolent.^ Ardra being in hot season and heliacal rise of 
Sirius oocurring in rainy season amidst torrential rains. [ In the 
paper “ Vedtc Q-ods- V- Rudra — Kali full consideration of Rudra 

is taken up along with, th j Div ^e Femtle, V^asu (s), of gods Pusan, 
Savitr, Hiranyagarbha and of Prajapati with " Aja ^ in their con- 
nection. It was read before the Mysore Oriental Oonfereaoe in 
Dec. 1935. It will be published in the A. B. I in course of tirna. ] 
(86) Rssumd ? In brief the results ( in this article ) are as 

under ? 

The Calendar : — 

The year— Primarily of 366 solar days, according to Kautilya, 
and Jain Texts controlled and corrected by Malamasa etc. 

The Ecliptic — *3660 spaces, 23 constellations : two systems of 
equal ( non-Jain) and unequal (Jain ) distribution of spaces 
The months — Ending in full moon according to KalidSsa, 
Kautilya and Jain Texts. 

* To-day star Sirius is blue lu color but it seem^ to bs obaoging color 
in olden times A learned discussion by Or T. J. J See. mofeover, enforces 
tbe belief that Sirius was abiolutel red 1800 years age. ‘Astronomy and 
Astrophysics,* Vol. XI, p, 29.*' (from Clerk’s “ Pooular History of Astro- 
nomy during the Nineteenth Century *’ ( 1902), p. 375, footnote J 

It is remarkable that XSlidSea refers to Siv'a as * NJla-Lohita * ( SSk, VTI, 
34-) which, with reference to star Sinus, would be blue-red i e. purple color. 

We add one more quotation on this subject from the ** Star Lore of all 
Ages” by W T. Oloott ( G P. Putnam's Sons. Newyork ), 5th edition 1939 
pp. 102-3, from Us ohapfcer on Cams Major-Sirius . — 

“The question whether Sinus has changed in oolor since early times has 
given rise to considerable controversy. Ptolemy called it fiery red, Seneoca, 
claimed it was redder than Mars. Cicero also mentions its ruddy light and 
Tennyson wrote, ‘ The fiery Sirius alters hue and bicker's into lod and 
emerald.* Dr. See, the eminent astronomer of the present day, asserts that 

1300 years ago, Sirius was red There is a reference in Fastus to the effect 

that the Koman farmers sacrificed ruddy or fawn colored dogs to save the 
fruits on account of the Dog star, and Dr, See, says there is no reason why 
the Pomans shoul-l sacrifice red dogs except that Sirius was red, and dogs of 
the same color must be offered up to the “ Dog ia the sky. There can be 
no doubt that many of the ancients looked upon red stars as angry deities. ’ 
In the above description, we get another picture of how accidents of 
associations with Light degenerate into bloody sacrifices. The true psr- 
speotive o stellar values gets obscured and lost ; and thence arise oonsquent 
misdireoted applications 
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Equinoxes — In the midst of Asvini and in Svati constellations 
Solstices — In Pusya and in Abhijil constellations. 

The Oods and Oadd^ssea » — 

Varuna — ^Regent god of Pole Star Dhruva. 

Vivas'vat »» ,1 •) 

Mitra — „ ,, of Sahku the Gnomon, (the Samrat 

Yantra ) 

Dawn, Usas — With reference to Gods-Equinootial points and 
with reference to Calendar, Equinoctial points 
and daily phenomena. 

Atvins — ^Twins-fche Regent gods of Asvini at the Vernal 
equinox. 

Vayu, Marut, Matari^van — The regent gods of Svafci ( Arotu- 
rus ) at the Autumnal equinox. 

Brhaspati — The regent god of Pusya at the summer solstice 
( an imagery of Saptarsi after Agastya—Oanopus. 
Visnu — Agastya ( Canopus i A— Argo Navis ). 
Vrtra-Ahi-Hydra — The regent of the Serpent god of Aslesa. 
Pitrs-Pathers — Regents of Magha Saptarsi. 

Rbhus — of Saptarsi group. 

Sapta Sindhus — Seven stars of Saptarsi, 

Cows — ^Rays of star light ( particularly at Autumnal equinox ), 
Soma — Regent god of Light and of Light combined with Time- 
Apah — As divine-Light ; as terrestrial, transformed into water* 
juice. 

Sarasvati — Regent goddess of Citra ( Spioa - A Virgo ). 

Tvastr — Regent god of Citra I Spies ) constellation. 

Manu, Yama — Sahku the Gnomon. 

Yima — Shadow or Light that alights on Sahku. 

Indra — Regent god of sun 

Agni — Representative of Stars on earth and of Principal 
stellar gods. 

Trita — Sahku the Gnomon with its two quadrants on its sides. 
ApSmnapat-Agasty a—^Oanopus during its heliacal rise and 
in the rainy season. 
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Apsarases-Lights — Shadows coming to Earth 

Qandharvas — Star groups at the Autumnal equinox, suoh as 
of BQotes. 

Cowstalls — Star lights particularly of some of Bootes stars at 
the Autumnal equinox in Svati. 

Aditi — The milky way-the Heavenly Ganges -Via Lactea 
KSmadhenu — Star group Bootes with SvSti. 

Ahgirases — Sapdarsi group ( Ursa© Majoris ). 

Rudras — Sirius ( A-Canis Majoris ). 

Aryaman — Star Vasistha. ( of Saptarsis ) 

Bhaga — One of the Saptarsi star( x ). 

(87) For all purposes and information, “ Vedio Mythology" 
of late Prof. Maodonall has bean relied upon while, for facts from 
the Jain sacred texts, the text of KalalokaprakS^a has been used. 


Thb Texts used are • — --ref red to as 

( 1) Vedio Mythology ’'-by A.. A.. MacdoneU ( Trtibner 


Strassburg 1897 ). 



" Mao, " 

(2) *' Hymns from R<veda ’ — P, 

Peterson 

( B. S. 

S. 

No. XXXVI » 



‘ RV •’ 

{ 3 ) “ Kautillyam Arthaslstram " 

- Dr R. 

Sham a 

Sastri 


( Mysore 1919 Sanskrit ssries No. 54 ) Text. Transla* 
tion ( Mysore 1923, 2nd edition ). “ Kautilya " 

( 4) " Kalalokaprakasa ” - of Vinayavijayii (Shri Jaina Dharma 
Prasaraka SabbE, BhSvnagar-Kathiawad ), 

( 5 ) “ The Arctic Horae in the Vedas ”-B G. Tilak. (Poona 1925) 
(3b on the Night of the Gods. pp. 68-70. 

( 6 ) “ Bharatiya Jyotisasastra ” - S. B. Dixit. ( 2nd edition, 1931 
Poona) pp. 34, 53, 54 

(7) “ Meghaduta ”-of Kalidtsa- K. B. Pathak. 2nd edition 1916. 

(8) “SimpUaed Stellar Maps " - (Lat. N. 20“ ) J. O. Clancey 

( 1922 ). 
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^ 9) “ Popular Guide to the Heavens ” - Ball. ( George - Phillip 
Son Ltd. Loudon ( 1910 ), 

( 10 ) “ Sakunfcala " of KalidS-sa-f Nirnayasagar Press edition 

Bombay ). “ Sak. ” 

(11 ) " Vikramorvaslya ”-of Kalidasa-Edited by Kale. “Vikram." 
(1'' ) “ Raghuvarhsa ’* -of Kalidasa-( Nirnayasagar Press edition 
Bombay ) “ Raghn® ’’ 

(13) “(Sacred) Jain Texts” - Suryaprajfiapti ' (Publishers: 

jS-gamodaya Satniti ( Bombay and Surat ) 1919. 

(14) „ „ „ ‘ Jyotiskarandaka ’( Publishers ! 

-S-gamodaya Samiti ( Bombay and Surat ) 1928. 

(15) Referred to as ‘‘ Kaye Astronomical Observatories of 

Jai Singh.- ”by Q. R. Kaye (1918 ) A. 
S. of L New Imperial Series Vol. XL 
( 16 ) ,. „ ,, „ — “ Hindu Astronomy ” - by G. R. Kaye 

( 1924 ) Memoir of the A. S 1 

( 17 ) “ Indian Ephemeries ” by Dr. S. K Piilai, Vol. X, Introduc- 
tion. “Filial ” 

( IS ) Reference to author’s another article : — 

“ Astronomical Data in the Dramas of Kalidasa. ( to be 
published in the A. B. 1. later on. ) It was submitted to the Madras 
Orleotal Conference ( Deo. 1924 ) ; its summary will be found in 
the “ Summaries of Papers ” published by the Conference. 

( 19 ) “Amarakosa” - with com. of Mahe^vara. Vi ed 1907, by Jha- 

lakikar Bombay Govt. Central Book Depot. 

— Amara 

Tables of Contents. ( Reference is to Paras. ) 
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APPENDIX 

ARY AM AN and BH AGA :-( Addenda to para 60 ). 

The caio of Vasistha leads us to the identity of god Aryaman 
who is so destitute of individual characteristios that in the 
Naighantuka he is passed over in the list of Gods ( Mao* p. 45 ). 
However, in RV. I, 139, 7* we find that Aryaman has a milk 
giving cow' ( Gh. p. 66-67 ) which fact points to the connection of 
Aryatnan to Vasistha (Zeta Ursa Major) The relation of both to the 
Autumn is significant in this respect. The kings Mitra, Yaruna 
and Aryaman are said to have disposed ( created ) the Autumn, 
the month, day and night ( Mac. p. 25 ), sacrifice and rks ” VII, 
66, 11 ( Gh. p. 68 ). Th%t is just the function of Vasisthas who 
** claim to have first awakened CTsas with their hymns ( VII, 80, 
1 ) '* Mac. p 47. The course of sacrifice resumes with the help 
of Aryaman-Vasistha. The prominence at the Autumnal equinox 
does permit the grouping of this star with Mitra and Varuna. 
** Together with Ai’yamau, Mitra and Varuna are called sun-eyed 
( VII, 66, 10 ) ” Mao. p, 21 which means that none of the three can 
be identified with sun- When tha (Hindu) longitude of this star is 
162''-12^ it is in agreement with Longitude 167°-57^ of constella- 
tion TJttaraphalgunl ( its regent being Aryaman) whose yogatSrS 
is Bata Leo ( Kaye p, 93, 106 ). Both appear on the eastern horizon 
nearly the same time and the heliacal rise comes in later con- 
stellations. These points support the identity of the god proposed 
herein although it will be seen that it is not the only ground for 
the same. The emphasis on the meaning of the word Su * to 
produce used in oonnaotion with god Savitr ( regent of the 
asterism Hasta-Oorvus ) has been noticed ( Mao. p. 34 ). This 
word occurs in connection with ( creation of ) TJsas ( Vfl, 77, 1 ) 
with Varuna ( EL, 28, 9 ), with the Adifey3.s ( VlII, 18, 1 ) and with 


' In respect to this addenda about Aryaman and Bhaga the writer had 
the benefit of consulting a new treatise “Studies on Bgvedio Deities Astro* 
nomioal and Meteorological” by Sjt Ekendranath Ghosh ( referred to as Gh. 
herein). It is published iu the Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta, ( New Senes) V*ol. XXV’IIl 193^ No. 1, published 5/9/51- 
This treatise supplements in a way the data we get from the work of 
late Prof. MaoDonoll. 
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Mifcra, A-ryanaan coupled with Savitr. This employment being so 
frequent, YSska f ITir. X, 31 ) defines Sarifcr as * Sarvasya prasa- 
vLta *-* the stimulator of everything ' Mac. p. 34. It is thus 
evident that the heliacal rise of god Aryaman has something to 
do with Savitr. Indeed, such an eminent group of gods, and the 
heliacal rise of Ursa Major and that of Agastya at harvest time 
might have furnished an occasion for that famous SSvitrl hymc 
of the Veda ( III, 63, 10 ) Mao. p. 33. Creation of Usas points in 
fact to the Autumnal equinox. “ Soma has been compared with 
Aryaman and Mitra and Varuna ” ( Gh p. 66 ) 

Association of Aryaman ( Zeta Ursa Major ) with gods Mitra 
and Varuna may again be referred to “ Tndra is, however in 
^tV once coupled in the dual as an S.difcya with Varuna as chief 
of idityas ( VII, 85 4 ) ....when one god alona is mentioned as an 

5.ditya, it is generally Varuna, their chief; when two are men 

tinned, they are Varuna and Mitra, once Varuna and Indra; 

when three, Varuna, Mitra and A.ryatnan ;...when five, this is only 
once the case, the same three together with Savitr and hhaga. 
(Mao. p. 44 ). This association does locate both the A.ryaman and 
Bhaga to the period of these gods all grouped together, to the 
Autumnal equiuox. Who the god Bhaga is canno be so easily 
determined bub we may take him to be some star near Vasistha, 
say the fifth of SaptarsI -Epsilon Ursa Mijor-whose longitude is 
154''-39,' when that of the Purvaphalgunl asterisra, whose regent 
is Bhaga, is 157®-36’ of its Yogafcara delta Leo ( Kaye p. 98, 106 ) 
The asterism falls in the rainy season when the agriculture is in 
progress and <2 th heliaoat rtse of Oanitp is approaching i:x 
the lower latitudes It is a* t*yat iiwe that “ the god Bhaga is 
asked to deepen the ploughing ( III, 12, 4 ) Gh. p. 75. In such 
case and when its heliacal rise is near or about the equinox, 
associating Bhaga too with all the beneflLts of nature at harvest, 
the word bhaga ' acquires superb connotation. ‘^Dawn is Bhaga’s 
sisber ( 1, 123. 5 ;, Bhaga’s eye is adorned with rays ( I, 136, 2 ) 
and hymns rise upto Visnu as on Bhaga’s path” (111,54,14) 
Mac. p. 45. The above description too pubs the god near the 
Autumnal equinox since Visnu’s strides are associated with this 
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period also ( vide Vlsna ). Anyhow, close association of Bhaga 
with Arycnan is unmistakable to support the proposed identifica- 
tion. 

The pair Vasistha and Arundhatl (Zeta Ursa Major and Alcor ) 
has always been in India an emblem of matrimonial bliss and of 
purity in wedded life ( their heliacal rise at about the equinox — 
union of ecliptic and equator - at a time when it is all rejoicings 
amidst good hirv^est and bright prospects in the new season does 
contribute to their glorification ). “ Aryaman has been praised for 
providing a new wife, onco with Bhaga (X, 85, 23) and once 
with Bhaga and Savitr ( X, 83, 36 ) Qh. p 66* Thus we cannot 
think of Bhaga without the gods Aryaman and Savitr. We may 
again revert to Aryaman. 

“In Atharvaveda, Aryaman has been invoked for benefit in 
general, to prevent ill-luck in marriage ceremonies XIV, i, 50; 
XIV, 2, 13 ), to provide a wife or husband ( VI, 60, L ), to remove 
ill omens on the part of a woman ( I, 18, 2 ) and in mantras for 
an easy delivery ( I, 11, 1 ) “ *“Gh. p. 66-67. We may well refer 
all that to Aryaman- Va sis fcha and read the praises bestowed on 
the sage in Raghu^ I 58-74- %€rfrr mgirarT ^ STM^cfr i 

“ In Taittirlya Brahmana ( 11, 3, 5, 4 ) Aryaman has been 
called the sacrificial fire ( Yajna In Satapatha Brahmana 

( V, 5, 1, 13 ) we are told that the path of Aryaman is placed 
above the high direction ( regions ) of Brhaspati ** Gh. p. 67. The 
fire does refer to the Autumnal equinox and the path refers to 
the northern regions where Saptarsis are. The description will be 
clear if the reader refers to sections relating to Agni and its cult, 
to Soma, Brhaspati and to appearance of stars at about the Autu- 
mnal equinox on the Indian horizon — to their daily rise as well 
as to their haliacal arrival 

Beyond these few notes about Aryaman and Bhaga, we are 
not yet in a position to say anything more definite. 
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(B) 


(C) 


jAISr TEXTS-QOOTATIONS with OBSERVA'IIONS. 

From the ‘* KatalotmprakU&a ” •' Ch. XXVIII -PP. l-i4i 
( A. ) The solar year of 366 days : - 

“ — H^mT^tn^frfrRinT « 292 
^g^rfrnraninTir^fT i 
^ fgT%a5rTH^^:’’ U 293 (p. 38). 

Yuga ( cycle) of 5 solar years = 1830 solar days •• — 

“?r«iTft-|r?it5^ 41 i 

ii” 300 (p, 39). 

Yuga begins on the lat day ( Morn ) of dark half oi 
Sravana ’ — 

J146HI (p. 59). 

3«TWTT%^1rTg7Tr?^nfr: II463U (p. 60). 

— Q. — ‘T%TrT# of ^ 

3Pioi^ f^inwr =gr?rr, 'mr, ®r^- 

HfxiT, %»H4trr ^orr, f ^ JTrf -s rr sng-Trr, ? ’ — A.— 
‘iffainTT ! '^frojiTr, ?f%orrfqrr ar^rorr, ’TrvjfUfnr wr^on- 

^fSTiPTr 'naT> argr^Tir, ggriT, 

Vn sRf^rTT 't^thT} HHorrr^f’ i (p. 60) 

‘yH»u^ftniO'?ERTT ^ | 

«rrar^ ^^ORTT n 467 ti 

ir^ I 

^ II 468 ,1 (p Qi'^ 



answer to the disciple Gautama by MahS'srira makes it 
the beffinr^ ” *u ***''* Calendar consisted of elements ■which related to 
leLt™ ® ^rSva^a. when the 

of the son ) and the solstice point was the southern conise 

were incornnM+ * 1 ^*^***" seasons which too 

«*SX fK;L commentators along with the original but 

ents find a bit of ** * •** therefore be no surprise if the stud- 

.•a.on."reU::d1o^^^^^^^ *-pect in these texts, in respect of the 
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{ D ) Eoliptio=28 oonstellations=3660 spaces [ see alsoSurya- 
pra’S.ap!:i X, 32 62, and commentary on it ; — 

“ ,..’srrrfTf% Tsr -^ g?Tf^ 3660 ( p. 177 ) ] 

qHF<< *TT#^3nfqr sr^rsnfor n 316 u 

5*1% Mj^riia tT ^ *Tr?rTT5nf i 

=( I *Af*T Tf Tfot f^»gTr: II 316 II 

«rrf^ 3^^^qr«rTT^i%g[ > 

qr»qt ’fTFirflNrsrra^rFq' m^aiht ii 317 ii 

[ 630-;-il5 =43 of Abhijit. Multiple of 15 has been adopted to 
euit the lunar course with muhurtas. Thus 1005=67 ; 3015=201 
and 2010=134 when divided by 15, the total of all being 3660. j 

gTs ^g rrarf ^ ’frrrf fRcr: i 

afhrn T3aT3=5f ii 318 ii 

wr^lrsnoif fn’STFsnr: »T?a^5irrrwT: i 
^TT ^g -Tnrt ^ wm t ^^^rrrw” ii 319 ii(pp. 40-41) 
Moon covers 134* ( of 3660 ) spaces in a solar day of 30 mubG- 
rtas. 


( E ) Solar position on equinoctial points in one Yuga of 
5 solar years J — 

^ ftrrat w ii 574 

H PS i d H T uf r - - 

^ HH" I 

u4i'4d»Td fy%<f f%'9T^n^s?r«n’ ll 575 ii 

‘ HrMr4 | qH?l% # dd^d l fi f W > 

?Fq|<(|'«Fd' ^^»Trra «i»ira^ H 577 II 


“ D ” The division of 3660 cannot but go along with 336 days of the year. 
In the same way. to oomolete 3660 spaces, 28 constellations are required and 
hence the constellation Ahhijit cannot be left ont in this soheoae of the 
oalandar* 
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wmft hti% # n:?rr?PRxr u 578 ii (pp. 74 -75) 
^qWrRrr'snTR^m: 1 

11 600 n 

sfgrsfTsr i 

f%^s|¥¥*r^: f-?m^?mrfrf?srfT: 1 
q^R?raf?f WTRf^qT aRTlTfr ^ li 601 H 

fit fg^frJTqrfoT’’ n (pp. 77-78. ) 

(F) Solstice points in a Yaga (here expressed in Muhurfcas, 
3 muhurtas making one space, 30 muhurtas making a solar 
day )t— 

“afTTf rfr: srrg% q'^rrsrrffftr: ^ir i 

srff Jiag^TTg; l< 568 II 



^gf aTrfrf}: «rr^5|- U 560 II 

[4 days+i8 muhartas = 46 spaces (of 3660 division) of 
Pusya J 

snst^at itqrf fit: i 

»Trg'^qTf€rTftf^?ir?Tf^rji‘ ” n 570 n (p. 74). 

[ It refers to the 0 space of Abhijit ] 

(G) PP. 75-6 ( verses 579-591 ) give lunar positirjn, digits 
( other works give months too ) on the 10 Yisuvas ( = equinoxes ) 
of the Yuga. They are as under • — 

T vio — ^0 fo 3 II vro — q-o 9 

III go 15 IV jgo — go i} 

V gogrsTo—^ro ^O 12 VI ergo — %o go 3 

YII ggr — fo 9 Yin srfSg-gT- — go 15 

IX f OSTTO — :bto g^o 6 X grogrro— %<» ^o 12 

® _ The first equinox in the first year of the Tugs occurs when the 
moon is in Rohinl constellation on the ( completion of the ) KSrttika Vadi 3 
ince one solar month consists of 31 complete three solar months ( to 

arrive at the equinox from the solstioe point ) would repuire 93 completed 
igits and hence from the SrSyapa first of its dark fortnight, it will bo three 
digits of KSrttika completed, 

i Continued on the next page ) 
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Add 3 circles and 1381 spaces to O at Summer solstice 

=lstnS^ < Then add double of it i. e. 6 circles and 2563 spaces 
for each successive position therefrom, 

( H) Solar days of various type of months : — 

“^rr5Tr%^??TiT=rT i 

sRrgiTRr: s^ri^^r^fRTsrreJT^': u 311 ii 

q^nrf^ijTcrT i 

fi[^l’^^rTT=r«rr^rt5n^ifvr%: ii 312 ii 
HSfrgFmfT-SfiTnrT: wfsNrmif^srar: i 
3T§TTr3r^'lT^i^3^rqT 11 313 II 

'nn‘‘if5r^rTr^r^5pf^^ ^ i 

n 314 ii (p. 40) 

Solar =30J ; seasonal =30 ; Luni-solar =29§| ; Synodical = 
27|| ; 1 month ( of 13 month’s luni-solar year compressed into 12 
months ) = 31^ 13 months=l year ( p. 40 ). 

( I ) The Luni-sclar year ( 13 x 29^| ) is short by several days 
of a solar year ( 30^ x 13 ) •• hence by every 2’/* luni-solar year, a 
luni-solar month of 29^^ days is added : — 

( continued fiom previous page ) 

According to the writer of this article* the third act, of the drama Vikra- 
morvasiya of fSlidSsa, is a description of sucK an Equinox with moon in 
Rohipi See his article on the ** Astronomical Data in the Dramas of £Sli- 
dSsa. ” ( to be published )- 

Can this ba the three lakes that Indra drinks, the “lakes** being the 
digits of the moon ? We read ( Mao p. 56) * For the slaughter of Vptra he drank 
three lakes of Soma- V, 29, 7 , cp, V"!, 17, 11.^’ That would further exlpain 
(Mac. ibid) “and he is even said to have drunk at a single draught thirty 
lakes of the beverage ( VTill, 66, 4 ). ” The thirty lakes would be the thirty 
digits of a luni-solar month, from one lunation to the other. We can there- 
fore explain the passage — “ So es>seniial is Soma :to Indra thet his mother 
gave It to him or he drank it on the very day of his birth ( Itf, 48, 23; III, 
32,9-10; VI, 40, 2; VII, 98, - Mac. p. 56— to mean that ( at the com- 

mencement of Yuga ) the solar year was converted into luni-solar on the 
first digit which means then the first drink of fndra on the start. 

Then the SautrSmapi ceremony is referred to [ (X, 119)— Mao. p. 56 j to cure 
Indra of the excessive indulgence in Soma drink. This excess must he then 
the excess of one or other in the daily value of the spaces of the sun or of 
the moon over the either. The ceremony goes on over three days which would 
perhaps point to the completion of three digits of KSrttika month when 
the Autumnal eq,uinox is dxed up, when the “ Jewel is threaded-perhaps to 
the centre-when the “ SautrSmapI is done. 
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ati i ii 364 ii 
WfT q'grr F iriy^^H” ii 365 n ( p. 47 . ) 

This text ought to hold good for Kautilya II, 20, 38, last ve 

( J ) P. 51 gives some of the lunar mansions on full-mc 
day ■ — 

“srggrsrrfSt ^«mfNr i 

^iraT% w ^i%^r ^r«iT u 393 ii ff«TNij- 

‘§ri^ *n^aft ^fargrft 

3 T^ ST aTJrf^rii sT^^rPfrrfw^n- i” (p. 5i). 

Months bear their names from the constellation in which tl 
moon is full e. g. spTo 15 then full moon in Krttika and tl 
month therefrom is styled Karttika. Exception •• — 

so 15 Pull moon in Mula constellation. 

?(rro 15 ^ Jn Dhanistha „ 

*n»fo g'o 15 [jj 5,|fdi.g, 


J ’ The coDStellatioQS of full— moon nights did form a matter of observe 
Uon as well as a matter of oaloulation ; hence any variance in the latter oa 
be checked by tbe former. If the exact length of the year is not ezaotl 
366 days but leas by about-say- ^ ( or less ) of a day it would mean that tbi 
■un will complete 3660 spaces in about 365^ days, the dally course woub 
then be slightly over 10 spaces. That cannot be checked daily, from courii 
of Sun easily in a short time but the opposite point to the sun— the moon on 1 
full-moon night can be cbecked. If the sun is faster, the moon has to read 
more spaces than average 134 for a solar day to complete the full-moon point. 

enoe, according to uneqaal or eq.ual spaces, on MSrgaSirsa full moon tha 
moon covers ordinarily 1475 and 50/62 spaces but the sun being faster, tha 
moou ought to cover about 8 spaces more every month from SrSvapa and 
• ’** ^°** . herself to fullness in the constellation SrdrS in MSrgadirsa, 
, Paufa, in Mttla in Jyestha and curiously, in SvSti in Oaitra, 
, ,,^*** ** slightly not m oonsonance with the statement of the text 

. * -moon oonstellations genearlly synohronise with the names of 

lal M+** • * only three stated exceptions. It seems therefore that 

'* »'rorago one, the actual being more or less varying at different 
periods of the year, or of tlie month. 

another bearing. It is on the stated 366 
much, would necessarily give rise to the 
harmon' * ** 1 . ^^®PP*ng of a solar month of some days to 

Thl^taa** K* «^®»dar ( mere reckoning ) with the true course of the sun 
Ths reader should refer to tbe observations on it in the artiole. 
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( K ) Sanku is styled 


“ Puru^a ” hence “ Paurasi ” 


the 


shadcw •“ 


f %sT gr Ml -d -tim «ri II 




992 n 

( pp. 125-126 ). 


1st “ K ’* The quotation from the Genesis has very great significance in this 
oonneotion. As observed in the text of the arwicle« the conception of Mann, 
Yama, or of Adam-the “ ancestor of the human race is to be referred to the 
Gnomon, the Sanku of the type of SamrSty antra of t le observatories of 
Ja) Sinha So conception of “ woman, ” of the first iSakti as well is to be refer- 
red to the Light which alights on it and on its sides, the left side of the Sanku 
facing the Eastern direction, where sun rises dally. The mid-day Light 
PrabhS- { or Shadow ) tends to merge itself into Sanku and thus identify 
with it and with the Pole-star Dhruva and with its regent god Varuga. The 
evening shadow leaves the Sanku and as it were, dissolves into the vast 
stellar expanse of the light at nignt. 

This identity of the woman with Xsight inny have any signidcanoe of the 
accidental or of the natural fact of coincidence. The recognition of the 
either fact is sure to unravel the basic conceptions which in their turn will 
explain the developments of various beliefs, laws, and notions handed down 
to us in popular, secular or saored literature with reference to woman or to 
Sakti and sacrifices in her honour (of. para 81, 85). They will set right any in- 
justice that may have been done unconsciously to either the man or the 
woman from magnifying the functions of either the Sanku or of the Light 
that gets associated with it — for sometime only a'? shadow ”, We need not 
here pursue the matter except to point to the extreme significance of the 
growth of conceptions, with resultant practices. 

2nd ** E The identity of Purusa with the Sahku has another imoortant 
aspect. The dahku is inclined to the pole-star always, head suppliant to 
Pole-star ( and in which case, the left side would give out shadow oast by 
the sun in morning ) and as such-^I suggest-gives rise to xhe idea of oontinu- 
ed devotion of Man to the regent god of the Pole-Star Dhruva— fo a concept 
tion of Bhakti cult to that sugreme deity. 

The points of equinoxes then enter into this cult with the regent gods of 
the constellations at the Vernal and the Autumal equinox-in various 
Ways-. The sage ITSrada preaching Bhakti is none else than the SvSti- 
Arctums-star whose desoruition in the Vikramorvaiiya (V, 19) of KSli- 
dSsa is perfect even in point of time— of tae moment of the Aututn’ial equinox. 
This is with reference to the Sahku and Dhruva, vide article-** The Astron- 
omiaal Data in the Dramas of Kalidasa '* ( to be published ) 

There is another point of association. The tfahku is associated with 
the Sun for the day time and thus he is a friend and ally of Indra in vari- 
ous battles that he fights— through the measurement of Time, represented in 
Sanskrit dramas as the hero mounting the chariot of Indra. 

( continued on next page ) 
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HsT fTR’ ( p. 126 ). 

cf* Genesis II v3- She shall be called ‘ Woman ^ because she 
was taken out of Man, 

(L ) Shadow on the solstice days : — 

T^«n%®3TqT5«r tn% 

3 ;^ hr; sh: ii 1085 ii 

hr: 15 ^ 1 

H«HT|r f^rr^r n^nr gw: 11 1086 11 ^- 

HH 5 [^r fTHH hr: I 

T^r^ffHrf^ HTTH ’RTRTH THf^HTf^HTr” 11 1087Cp.p.l36-7), 

( M ) Pp. 102/L04, verses 801-818 give the digits ( out of 360 ) 
that are ommitted to adjust the civil luni— solar ( 354 ) days. 


( oontmuod fpotn previous pa$;e ) ^ 

Thus the ‘‘heroes** invariably bear the characteristics of the Sahku 
(where they are not of a stellar type ) whi^e the heroines are, the Light that 
alights and associates with it, in all enrly myths or religious literature or in 
classical literature based upon either of them. 

3rd “ K ’* On 2/ a : — The northern cardinal point is associated with 

the pole star whose regent god is Varu^a. The eastern and w^srern points 
are associated with San whose regent god is Indra. Thus the Sahka gets 
associated with all the cardinal points and their regent gods because the 
southern cardinal point is associated with Agastya who is ( in old times) 
associated with the changes m seasons and with the AutumnaL harvest. It is 
after rains in India. 

Thus the calender gets involved with considerations of lores that arise out 
of Varupa, Indra and out of ^gastya. The first two of the three have been 
recognised as great gods The last one is recognised aLo as a great god 
but connected with the northern god Varupa— as Vispu in Vedic times and 
later on as an AvatSra, as Krspa, and as Son of the Father in Heave'i-as 
Christ-later on. It is not possible to dwell upon or to enlarge upon this aspect 
of religion m this paper but we may rote that the revivification of earth at 
the Vernal equinox was asoociatpd with the Sun god ; and the similar pheno- 
-mena later at the Autumnal equinox ( == harvest ) came to be associated 
with Oanopus-Agastya. giving rise to their deification and worship, 

“ L ** This measurement of time (by the shadow the sun casts on the 
gnom<>ii 1 makes it, in itself evolmiT^ly a solar measure and a brake nr a 
check upon the luni— solar calendar when discrepancies accumulate The con- 
stellations are not visible at day— time Hence its importance* 
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U 806 II 

aTTf^’Tsrf^qg; i 

fdT^ i^ci'^srr i «<*«! u 807 ii 

artTR# ^nnt ^nemi^ i 

gTFri%Trfii'*:?^3T^ ^g-’5r^*Tr«& ii 808 ii f?5^ 

( p. lOSi ) 

This Prakrit text refers to equation of civil counting ( 360 ) to 
1 uni-solar oounting2( 354 ), 

“q# 'q--3TTf5!a|sfT ^Tm^snRTqT I 

vqs'^fTrT: ?Tra"or«^ 5*rr=^ qq il 811 ii 

^» iT g r ^ qsqqqr Trrarr*. v ” » 8li ii etc. 

( pp. 102-4. ) 

This explains the text of BTautilya in II, 6, 24. 

it gcfr^TBTT^TT Keitu«n: ^sfnr^^rqT: ’’ ii 
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Data— {k) Cycle (Yuga), of 5 solar years, of 1830 solar days, of 1860 Digits ( — 1860 Tithis), of 60 
solar months, of 62 luni-solar months ( - lunations ), of 67 synodical ( lunar completed circles ). Ecliptic 

divided into 3660 spaces and into 28 constellations. 

( B ) Solar year of 366 solar days, the sun completing the spaces 3660. 
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( C ) Luni-solar year of 354-^| days ( solar ), of 13 luni-solar 
months each of 29|| solar days or 30 digits. ( Its 3rd and 5th 
year has 383|-t days ( solar ) and 13 months. 

( D ) Solar day of 30 Muhurtas. 

( E ) Starting point • — The Yuga, the first solar year and the 
first luni-solar year begin early morning, on the first day of the 
solar and luni-solar month SrSvapa in its dark fortnight, when 
the sun has completed 46 spaces of the constellation Pusya, 
when the moon has completed o space of the constellation Abhijit, 
when the summer solstice begins and when the rainy seascm starts, 
the preceding fortnight being the light half of the month As5.dha. 

( F ) Digit = Tithi is f ^ of a solar day, and the moon oovera 

131|t i . i. e. spaces during one 

( 31 ) 62 

digit or one tilhi, while the sun covers spaces in a tithi. In 
a luni-solar month, ^n 30 digits, moon will cover 3955^§ spaces 
(or, 1 circle and 395^^ spaces ) and sun would cover 395-^§ spaces. 
Moon would return to its position -which means it will complete 
37-^2^ (solar ) days when it would cover 3660 spaces in 37^^ 
digits. 

( G- ) Spaces* — The sun covers 10 spaces each solar day ; the 
moon covers 134 spaces each solar day. 

( H) Solstice points^ — Sun begins summer solstice in the 47th 
space of Pusya, and the winter solstice in the o space of Abhijit 

( I ) Equinoctial points** — Sun is in the Autumnal equinox at 
the end of 23rd space of Svati, and in the Vernal equinox at the 
end of 69th space of Asvinl, 

( J ) The sun covers 915 spaces from a solstice point to an 
equinox point or from an equinox point to the next solstice point. 
These points repeat five times in a Yuga. 
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( K) The moon covers 3 circles { = 10980 spaces) and 1281 
spaces ( or 93 digits ) from one solstice point to an equinoctial 
point. So too from that point to the next solstice point. She 
begins with o space of Abhijit at summer solstice at the com- 
mencement of the yuga. Her lunar stations at those four moments 
every year in a Yaga do not repeat but change necessarily 

(L) Malamasa: — An expurgated solar month of x days after 
some years as Kautilya informs us. 
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Table 111 

D l" I • — 'A) The months here are solar months of 30^ (oiril) days 

(B) Starting point of the first- month is on the 1st day 
of yuga ) of the dark fortnight, of Sr&\rana, early 
morning. 

(O) See table I, for other data, 10 spaces mean one 
solar day. 


Solar Month 

Constellations, 
unequal spaces 
which the sun 
covers in one so 
lar month(Com- 
pleted spaces) 

Total 
, spaces 

Season 
begins & 
con- 
tinues 

Sign 

Stellar 

Observations 

Summer sol- 
stice begins 

I-Sravana 

«n5niT 

5^ 88 

5^rs^<Tr 67 

mrr 134 

16 

Total 305 

305 

Rainy 

Cancer. 

II-Bhadrapa* 
da ( Prostha 
Pada) 

( or ) 

118 

187 

Total 305 

610 

Leo 

>» 

1 ' 

I 

1 

I£I-A§vin. 

(A^vayujah), 

: or ) 

14 

S’fJT 134 

134 
23 

Total 305 

915 

Autumn. 

Virgo. 

Autumnal 

IV-Kartfcika 

44 

T^^ri^r 201 

sTsTTrirr 60 

Total 305 

mo 

n 

Libra 

Scorpio 

Equinox 

V-Marga 

^Irsa 

r r% r 

74 

67 

134 

30 

Total 305 

1525 

Mid- 

Winter 
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Solar Month: 

Constellations, 
unequal spaces 
which the sun 
covers in one so 
lar month(Com' 
pleted spaces) 

Total 

spaces 

1 

1 

1 _ 

' Season 
{begins & 
j con-* 

; tinues 

i 

: Sign 
Steller 

Observation! 

Vl-Pausa 

1041 

301 

Total 305 

1830 

Mid- 

Winter 

Sagitt- 

arius. 

Winter 

Solstice 

Begins 

VII-Magha 

42 

«ra*iT 134 

vrf^ 129 

Total 305 

2135 

I Winter. 

%%T 

Capric - 
orn 

1 

1 

Vni-Phsig- 

una 

vrf^ 5 

1 5nifW 67 

Tumirnnr 134 
grw<r»<nm<ti 99 

Total to 5 

3440 i 

i 

Aqua- 

rius 


102 

IX-Oaitra ^ 134 

^ 3Tfig-ifT 69 

^ 1 

’ Total 305 

2745 

Vernal 

^r^TFar 

Pisces 

Vernal 

Equinox 

X-Vai6akha 

Hntsr 

axfSSTsft 65 

67 
134 

TTWr 39 

Total 305 

3050 


Aries 

Xl-Jyestha 

(Jyestha- 

Mnllya) 

'l^W(or 

XXI Asfidha 

arww 

ffli- 

ttffWT 1621 

134 
9 

Total 3051 

_3355_ 

Hot j' 

ffr«w 

Taurus 


58 

201 

5«r 46 

Total 305 

3660 

*9 

Gremini. 

1 

The summer 

Solstice 

begins 

Then 

1 mwm eto. 



Then 

Rainy 

etc. 

Then 

Cancer 

eto. 


Table IV Data as of Table III, 


Solar month 

Mon- Jain system 
oonstellationt 
completed spaces 
which the sun 
covers in a solar 
month. Equal 
space system. 

Total 

spaces. 

Season begins 
& continues 

Sign Stellar. 

K> 

a 

o 

•S 

► 

U 

o 

QQ 

.o 

O 

Summer eole 
tice begins^ 

I-SrSvana 

ww>r 

S«T 88 

134 

jrrr 8 

1 Total 305 

1 305 1 

Rainy 

Cancer 

IX-Bhadra ^ 
I’ada 
»TTJq^(or 
JtIbt?) 

nrarr 5 j 

i^rqrrsgofir 134 
^wnqrr^ipjFr 120 

Total 305 

610 

>> 

Leo 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

in-A^vin. 
(iSvayujah ) 

for sfirwr^gr:) 

14 

WW 134 

134 

23 

Total 305 915 

Autumn ; Virgo. 
5iTiT ; 

1 

1 

1 

} 

t 

Autumnal 

equinox 

I7-Karttika. 

1111 

f%5n^r 134i 

3T5W 60 

Total 305 

I 

1220 

5 » 

Libra 

V-MSrgasl- 

rsa. 

74 

134 

iSsT 97 

Total 305 

1525 

Mid- 

gtTffr 

Winter 

Scorpio 


Vl'Pausa 

W. 37 

??rF«Trgr 334 

^wrnrryr 134 

Total 305 

1830 

>» 

Sagit- 

tarius 

1 

£ 

1 

iVinter 

lolstice 

begins 
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E 

<3 

•4^ 

a 

Solar month f 

1 

1 

s 

: - 
5 OJ w 

3 ^ C O 05 r— • ^ 

® S S’o S Si 
[I,*! g- “ « 

5 «! -a ^ * W S>t 

3 u .2 ■*! .S j ' 

^ SS'S " a 2 

U O PrCl > 2 {3U 

oo s ? o B ®: 

2 O 

) 

Total 
spaces j 

1 

Season begins 
& continues 

Sign Stellar 

Observations j 


Winter < 

1 

l.Tpric- 

orn 


1 3tfin%a: 42 

VII-Magha I sj^ror 134 

1 «r^r 129 

wm 1 

Total 305 

2135 

1 

'9111-Phalg- 

una 

5, 

^rrfirTr 134! 

134' 

grrm’Tm'r^r 32l 

Total 305 1 2440 

I > 

Aquari- 

us 





102 

IX-Oaitra. ! 134 

1 3^f5«n<T 69 



; Total 305 

2745 

Vernal 

Pisces. 1 

Vernal 

X-V ai&akha. 

1 3n%ifr 65 ! 

, 134| 

1 106, 

Total 305* 3050 

! 

>» 

Aries. 

Equinox 

1 

XT-Jyestha 

(Jyestha- 

Muliya 

(or 

limsBT 28 

. 134 

^ ^5frT 134 

' 3Tr?[T S 

' 1 Total 30E 

! 

t 

1 

i 3355 

Hot ffl'SH 

Taurus 

j 

i 

i 

XII-Asadha 

srnrre 

SUET 125 

134 

5«T 4( 

Total 30! 

[ 

) 

) 3660 

>> 

Gemini 

i 

The Summer 

Solstice 

begins 

I Then 

srrant etc. 



Then iThen 

^ Cancer 

grqr etc. ' etc. 
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ERRATA : STAR MAPS 


Following errotH which have crept in the star maps ( in tran- 
Boription for making blocks) need correction by the reader before 
the maps are used. 

Map No Sifco-hours Errors Corrections Correct as in map No. 
1 

C Canopus Canopus 4 








Polar Star 

Pole Star 

3 

3T»T^5qr Canopus 

Canopus 4 

Eclipfio 

Ecliptic 



^T%H- 

4 




Na^or 

Major 


Mijar 

Mizar 


Corvnus 

Corvus 

6 

Boofes 

Bootes 

7 


( ^5) 


Arcturus 

Arcturus* 

7 

Above 


Put as in 3, to the 

the 5 stars 


five stars ( above 




Ecliphic 

Ecliptic 


Boofes 

Bdotes 

7 

V[TV^T 

»rfrr% 

3 

Atumnal 

Autumnal 

3 

XXIV 

[ STftt^’T ] 

8 

III Put Divine Day 



5 
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Map. Nok Site-hours Errors Corrections Correct as in map 


VIII 

Jeminorum 

Qominorum 

t 


(^) 3 



3 

X 


*T«IT 

KIII/XIV 


) 3 

*» 

Boofes 

Bootes 7 

xri 

Corvis 

Corvus 6 

XVII/'vVITI-Put before 

*v in milky way, 
in tail of Scorpio. 

XIX 

3Trq- 

[ 3?T<jr: ] 

• . 


3Tmi%g[: 1 arsrr] 

XX 


t f%65r] 

XX/XXI 

Put ■* s Delphi n as in Map No. 8. 

XIX 

*k Vega 

*k 


*Dyra "^Lyra Vega T 

XX 

Put a third *y to *3r^’ in Milky way 7 

I 

Audrameda 

Andromeda S 

II 


^ 5 
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SIAR MAPS 

The 8 star maps ( with oorrections of errors on pp 173-4 ) will 
be found as follows •' Nos. 1-4 p. 133, No. 5-p. 118, No. 6-p. 136, 
No. 7-p. 126 and No 8-p. 144. For the Greek alphabet see p. 161. 

These maps will help students of Vedic literature and of all 
other Indian and non-Indian religious or semi -religious literature 
to visualise the heaven with reference to various hymns and gods. 
They will bring out vividly the associations of seasons with 
( stellar ) asterisms and their regent gods ; their associations 
with seasons such as the Vernal and Autumn, with the Vernal 
equinox ( maps nos 8, 5 ), the Autumnal equinox ( maps nos. 6, 7, 
3, 4 ) and the Summer solstice ( maps nos. I, 2, 4, 6 ) ; their 
associations with the happenings in nature and in human 
life, with several phenomena of rainy season ( map no. 6 ) and 
with the harvest ( map no. 7 ) , the sacrifices and other regulated 
activities of Autumn ( maps. nos. 7, 6, ). The old conceptions 
will be better understood with these associations 

Maps nos. 5—8 give the 28 Indian Zodiacal constellations 
and several other stars and star groups. Maps 3-4 give the 
Saptarsis, no. 6 the Hydra; map no 3 the Pole Star, nos. 4-6 
star Sirius, the Dog, and nos. 4-5 the star Agastya-Oanopus-A 
Argo Navis. The regent Gods are stated in brackets 1 J along 
with the asterisma 

The Hydra, the Vrtra-Ahi— the international Dragon, the 
Biblical serpent, the Danava, the Rsksasa and the Evil 
genius in various names and under various imageries in ail 
lores will be seen ( map no. 6 ) with the Vedic 100 ‘ forts ” 
-the Hundred “ brothers ’ ' of the Mahabharata and as the 
BSvapa of the RSmSyana, spreading itself from the Summer 
Solstice to the Autumnal equinox, from the asterism Atles& 

( embracing the Equator ) the classical Rshu, to its termin- 
ator the Svati— with the grouping of Hasta and Oitra ast- 
erisms in this connection— and Saptarqi ( map No 3 ) with 
Canopus ( maps nos 4, 5 ). The last one is one of the mighty 
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forces whioli suppress this E-vil and it is variously represeafc- 
ed as Visnu, Krsna, as K^rttikeya and C 4 ane 6 a, as Her- 
oules» to naipe a few of the Divinities and heroes figuring 
out of the grace of this star Canopus- Agraaty a. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute is to be congra- 
tulated for extending to the readers the facility of these maps. 
Without such materials at the disposal of the public, the remarks 
of Alberuni ( para 38 ) would still persist,- The maps do admit of 
greater precision, refinement, improvements, coloring of some 
stars and various arrangements to help students for their astro- 
nomical studies. They have yet to be supplemented by authentic 
maps of the latitudes of Ujjain and Kashmir to show the position 
of heaven at the daily and at the heliacal rising and setting of 
several stars and star groups. For the present we have to fall back 
upon individual observations with all their shortcomings. 

To convert the stellar value or better, the Light value into the 
Time value for human cravings and purposes, the Sahku-^tlie 
Q-nomon has to ba looked to. Maps Kos. 1—2 will -show it. For 
better illustrations see Kaye. More of this will b- found in the 
“ Vedio Gods : -V-RudralKall in the coming number( s) 0® the 
Annals. Rudra as Sahku (and Sirius ) with the ‘‘ Kali as the 
Light in its most prime and modem form is pointed out therein. 
The laws of Manu and of Moses and of Yajfiavalkya have grown 
around this Sahku, evolved out of continuity of thoughts and 
practices around this central figure. 
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[ \ Prakrba Treatise on. Metres 
By 

PROy H. D Vklankar. m. a. 

I 


^ ^ I Harr i 

aTf§r f%Ts*?TTr 1 ifif' girr ’mgirr ii ? n 

[ *T ?r ^g T: ^ l TT gjfi" 7 T?r. J 

ar^ ^ \ ggr ^ wwr: «??rg<r( s m ? h 

TT^ t rt; y p ^r r ^ ; fft 

m f ^ rr m gg ’ ff ’ b i r t'H \ ^HT^fnra; i siarmR: \ 

^Rnf'jrtFgr^a^ gw: wht st ^ gf : tr^ gfsr 

If ffs? gnf f ?5r«f: I 3T#r3fTfissr^f:ggT«Tf sr^afr wTffr i?fT#ffTTt- 
fTwr uTirr i ^^nwr i h »T5f ?T«rr i ^«rmT » ii wtv- 

trawgTf%ggrr; mm ff^ aytiT g w : i f«fm^i8+iis)r«rJ 

jRarr ^rgf%fr%^T^^wgTgT i ffefr*’''Ttrr gHtrf^gwgwi^" 
’pa I aat ^sTTHTfrtfnffr i ^ trTfjr: i ^«n’PTT WTgrwfnr^ i a ??nwr: 
lamr i 

a f%?r wq f ag igtr ^ i agwg^w a?ffa ffr ii R » 

[ aw wonFa^«i% % i af 2 ^rwg*ffa# aff% fan iRn] 

ata aar^wrwr: afwft ggpa: «nw wa 

wpa aflat wot stt’rsgsaftg far n ^ » 

gntnafgar aaSrof i a afaaqa « \ « 

[ gnaraf l r afi aa^fa \ ga^aga waata ii I « ] 

U [ Annals. Q 0 - R. I. ] 
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^OPT ’^PTfctT#^ t|^n 

qw^mqsigrwffg’ff r i ^ ^ ^ u v ii 

[ ^qT^sFOT%q?FciJr^ I ^ inr^^wT ii « ii 




irr«?Tfi%^fHTf^Hra; urf^q-^ i •aTT^«rr%aTgfNririf^?r^ 
a^ rq ldQ y i* l ffl^^ ^^ «i « » 


m i 'srf? ii h « 

[ m q i ' ^-nd I ^^ignarw u h n ] 

h ^ 5^: m I 


^rt%WT i TTr grr *qf?df% qT ii h ii 

HfT fBf I ii % ii 

[ H«n qT g [^^t I gt^s gE ^ stItt^ II \ II 
H«iT «i <!> srf^ 

*it5iw<4i|4!<d*^'ivqi^ij3Vi^‘i»R«'<4^ I f^arfr iiiieii"?=n”aTirr ii ^ ii 




f^* 


M gri q^t id ^ n ii « ii 
[ ^r%nrn^^ 3r>mf5?ra5T ii vs ii 

smrf^T II 's II 


srvsfmsrr ^w^rf^nifr ii -c n 
[ aT^ronsn- (f%^t ii <s « ] 

I *4 idf^4> M4«{ii'^?T9Fr5rf Q [ti *in% g3rr 

finft Ii < II 



1 ^ m ^Ti ^ p ff^ gT II ^ 11 


[ 3T%^'TT^r%5T?vn:; i f^^hr w ^%grTT % g?T ii •?; ii ] 
artrgTgT^HrefbqrrfW g‘«rr%*rg ^^gf^g’^grsarg’gl': 'iff 
^ ?Ef|iBnPd*pi II % II ^Krtra^^tg^F^iira; u 

^ f^^iiqia-t-q^or !3><irTffg^onf ar ^g'sf ii 
vjT^r^gT^f^ nr «rt5r^ i 
if gT^iuii# II ^ o II 


C ’*rt^*r*rr?ER^Tflt ^^nfgap^of srr ^vi% ^g^ i 
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H?^r^*TTW«f *rrsiT 5 TT*T ii ?«» 11 


qitwrsrcTf^ar wr 5 rra-i»ff«rins^ 



5 ^ 3 rR 3 r«rrf^ grw^^nnfif i 

^gfarq-fl-^ff-q-rrl >i ?? « 




[ g^^f^cnf*nr«rc^trr ^orf^frcnf^^^uT » 
fl5f«ir?TS’^^?rrf5r^f^irr ^<r^^grrf*r: ii ? ? 11 ] 


sj 5 =^: WTt eRR?rr»?nFfr^lrw ^- 

^ 5 ^: < 00 ^^ I If^^ninT \ f ^g n ft ^ a r 

I ^^rrem^sr Jrr^Tnrir w^r^Fnrsrrwr: 
w? 5 ipr«rTJr^ I gtirfrir^ ^ihw 5 ^: 1 


fT% qp f i r^» ? q| f^ u 


I 


^ ^*srTft STS’ T< TO T?~ g »rf % f tq T I 

if t«=^ qi’ n ? ii 

[ 3 r«r spRTRt sTg g i ' ^g S^ ^r f^ grTTfggsTT 1 
'TTfSTT ^5^30% ^ Tnsnrr qt 11 ? u ] 


srmsTsaf iT?^rq% ( w i% ) sr^rrt '»i 1 h ^“ri *rif 3 t^Hscrs^TTr: 1 to^w 
<5 TTl '^f^^^qTS T q ^ ^'SH, I sJl^ar^ST 


Tr^ sf r qgqfg'f q j f 1 ngf^ gia: t w- 

| 4 )<t> I Ky-tp^ori' ^STT^frTir^J^C^qTSTT fTT^TST «pi«i^«|»|- 
%ifSr?%?rr 1 ay Tt ^ f ^ q^Hf^ ^?[sr»TnnTsrsr*f 1 "viiiQg-HywKqj^- 

TTfsm'^-ulir: I sttsHTT: Mdiui'*l*l^l^ : 11 ? II 


HsT 'srfTHM-^dl'Wrf — 


ftwsnaift gy gir rt ^nrr Tf 3 T% «r isrg 1 

3^ 'tpsiFT 3«qY% 5 ^JTTfTTsmt M R H 
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i f^TTOT wmt ^5: ^«rr<T^ * * ^ I 

’5^-* 'T93Tg[ f^f^r^fTTHtRHn: 11 ^ II 

■^TTOT^g^JTrar ^«rnTOrr i fg^rJTTrraTs srernrwrf^il^ ^n? 

2*r: ^nnTraT 55T 1 Rsttott irr? 

iSTf : ?r^ ^ ^ ?rraTRfff ^«rrnr ^nwraij 

snRrnfRTi^^ Hnrr: ^ i ^«rT ^rwoTT ^vsmx 

5 5 5 Wti: ^a^rrg f^ ^ w rg ^ Mi« 5 'R«nrg ^ amfr s^TfRqrvfr ®i 
Ri^nra I Htt: 'if s vR'srn 'jsiT'nR 1 ^r^nrif 5 '?< 3 aRRRi'*i 
STfR^T'sHRIRR I 'TSgTg; llTeIR ?FT^ f^THI SRI^- 

Ri TPH i ^RTffg’^R- w*Treg jj^Rifei 1 ^«it i ^ x x 

tir^M’ i^f^ifff«r sTRfNt ufarit inr: i ^ it 

i j«fi» gr < r (RR 3 *^ \ 

^a t g f a^ i TT^ >TT^ TT^or triers 11 \ 11 

[ q% trgp R T ^ f%|roTT 1^ i 
aT >H]imH^n r « : 'RR suRmt qrfwiRT u ^ 11 ] 
q q g y n HRRT: HRlf #5*11 I ’“R ^R*rr I Rf^r ^ 
qw I i^R: 'Rfr ^^i r «{la T ?TT 5 nr«nTJR?qf 'TiRq^wR: qr^pn 1 
OT i svvT f f»Rq r w<g f 'i^ ^HHorr ^qr 1 sfRRJ ^'n- 
*wi i %q i ^ gs # r8 q yrg t q^RT #iRr 1 sRRRrq? qaa^^^cRft^ 

gr q t qq i qmnf ^ q qr i aRf^Riqtw^ 5jq 1 -rqi a «i» <:d 'ifi «* •iflr'FT^^^* 
RiRt ^qr I tR^RRsiriq 1 siiRwq'Ri^ fTrrRqR3o«r qwit ftfat 1 

[ qSTRR: I fR qrfwq^TiT ^fi%q? • 1 


BRIEF NOTES 

I Hema.s=H6aaaoandra'8 Chandonubtlsaaa, N. S. P. edition, 1912 . ] 
1. 1. Ootn J etc. The stanza Is by Siddhasena. See 
Hema p l*/ll-12. 

I 4. Com : — ' %5R!i5|;i^o The stanza seems to be reproduced 
from Herua. p. l*’/9, 

I. 5. Com :— ^ fqirfTr eto. See Hema. p l*’/14-i6 

I. 8. Com r— for the whole discussion of Yati, of. Hema. p. 
2‘/llff. 
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n. 3. Com • — W¥T etc. cf. Hema. p. 43‘‘/20ff. 

is properly a Sanskrit metre with four lines, accord- 
ing to Hema. p 7’’/l9-20. 

II 8. Com — iBwair 5yi%qT etc. The same are quoted at Hema. 

p. ir/bjiis. 

IL 9. Com — q^UT etc. These seem to be reproduced 

from Hema. p. 28‘’/l-3. 

II. 20. Com • — etc This is quoted from Hema. 

p, 26* 8 

II. 22. Com — for VsTT, and awiftef, of. Hema. 

p, 32*/l ; 33*/8 32*,'9 , Si^/lO Obviously, Hemaoandra does not 
consider these metres to be the ‘ derivatives ’ cf for the 

derivatives of and see Hema. p 31‘’/18-20 and 33’’/2-14 

II. 23. Com •— t r s^ r g etc; cf. Hema. p. 35*’/l-2. 

II 25. Com . — fq^Tto of Hema. p 37*/4-7. 

II. 31. Com •• — o of. Hema. p 38'’/8-18 

II. 32. Com ; — The stanza is from Svayambhu ( IV'. 

36 ) ; but Hema. also quotes it at p 37'’/4-5. 

and both quoted at Hema. p. i8*f7~S, 

II. 33. Com : — sTf cf. Hema p. 34‘’/8. 

trErra55trpr um etc. All examples that follow are obvi- 

ously reproduced from Htma. p. 34‘’/9ff. I have not been able to 
understand some of them correctly , hence I have not translated 
them The variants offered by Hema. are not very helpful. Our 
readings often seem to be better. 

II. 34 Com — The example of sftvnrar is quoted from Hema. 
p 37'’/7-8 by the author of Kavidarpana himself. 

II. 35. Com •• — ln%tR!^urT etc. quoted from Hema. p 34*/2-3. 

II. 37. Com ; — ® quoted from Hema. p- 34*’/14— 17. 

IV 40, ; — gf^farrenSrnfto, also quoted at Hema. p. 7*/l8. 

IV 103. • — This is = Svayambhu I. 140. 

IV. 10 J. Com : — cf Hema. p, 18*/17. 

IV 122. Com Many of these illustrations are also found in 
Hemacandra ; of. p, 22*, 22*’. 
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Index of the Praxrta and the Apabhramsa metres 
in the Kavidarpana, Oh. II. 


II. at 
li- 
iL ae. 

II. 9- 
II. 17. 
gmsftffr II. 9- 
IC. 20. 

II. 16. ^ 

See and 

IL 37. 

XI. a. 

*:t3«r See SR5RC. 

IL 32 
IL 2. 

IL 23. 

II. 22. 

II. 23. 

rrrat II. 4 to 8. 
rftfi^II. 9. 
zm IL 29 to 31. 
«arf5%W II. 24. 


fiiwipT IL 35-37. 

; q:vx^i‘35PT IL 32. 
i qearstsT^flscn' II. 14. 

1 IL -20. 

5 rp5 («im+^ra) IL 33. 
HflTOT II. 21. 
jT^iTT^rmT IL 22. 

' wc^t r a rr^Rgr TI. 14. 

' jnnf^r II. 18. 

, ansrr IL 27 28 
‘ xrrarw^w XX. 19- 
1 ^fTTW^r IL 21. 

! XL 3 

' See 

' XI. 14. 

I CTJET^ II. 23. 

' XI. 25. 

IL 2 1. 

(anar+^W) IL 35. 
II. 25. 

^aWT<%5pr II 20. 


^rar IL 20. 

IL 17. 

II 34 

IL 36, 37. 

XI. 15 
fiNf II. 24. 

(wotr+^jprr+ifH^) 11.36. 


i ^^T^II. 19. 

! IL 34. 

Ctare5?^!T+'3r^) IL 33. 

IL 16. 

, See 'T^gaf. 

' rzfzzs II. 9. 


appendix 

The following are the definitions of the various^ me es n 
Nandisepa’s AiitatSntistava, given by Jinaprabhashri in is co 
mehtary on it. See Intro, p. 5. According to him they ate ro 
Xavidarpana. See last stanza. The verses are also 182 ff 

Sohubring in Zeitsohrift Fnr Indologie und Iranistik, 1923, P 
tJTsiiigw^wgsiioi %tpac. — 

^ smrT « 

nf^'sr3T5#r<fr^igT « X » 
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ffSr CT 5 ^ hfkt 5t ^ T%^-, 55% gr 'rar^ » 

|qr T ^^TFT arf 55% w itt^t « n 
555 - fT^ir i 

srerf^r ^iwr^r fiR% 11 ^ 11 

^ ^rs^«r WtHT T=^T?«iqi I 
^ 2 ®r 3 ^ ^ttot TO^if ^w-Mi II )i II 

fra 35nnT ^«r 1 

aff art q 5 * Tq f f ^ 55 ^ «iWToflr if jroTf iTHTTt^T h h u 
^ g u^^ ' t r u r a ' ^ ' ^rstf »t^ q g*T Hf *ff% 1 
1*^*0- '^yfi r ^ n ^u f aaTf ^ Jiqi qfi r n ^ 11 

^^d'Hm-M'jW'g-g q fl U T -M i tfia. gr g ^r^ | »r g» r ii rf » f 1 
«fa< n»T t Tf^asrfWT# n vs a 

^ ^if^^ T v irgqnf ^ ^ ^tsfraaf ^Fnnrf% n c a 
fi ^ Mlsi ar g R f^ 5fnnrmi^ sTr-HFa^ar Jn%H h^t ar»5[- 

Hfif %- d ^ 4 i^ -gr-’g -ff fH »T g§g g < fr 1 
’gftr TTSTt^fSnT g q- ff ^r q - q - ^ li *1 a 

gifui^jf ^j^5^0Tt d-auiQn »4»j^ ^ giruifg/r i 
aTrTiT^ ^CTOTf^^ ^ 'I to U 
vTir gjaf ^gii-tsint d «5 * 341 w^'^^gU'^*iT I 
qgfcT^^^ HardT 4<*g*l ^d’^l II 

ST^rq^sit ssif II ?? 11 
^ cip- 1 

3^ dpi- sfft » tR •! 

rtddd^v&^^'M^SIT 3 n?pt • 

d dtfd^q^ ^-jrargi^ 11 H 

g^f^ggTTdiroft '^ 3 T 5 snriifi‘ ^■sTpnnirt q" 1 
prqimrr ^ q*nift qr*rait gg f% qirrsit 11 tfl a 
frtg^gwf^ irqTsr inin 1 

i ^^iw T55# gJrg argq *Tf 3 * 

aflTH Tinfr qirofr ^^JTi^isrWsHf^ •' ?'* •' 
dwof!' dimfr 'nrofr g*ror> q f fr? 1 
I^qr^q n*«s5i^ 11 ? li II 

■Heqq ^ g Hf! qnf pi^l 
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aiiwtnrwraimf# 1 

gm '*»««»■# ti ?< H 

^w yoTif 5 »r«ygg^ »i%tr gRratfm^araiTf i 

537^ 11 ?«i 11 
gf’r gg g<T » rBT gggffgn r 1 
*gfJT g«nnt Trsg-afr n \\ 

g«gil^4<ggS ^ f5f'3^ra55T%?i 5?? II n 

d^g^ ga gr TTHTT ffgJrr ^ « 

g^ gg ty# d'H-rlgg'Wif 3 T^ I 

-rrmm g?iormg!Tcc » ii 
gwafi^ g|>r gggt ’T^g- %T T qm II II 

^ JF cgy g T 'T#?r %Tf?T«f^ m ^srmr 11 11 

’ergtrgarmiT ^5i2nn%^'gTJT 11 R% ii 
gwTOTJf < 0 R*S'^ 3 ^ ^ ggr*rggqr>ft 1 

ff^ -4 4 M<i sit r i ff 4 'stw? ?j 4 « Rvs 11 

■4* T u | 4U ^ ^g g » ft ’^Tj^^goTT ^ ^nror wtgsgr ^ 1 
grnift ’ggoTT raf%^ srgr 5TRT^5y^4 ^rror ii Rc n 
f^HT^ 5 W ^rs%g- 5 ff^ 5^4 II II 
ginifr 'nniit Hsrailr gggggjrofi- gg: ffgf ggifr 1 
g Rg gg qrrg 'sri wnn sr^ffw 11 11 

g*rwft g*rofr ^ rfRPffT g^ift » 


^*mg TT g q4* 3ffgff '^rnir ii « 

’gWr gg; g yi %g r4 3TgT II II 

[; H?rs[Taf ^ I ^ ’TT^ W|l 


fft ^ rft *11^ ft 4s *jr*ifi'^j4l 1 

ggsrrcwffi? ^r ^oicm%?n 1^ 11 •« 

arar ggi? ir«nffg3rSr ^jramr: w«nT^ f^- 

g riTf g«HUIMHMr^^l4W g I 


aRW Tffoft gsgrgg ^ H « 

m4or ’Efff^ I 



iTgT 11 ? fc 


For the rest, see Peterson's Report, HI, p. 231 



EPIC STUDIES' 


BY 

V, S. SUKTHANKAR 

V. Notes on Mahabharata Commentators 
§ 1. Chronological Notes. 

A necessary complement to a critical study of the Mahi.bh&rata 
is an intensive study of the commentaries of the MahabhSrata, 
of which there is quite a large number preserved still, mostly in 
manuscript form. Among the scholiasts who have written com- 
mentaries on the M ahabhSrata — either on the whole, or only on 
selected parts of the Great Epic — are = ( 1 ) Anantabhatta, ( 3 ) 
Arjanamisra, ( 3 ) Ananda, ( 4 ) Caturbhujaf mi§ra ), ( 5 ) Jagadlaia- 
cakravartin, ( 6 ) Devabodha, ( 7 ) Nllakantha, (8) Mahftnanda- 
purna, (9) Yajha-Narayana, (10) Ratnagarbha, (11) RSma- 
kimkara, ( 12 ) Ramakrsna, ( 13 ) Ramanuja, ( 14 ) Laksmana, ( 15 ) 
Varada, (16) Vadiraja, (17) Vidyasagara, (18) Vimalabodha, 

( 19 ) Samkartcarya, ( 20 ) SrlnivSsa, ( 31 ), Sarvajfia-NSrayana, 
and (22) Srstidhara. Very little is at present known about 
these commentators ' only very few of them have been, so far, 
published. The only collective study made of these com- 
mentaries is by Holtzmann in Zkis Mah^harata, Vol. 3, pp. 67 fif., 
and that was in 1897, that is, nealy forty years ago. The material 
at his disposal was very scanty, and so are his notes. 

But the study of these commentaries must be now taken up 
more seriously, not so much for the sake of the explanations 
contained in the commentaries — though even the glosses of a 
commentator like Devabodha are extremely important as for 
the readings and pathantaras recorded in them ; becaus e, most of 

’ For the first instalment of the series, of. JBBRAS ( NSy 4. 
following three have appeared in these Annals, Vol. 11, PP» 165-191, 8 , , 

Vo!. 16, pp, 90-114.— The substance of the present study ( No. V) was own 
nninioated to the International Congress of Orientalists at Leyden in 

18 I Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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the commentaries are older — some very much older — ^than our 
manuscripts ; and therefore the documentation of these readings 
by the commentators takes us back a stage further in our in- 
vestigation of the history of the epic. 

The usefulness of these commentaries is, however, consider- 
ably diminished by the fact that we know next to nothing about 
these commentators themselves. In particular, we lack informa- 
tion about their dates, which are not easy to fix in Indian litera- 
ture. Even if the dates cannot be determined, it would be a great 
help if we could fix their relative chronology- An attempt is 
made in the following pages to fix, to start with, the relative 
chronology of some of the more important Mahabharata com- 
mentators. 

A fixed point in the exegetioal literature centering round the 
Mbh. is furnished by Nilakantha, who until lately was consider- 
ed, at least in India, as the most trustworthy guide for the ex- 
position of the Great Epic, and about whose date there is not 
much doubt. The available personal data about him has been 
put together by Wilhelm Printz in the biographical note on 
Nilakantha appended to his Berlin dissertation entitled Bham- 
wofter in Nilakantha^ s Bharatabhavadlpa und in anderen Sanskrit- 
kommentaren? Nilakantha, according to his own statements, 
was a Maharastra Brahmin of the Gautama Gotra, with the 
surname Caturdhara ( modern Chaudhari ) , eldest son of Govinds 
Suri and Phullamhika, residing at Kurparagrama (modern Kopar- 
gaon ) on the Godavari, Nilakantha wrote his commentary on 
the Mbh. and on the Gane^aglta ( a section of the GaneSapurana ) 
in Benares, in the last quarter of the seventeenth century,^ the 
latter ( Ganesagita ) being composed in A. D. 1694.^ 

In the beginning of his commentary on the Mbh«, Nilakantha 
tells us that before writing his commentary, the Bharatabhava- 
dlpa, he had compared m any ( bahun ) copies of the Mbh., collect 

^ Zeitsckrift fur vergletchende Sprachforschung^ Vol. 44, pp. 69-109; 
see partioularly p 70 f. 

j. apparently a protege of ^nupasimha, who was a oontetnporary 
of Shah Jahan. 

^ The year of composition is given as Saihvat 1750. The name of the com- 
mentary is GapapatibhSvadipikS. Of. the name of his Mbh. commentary, 
nuaratabhavadipa, see next note. 
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ed together from diflFerent parts of I ndia ( vibhvnnade^yUn ) in 
order to ascertain the correct reading ( patham agryam ) and also 
consulted older commentaries.’ We accordingly find that he 
frequently mentions variant readings and “ additional ” pas- 
sages found in the versions consulted by him, and he cites the 
eiplanations given by older scholiasts information, scanty 
{hough it be, of immense interest and value for the history of the 
received text. 


( 1 ) Devabodha and Sarmjfla-Narayarfa. 

In marked contrast to ITIlakaptha stands Devabodha, whom 
I regard as probably the oldest and therefore the most important 
commentator of the Mbh. He is extremely reticent about him- 
self and his predecessors, but is cited or mentioned by several 
commentators, who must therefore have lived after him. One of 
such suceessors of Devabodha was Sarvajua-Nsrayana. Sarva- 
]Ia's Bharatarthaprakasa has fortunately been preserved, though 
It is not definitely known whether his commentary on all the 
eighteen parvans of the Mbh. is now available. His commentary 
on the Virata and the Udyoga has already been published by 
Mahadeva bhastri Bakre.' The Bombay Government MSS. Col- 
lection ( No. 180 of 1891—95 ) contains a fragment of his comment- 
ary on the 5.di, comprising merely the first adhyaya with the 
beginning of the second ; while the Madras Government Collec- 
tion ( No. 2169 ) contains another fragment which lacks the 
beginning. In the colophon of the latter MS., Sarvajna is styled 
paranuihaihsa—parivrajaJcdcdrya ; he was therefore a samnyasin. 

Now SarvSjna explicitly refers to Devabodha in the beginning 
of his commentary on the Udyoga •' 



11 

* Of. my .S.dipar7an ( Poona 1933 ), Prolegomena, PP. LXVff. 

3 The VicStaparvan was published in 1915, and the Udj ogaparvan ia 
1920, by the Qujarati Printing Press of Bombay. 

* Read ? 
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This stanaa is curiously enough not found in the comment&r' 
of Sarvajha as printed in the G-ujarati Press edition of tUi 
Udyoga, but occurs in both the MSS. of the ;vork in the Bombaj 
Government Collection ( deposited at the Institute ), bearing Nos 
33 of A 1879-80 and 168 of 1884-87 respectively. The priority ol 
Devabodha is, however, independently established by anothei 
direct reference to Devabodha in the bddy of the published com- 
mentary itself, to which my attention was recently drawn by my 
friend and colleague Professor Sushil Kumar De of Dacca Univer- 
sity, who is editing the Udyoga for the Institute. In t’arvaifia’g 
comment on B. 5. 96. 41 ( on p. 327 of the Gujarati Printing Press 
edition ), we find : 

I 

esmeAui ^ i 

^ ?Rwf^ g r «4isai i n 
ifa I %r%5- i ’ 

This quotation can unfortunately not be verified ; for in the 
very old Bengal Asiatic Society’s palm-leaf MS. (No. 3399 ) of 
the unpublished commentary on the Udyoga by Devabodha the 
corresponding folio is missing ! But there is no reason to donht 
its authenticity. 

This establishes Devabodha’s priority to Sarvajna. We there- 
fore get 

Series It I) ev ab o d h a — Sarvajil a 

Now this Sarvajna-Naiayana must be identical — as has in- 
deed been assumed by Jolly Bhhler,'^ Holtzmann,* and others*'— 
with the Sarvajna- NSray ana (also called NarSy ana- Sarvajna), 
the author of the Manvarthavrtti or Manvarthanibandha, a 

Thia important passage -was verified by me in a MS. of Sarvajila’s oom- 

S**^®^*^.^******'**^ ** Institute, namely, Bombay Government Colleotion 
No. 33 of A 1879-80 ( foU 194‘> 

iecfurcs, p. ll; passage cited in Burnell’s Tanjore Oatalogu*, 
P. 136. Cf also Recht und Sifte, p. 31. 

* The Lawa of Manu. 8. B. B. , vol. 85, p. oxx. 

* Daa MahabhSrata und seine Thetle, Kiel 1894, 3, Band, p. 71 f. 

Cf. Kane, History of Dharmainatra, Poona 1930, vol. I, pp. 157, 708 
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wdl-known commentary on the Manusmrbi, published by "V. N, 
Handlik. ’ The assumed identity the two commentators at 
present rests, it is true, merely on the identity of the names, but 
can scarcely be regarded on that account as doubtful. It is hardly 
conceivable that there were two different Sarvaina-NSrayanas, 
both commentators of well-known works on Dharmatastra like 
the biahabharata and the Manusmrti. 

The date of Sarvajha has been fixed on the basis of certain 
quotations.® Btthler cautiously remarks that Sarvajna-Farayana 
“ cannot have written later than in the last half of the fourteenth 
century. ” ^ but the recent researches of Kane tend to show that 
Sarvajfia flourished between A. D. 1100 and 1300 .* • 

( ii ) Arjunarmsra.^ 

Both Devabodha and Sarvajna are mentioned and cited sever- 
al times by the Bengali commentator Arjunamisra, the manner in 
which Arjunamisra refers to Devabodha suggesting that in his 
time Devabodha’s commentary possessed an established reputa- 
tion. These references are as follows ‘ 

(a) In the foreword to his scholium ( Bombay Govt. Coll. No. 
30 of A 1879-80 =DaJ of the Critical Edition ), Arjuna pays hom- 
age to his predecessors, citing by name several of. them. 
Devabodha, he mentions with special reverence, whose com* 
mentary ( among others ) he had carefully studied before writ- 
ing his own commentary on the Mbh : 



tTRfTncfsRflfW II 

Worth noting is the fact that in the long series of names of 
Bh&ratScaryas cited by Arjuna at the beginning of the above 
extract, the first four names Vy asa and Vaisampayana, Devabodha 

I MUnava-Dharma- lustra, Bombay 1886. 

* Cf. R. Q- Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Skt. MSS. for 1883-84, 
P. 6S, 

® Buhler, op. cit. p. oxxix. 

4 Kane. op. ext. p. 157. 

® See also my paper on Arjunamisra in tbe Sir J. J. Modi Commemora- 
tioa Volume, p. 565. 
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and Sarvajfia have been recited in the correct order of precedenoe 
and chronology, a point to which we shall return in the sequel. 

(b) Arjuna mentions the A-caryas again in the list of his (im- 
mediate and remote ) “ Gurus placing this time Devabodha 
at the head of the list, which ends with the name of his father, 
who ( as we know from other sources ) was a well-known reciter 
( pUthaka )' of the Mbh. ■ 

Hncnmrsa’ f^rrr af^Tr sw u 
( 0 ) In the short introduction which prefaces his commentary 
on the VirSta,^ Arjuna twice mentions Devabodha, once to 
give expression to the high esteem in which Arjuna holds 
him and again to record his gratefulness to his illustrious pre- 
decessor : 




II 


(d) Finally, while commenting on 1. 143. 34 (a difficult 
stanza, giving a fanciful derivation of the name Ghatotkaca ), 
Arjuna mentions two readings, which had both won the approval 
of Devabodha •• 

sic i * 


These two readings are in fad mentioned by Devabodha s vide 
fol, 37'’ of the Baroda MS« of Devabodha’s commentary on the Adi- 
The above extracts taken together indisputably prove that 
Arjunamisra was posterior to both Devabodha and SarvajSa- 
HarSyapa. Adding the name of Arjunamisra to Series 1, we get 


H e 


rte s 


a 9v ah o dha — 8 ar V a j ft a— Ar j un a 




Some faint light on the question of the age of Arjunamitra is 
rown by a dated MS. of Arjuna^s commentary listed by the late 
MM. Haraprasada Sastri in his Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second 


1 

t 

< 


See my “ Acjnnamidra, ” p. 566. 

^iatat i Prin ting Preee edition, p. 1 ( right eolumn ). 
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Series, Vol. I ( Calcutta 1900 ), p. 298 ( MS. No. 295 ). The late 
Mahamahopadhyaya reported that it was a carefully written 
palm-leaf MS. of Arjuna’s commentary on the Moksadharma, 
called MoksadharmarthadlpiJfcft, written in archaic Bengali cha- 
racters and belonging, apparently, to Bahu Saradapras^nna 
Ghose of Kelomal, Tamluk. The MS. gave the date of writing 
as Saka 1456 ( ca. A. D. 1534. Y 

I may here draw attention to some stanzas added by the copy* 
1 st, which are to the effect that already at the time when the copy 
was made, correct MSS. of Arjuna’e commentary were a rarity 
even in Bengal, the home of the commentator, which can only be 
explained by assuming, as pointed out already by Mahadeva 
Shastri Bakre that there was a considerable interval of time be- 
tween the two. The stanzas I am referring to are : 


f%: f%5^5J5TtvrcT.- I 



The date Saka 1456 ( ca. A. D. 1534 ) is then the lower limit 
of the age of Acjuna, but the date of Arjuna, if we rely on the in- 
formation vouchsafed by the copyist, must be long prior to 


A. D. 1534. 


( ill ) Nilakaritha. 

We return to Nllakantha, who is the next great Mbh. commen- 
tator, and who cites or mentions Devabodha, Sarvajna-NarSyana 
and Arjunami^ra, noc indeed in the introduction to his comment- 
ary on the Mbh., where he mentions a number of his “ Gurus ”, 
but elsewhere in the course of his well-known scholium. Here 
are the references. 

( a ) While commenting on 1. 158. 14, a stanza with numerous 
variants, Nllakantha cites an old variant of the entire stanza, 
mentioning Devabodha in that connection. 

w %wr.* wr ST 'U' 1 

fiMW usJiuirM’ % *Tf 11 

’ The reference is given in the Gujarati Printing Press edition of the 
yirSJaparran, Introduction, p. 6. 
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srr»#riT: i ’ 

It is worthy of note that Nllakantha regards the -variant as 
ancient, owing to its having been explained by “ Devabodha and 
others He must therefore consider Devabodha as an ancient 
shthority. 

What Nllakantha regards as ancient is of course a mattet 
for speculation. Nevertheless I do not think that Nllakantha 
would have used the word prUcina in connection with Devabodha 
unless the interval between them was at least three or four 
centuries. 

In passing it may be mentioned that this reference to Deva- 
bodha by Nflakantha is yet another instance of the practice of 
mentioning names of Aoaryas honoris causa ( pujartham ),® because 
the reading cited by Nllakan-tha is probably not that of Deva- 
bodha at all, who to judge by the lemmata in his commentary 
must have had before him a stanza differing from the correspond- 
ing stanza of the Critical Edition, merely in reading sakunah for 
kuvapal} of the Critical Edition ( 1. 158. 14 ). The third pada of 
the stanza as cited by Nllakantha is certainly the reading of the 
T G version, found otherwise only in three conflated N MS8., and 
in a fourth one written in the margin ; while the last p&da was 
found by me only in four MSS. ( M3. S ) of my critical 
apparatus, one of them ( B3 ) having as a matter of fact the 
reading of our text in the margin ! It is therefore most im- 
probable that Devabodha had commented on the particular 
variant version cited by Nllakan-tha, and it is really doubtful to 
me whether Nllakantha had at all Devabodha 's commentary be- 
fore him Devabodha is referred to by Nllakantha merely as one 
of the ancient Acaryas. 

( b ) While commenting on B. 7. 83 2, Nllakantha notices a 
variant interpretation of madhuparkika given by Devabodha ' 

( 0 ) Nllakantha’s reference to Sarvajha will be lound in his 
comment on B. 5. 40. 10 ( Gujarati Printing Press ed. , p. 131 ) • 

1 This passage -was already cited by me in the Oritioai Edition of tha 
Adiparvan, p. 666. 

8 C3f. ZDMO. VoL 66 ( 1S18 ), p. 541 f. 
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iW I ^^5rnTJ ^rggT i T: I sr%ofnrS: nm i¥?f hkhto* i 

and again in the same adhyaya, a few stanzas further on ( B. 5. 
40. 26 ), we find : 

* q [ ^ gn f| r #t ^gTgr ^ r f Tf^ 1 

I I 

A reference to Sarvajna’s commentary printed in the same 
w^ork (p. 131 f ) will show that all these explanations do as a 
matter of fact occur in the commentary of Sarvajna^ while they 
are nt^ met with in any of the three ether commentaries print- 
ed there. 

( d) For Nilakantha's mention of Arjunamisira* I may draw 
attention to Nllakantha^s comment on B. 3. 291. 70, a stanza at 
the end of the Ramopakhyana, where he mentions various 
explanations of the word jaruthya, among J;hem the one given by 
Arjunamisra, whom he mentions by name: 

firipFnr^nrrf^ sT^frftrsr: 1 

These various extracts establish the posteriority of fiTllakantha 
to Devabodha, Sarvajna-Narayana and ArjunamiSra. Adding 
Ifllakantha to Series 2, we get 

Series S : D evabodh a — S arv aj ft a — 

Arj unamiir a — N tlakaritha. 

It will be remembered that as each member of this series of 
four names clearly €^tes one or more of his predecessors, this is a 
chronological sequence whose correctness is absolutely Incontro- 
vertible. 

( iv ) Vimalabodha, 

There is moreover a subsidiary series connected with a Mbh. 
commentator called Vimalabodha,^ to which we shall now turn 
our attention. 

It will be recalled that in the excerpts given above from the 
commentary of Arjunami^ra, the commentator twice mentions 
Vimalabodha in close proximity to Devabodha. Therefore it is 
evident that Arjunamiiira is posterior to Vimalabodha, whose 
commentary ( tika ) variously known as DurghatSrthspraka^inl 

^ See Holtzmaxin, op. cit^ vol 3 p. 7S. 

13 r Annals B. O, B. I. ] 
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or Visama&lokl has fortunately been preserved. In the introduo 
tion to this unpublished commentary, a copy of which is to be 
found in the Bombay Government Collection ( No. 84 of 1869- 0), 
while speaking of his predecessors, Vimalabodha says ( fol. !)• 

%^ir»nq‘5TTni»TT% i 

^?prr srreqr ffemsTJRTftrsfi- ii 

Again while giving the etymologies of the name of the Suta, 
Loma( or Roma )harsana, Vimalabodha observes ( fol. 2 ) : 

»nf!i 

Undoubtedly the Devasvamin mentioned in the first excerpt 
is the same as the Devabodha ( who in the colophons of his com- 
mentary is styled paramahaihsa-parivrajakacarya ) in the second. 
Incidentally it may be pointed 'out that the etymology of Loma- 
(or Roma )harsana mentioned by Vimalabodha Is actually to be 
found in Devabodha’s scholium. In the Baroda MS. ( 11372 ) of 
the unpublished commentary of Devabodha, we read ( fol. 3 b, 
line 1 f. ) 5 

'T^?n i , 

which substantially agrees with the excerpt in the commentary 
of Vimalabodha. 

Since Arjunamisra mentions Vimalabodha, and Vimalabodha 
cites Devabodha, we get a subsidiary series, namely. 

Series 4 : Devabodha-Vimalahodh a— A r j unami ira. 

Thus far we have been treading on solid ground and the cor- 
rectness of Series 1-4 is, as far as I can judge, absolutely unim- 
peachable. 

In trying to combine Series 3 and 4, however, there arises the 
difficulty that no cross reference has hitherto been found in the 
works of Vimalabodha on the one hand and Sarvajna— NSrSyana 
on the other. Their relative chronological position is. therefore, 
a matter for speculation. It is possible, however, to combine the 
two series tentatively, on the equivocal testimony of Arjunamisra, 
which we shall proceed to examine more closely. 
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In one of the lists of the Acaryas cited by Arjunamisra, we 
iave the sequence ^ Veda- Vyasa, Vai^ampay ana, Devabodha, 
Vimalabodha, Sarvajna-Nara^ ana, Sandilya Madbava* Here the 
first two pairs, as was pointed out above, have been named in the 
correct chronological order, the earlier author being placed first, 
in conformity with the rule governing the sequence of the 
members of a Dvandva compound ( P. 2.2.34 V^a. ). Devabodha 
is, as we have seen, prior to Vimalabodha as surely as Vyasa, 
the reputed author of the Great Epic, is prior to Vaisampayana. 
Further in both lists the father of Arjunamisra is mentioned last 
These facts suggest the surmise that the whole series is arranged 
in the strict chronological sequence. If this surmise be 
correct, then Sarvajha-lTarayana would be posterior to Vimala 
bodha, and we get, tentatively, the sequence Vitnalabodha-Sar 
va]na. 

It may, however, be noted that such names are often found 
arranged on the diametrically opposite principle of uttarottara^ 
garhjastva, i. e., naming the more important persons later, which 
IS however not admissible in the particular instance ; or even 
arranged on no principle at all ; or at least on some principle 
which it is difficult for us to comprehend. In fact a subsequent 
enumeration of these same Acaryas by the same Arjunamisra is 
in partial conflict with the earlier list I There the sequence 
(already given above) is Devabodha, Vimalabodha, Ssndilya 
Madbava, Narayana-Sarvajiia. Here Sarvajna-Narayana has 
been placed after Sandilya Madhava, while in the former list he 

is placed before them ! This irregularity apart, the lists tally 
with each other. 

It is not, however, impossible to resolve this contradiction 
and harmonize the data. There is a notable difference between 

the two lists The first one is in prose, the second is an anustubh 
stanza. I am disposed to attach more importance to the sequence 
of the prose enumeration, and to regard the change of sequence 
in the other as due to the exigencies of metre The first again is 
a formal expression of homage ( namaskriya), where the principle 
of priority has been, it seems, rigidly observed; on the other hand, 
the second is merely a collective metrical list of the author s 
Gurus, where the consideration of rank and precedence did 
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not perhaps prevail so much. I may also point out that the first 
list is in the form of a Dvandva compound, while in the second 
the persons have been all independently mentioned. If these con- 
siderations have any value, then we may postulate, at least 
tentatively, another series, 

Sisriee 5 : Dev ah o dh a — Vzmalabodh a — 
Sarvajfi a — A rjun a — blilakantha, 

where the relative position of Vimalabodha and Sarvaifia 
atone is open to doubt. 

Of these five commentators, as was mentioned above, SarvajSa 
could not have lived later than the latter half of the fourteenth 
century and flourished probably between A. D. 1 1 00 and 1300; 
while Arjunamitra lived some time prior to A. D. 1534. ' More- 
over, if the position assigned in Series 5 to Sarvajna be correct, 
then both Devabodha and Vimalabodha must have lived long 
prior to A. D. 1300. * 

* * * 

5 8. What was Devabodha’s version of 
the Mahibharata like ? 

The only commentary of the MahSbhSrata completely printed 
so far is the BhS,ratabhavadIpa by Nllakantha The Gujarati Prin- 
ting Press of Bombay has done, however, inestimable service to 
the cause of MahSbhSrata studies by pablishin‘^ other commenta- 
ries at least on the VirSta and Udyoga, edited by Mahadeva Shastri 

' Since the above was written, two efforts have been made to fix the 
date of Arjunamilra. Mr- Jogendra Ohandra Ghosh (Indian Culture, 'VoX. 
1, p. 706 ff. ), working on the data supplied by certain ancient pedigrees 
preserved in Bengal, arrives at the date ca. a. d. 1300 for ArjunamiSra j but it 
may be pointed out that the method of fixing precise dates on the basis of 
pedigrees alone never gives entirely reliable results. On the other band. Mr. 
P. K. Oode rf the Bhandarkar Institute (Indian Culture, Vol. 2, p. 141 ff.), rely- 
ing on his identiflostion of the Satya-£b5na, who was a patron of Arjuna- 
misra ( see Sir J. J. Modi Commemoration Volume, p. 566 ), argues for a date 
betwe« A. D. 1450 and A, D. 1500 There is thus a difference of about 300 
years ^tween the two computations. But the matter is still sub judtce, and 
more light on the question may be expected from farther investigation of 
the question which is being carried on by these two scholars. 

Bee further the Appendix at the end of this paper ( below, p. 203 ). 
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Bakre. The VirStaparvan Volume ( published in 1915 ) contains, 
besides ( 1 ) the BharatabhSvadipa, the commentaries of ( 2 ) 
Arjunami^ra, ( 3 ) Caturbhuja, ( 4 ) Vimalabhodha, ( 5 ) BSmakr- 
sna, ( 6 ) Sarvajfia-Narayana and ( 7 ) Vsdiraja, as also a commen- 
tary called ( 8 ) the Viaamapadavivarana of unknown author- 
ship. The Udyogaparvan Volume (published in 1920) includes, 
on the other hand, besides ( 1 ) the Bharatabhavadipa, the oom- 
mentaries of ( 2 ) Arjunamisra, ( 3 ) Vinaalabodha, ( 4 ) Sarvajna- 
NSrayfina and (5) VadirSja ' A commentary more important 
than any of these and one more neglected still is the JhAna- 
dlpika of Devabodha. Until recently nothing was in fact known 
about Devabodha or his commentary on the Mahtlbharata save 
what is contained in perfunctory notices of Sankrit MSS., which 
has been summarized in Holtzmann’s meritorious work Das 
MahabMrata ( Vol. 3, section 14, para 3, p. 70 f. ) A selection of 
Devabodha *s readings and glosses was for the first time pub- 
lished by me in the critical notes of the Adiparvan Volume.® 

I have shown in the previous section that Devabodha is indu- 
bitably earlier than Nllakantha, Arjunarai§ra, Sarvajaa-NSrSyana 
or even Vimalabodha, and is therefore in all probability ttie ear- 
liest commentator of the MahSbhSrata hitherto known. It is 
therefore ueedless to add that the commentary is most valuable 
and its evidence, both positive and negative, of supreme import- 
ance for the constitution of the text. 

The MS. of the commentary ( which is unaccompanied by the 
epic text ) utilized by me for the Adi belongs to the Baroda Oen- 
tral Library ( Sanskrit Section ) and was kindly placed at my 
disposal by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattaoharya, Director of the Oriental 
Institute of Baroda, to whom my sincere thanks are oue for the 
kind loan.^ This paper MS. which bears the identification No. 
11372, contains the commentary on Adi only and is written in 


’ VadirSja’s commentary on the SabhB has been published by Prof. P. P. 
Sabrahmauya Sastri as an Appendix to bis edition of the SabbB according to 
the Southern recension ( Madras 1932 ). Wot VSdirSja’s date see further 
below ( pp. 303-210 ) the note on the subject by Mr. P. K. Gode. 

* See also my Prolegomena, p. liXX. 

' There is another MS. of the commentary in the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal which was also consulted by me. 
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Devanagarl characters of about the seventeenth century. The 
bulk of the MS. is in a fair state of preservation, though in many 
places the text is extremely corrupt. In our MS. the name of the 
commentary is given as Jnanadipika; but, according to Holtz 
mann ( cp. aL Vol. 3, p. 71 ), it is also known as Mahabharata- 
tStparyatlka or tatparyadipika. MSS. of this commentary are 
rare, and no complete copy has yet been found. 

In the colophon the author is described as paramahafiisa-pm- 
vrajaka. He must therefore have belonged to an order of Sam- 
nyasins. The name of his Guru is given as Satyabodha. This 
is all the personal data we have at present about Devabodha. 

The Jnanadipika is a concise tika, that is, a running commen- 
tary paraphrasing the difficult words of the epic text and occa- 
sionally explaining the gist or purport ( taiparya ) of the original. 
The extent of the text of the commentary on the Adi is given at 
the end of our MS. as 1400 granthas. 

The homage which Arjuna pays to Devabodha in the Introduc- 
tion to his scholium is by no means a matter of mere form. 
Arjuna appears to have made a very close study indeed of the 
scholium of Devabodha, and based his own commentary, on the 
Adi at least, largely on that of his predecessor. He has copied 
very large portions of Devabodha^s commentary, sometimes ver- 
hahm^t sometimes in extracts. Moreover, even when the comment- 
ators differ, the influence of Devabodha is plainly discernible. 
In fact, Arjuna ’s Artbadlpika maybe considered, as T have remark- 
ed elswhere,^ as a revised and enlarged edition of Devabodha’s 
Jnanadipika. Unlike the commentary of INTllakantha, that of 
Devabodha is unaoeompauied by the epic text. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises what was Devabodha’ s text like ? 

When we read the commentary along with any of the old 
printed editions of the Mahabharata, like the Calcutta or the 
Bombay or the Kumbhakonam editions, we are at once struck by 
the singular disparity between the text and the commentary. Not 
only does Devabodha’s commentary contain many words or 
expressions which do not occur at all in the Vulgate, but it also 
cites, at times, verses or stanzas which read differently in the 


^ Adiparvan, Prolegomena, p. LXX. 
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Vulgate. One also comes across passages and even adhyayas of 
the Vulgate on whicli one expects some comment but which are 
left wholly uncommented by Devabodha. 

The Southern recension may be categorically ignored in our 
search for the prototype of Devabodha 's commentary, as this 
commentator does not know even a single one of the many 
passages peculiar to the Southern recension. He further does not 
show the typical Southern transposition of the Sakuntals and 
Vayati episodes, nor the characteristic position of the prose 
genealogical adhyaya ( called Puruvaihianukirtana ), after the 
chapter containing the eulogy of the epic ( Bhurataprasa^aa ). 

The vulgate ( with the Bengali ) may likewise be excluded. 
It agrees with Devabodha’s text up to a certain point ; but the 
divergences, which are numerous, remain inexplicable. There 
remain then only the Sarada and the “ K ” versions. And 
with them, the version of Devabodha does, as a matter of fact, 
show very close affinity. 

It is worthy of note that Devabodha has no commentary 
on any of the six adhySyas of the Vulgate which axe completely 
missing in the S§.rad§, and the K MSS. and which have also been 
completely omitted in the Critical Edition of the Adi. They 
are the following adhyayas of the Vulgate 5 ( i ) adhy. 22 ( dupli- 
cate description of the ocean ) ; ( ii 1 adhy. 24 ( Aruna is appoint- 
ed charioteer of the Sun, an evident digression and interpol- 
ation ) ; ( iii ) adhy. 116 ( birth of Duhsala : a fairy tale of que- 
stionable authenticity ) ; ( iv ) adhy. 139 ( an absurd chapter 
describing further exploits of the Pandavas and containing 
a reference to Yavana kings ) ; ( v ) adhy. 140 ( Kanikaniti )*, and 
finally, (vi) adhy. 149 (Pandavas’ crossing of the Ganges, a 
passage of doubtful value ). 

But on principle, we cannot attach very great importance to 
such omissions, as a commentator is apt to skip in the Maha- 
bhlrata any adhyaya which he thinks too simple to need any com- 
ment. This explanation will apply to most of the omissions 
mentioned above, but will not hold good in the case of the 
Kanikaniti, an adhy. of 140 stanzas, which has evoked lengthy 
comments from both ArjunamiSra and Nllkantha; we expect some 
comment on this adhyaya by a commentator like Devabodha. 
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Much more important from our point of view is aa additUn 
characteristic of the Kasmlrl version. This version adds at 
the very end of the 5.di a supplementary ( and entirely super- 
fluous ) adhyaya, which contains merely a variarit version of 
the well-known Puranic tale of Svetaki’s sacrifice, occurring ear- 
lier in the course of this very parvan. and which was known to 
Ksemendra. Curiously enough the king who is called Svetaki in 
tha first version is here called Svetaketu ! That the version of 
Devabodha contained this interpolated ( supplementary ) adhySya 
is proved by the concluding remark of Devabodha on this 
adhyaya ( fol. 48 ) s 

5%cri%^ srriT i 

This remark, as I have pointed out elsewhere, will not apply 
to any version which did not have the supplementary adhySya 
containing the story of Svetaketu, which in fact is peculiar to 
the S&radS and the K versions. These facts demonstrate that the 
version of Devabodha agrees with the S^rada and K versions with 
respect to both addition and omission of whole adhySyas 

The conclusion regarding the affinity between the two ver- 
sions is fortified by many minor agreements in point of shorter 
passages and even readings of individual stanzas. 

Por example, Devabodha has no comment on any portion of 
the Brahma-Ganesa episode ( 40 stanzas in the Vulgate ), which 
is missing in its entirety only in the KaSmIrl and the Bengali 
versions Again, for 1. 105. 4-7 of the Critical Edition the Vul- 
gate substitutes a lengthy passage of 56 lines, which is entirely 
ignored in the commentary of Devabodha, who on the other hand 
cites 7*** ( a line not known to the Vulgate ), in exact agreement 
with the S4rad§i and K versions ( besides the Southern recension ), 
but in direct opposition to the Bengali and the Devanagarl ver- 
sions. In connection with the omission of adhy. 139—140 of the 
Vulgate mentioned above, the Ssrads and K versions omit the 
first 19 stanzas of the following adhySya ( namely, adhy. 141 
of the Vulgate ). In conformity with that, the first 19 stanzas 
of adhy. 141 are ignored completely in the scholium of Deva- 
bodha It may be noted that the omission of adhy. 139—140 
together with the first 19 stanzas of adhy. 141 of the Vulgate 
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makes an aggregate and continuous omission of 139 ( =27 + 
98+ 19) stanzas of the Vulgate, a not inconsiderable portion 
of the text. Likewise there is no commentary on nearly 70 
stanzas of adhy, 128 and 129 of the Vulgate, which are omitted 
only in the Sarada-K group and the Critical Edition 

This affinity is further borne out by agreements as regards 
minor readings too numerous to mention. 

These considerations make it, in my opinion, perfectly clear 
that the version of Devabodha is closely allied to the SSrada and 
the K versions. 

Though the Sarada version and what I have called the K 
version run for the most part parallel to each other, there are in 
fact minor discrepancies between the MSS of these versions, which 
indicate different sources. But as, on the one hand, we have for the 
Adi a solitary MS ( SO of the genuine SaradS ( or Kasmlri ) ver- 
sion, and on the other hand we do not know the provenance of 
the Devanagarl MSS which I have denoted by the symbol “ K 
(on account of their affinity to the version of Ka&mlr ), it is at 
this stage not easy to explain these discrepancies between Ssrada 
and K. It would be also premature to say whether Devabodha^s 
version was more akin to Sarada or the K version, 

r may, however, draw attention to one instance which sug- 
gests to my mind an affinity with K rather than with the SSradfi 
version. In 1. 68. 72 the text reading is asatyavacana nuryah 
(notn. plu. ), “women (are) perfidious,^' a general statement. 
Only Ki .2 (m as in text) have, on the other hand, asatyavacane 
^mrye ( voo. sing. ), “ O thou perfidious ( and ) dishonourable 
(woman) 1 '' K^. 4 appear to have corrupt forms of the same. The 
vocative appears to be, therefore, peculiar to the K version, which 
differs here from the Sarada, and which latter has the nom, plu. 
CIS tn all other ATSS. Now in agreement with K, Devabodha has 
anarye^vakre ' One instance of an agreement like this is, I will 
readily admit, wholly inadequate to prove the point. It can only 
give an indication and may perchance give wrong indication. 
The question, may, therefore, be left over for future investigation. 


14 [ A nals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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A.PPENDIX. 

-List of five ina 3 or Mafci5bharata oonmentators arranged aooo- 
rding feo the probable obronological sequence, with the names of 
their commentaries, approximate date, and sundry data about them. 


No. Commentator Commentary Age 


Bemarks 


Devabodha Jnanadipika, 
Mbh -tatparya- 
tlka, 

Tatparyadlpika 

Vimalabodha VisamaSloka” 
tika, 

Durghatartha- 

praka^inl, 

Durbodhapa- 

dabhanjinl 


Sarvaina 

Narayana 


Bbaratartha- 

prakaSa 


Ante 

1300 


Samnyasin; pupil of 
Satyabodha, men 
tioned or cited by 
Vimala, Arj., NH. 

Mentions VaiSam- 
payana’s Tika and 
cites Devabodha 
( once as ‘’svamin). 


Mentions Dev. and 
is cited by Arj. and 
Nil., as also by a le- 
xicographer Etya- 
mukuta.( A. D. 1431). 


Arjunami&ra 


Mahabharatar- Ante 
tha(pra)dlpika, 1534 
Bharatasam- 
grahadlplka 


StoSSa Bhi™tobhSra.|o. 1700 Mah»rS,tt. Bidimli,. 

° P®' Son of Govindasuri 

and Phuliambika, resi- 
dent of Kopargaon on 
the Godavari. Men- 
tions Dev., S. Nara- 
yana, Arj. Ratna- 
garbha, and others. 

1 For Arjunamidra's date, see also Mr J. C. Ghosh’s recent paper in Indtm 
Culture, Tol 2 (1936 ), pp. 585 ff. 


Mentions Dev., Vim 
ala, S. Narayna, Sa- 
ndilya Madhava. 
Belongs to Eastern 
( or Gauda ) school. 
Cited by Nil. One MS. 
,of his comm, dated 
Saka 1456 (=ca. A. D. 

1534).' 


Prof. P. P. S. SASTRI, AND 
THE DATE OP VADIRAJATIRTHA 
By 

P. K. Gode, m. A. 

Prof P. P. S. Sastri, in his Introduction to Vol. HI. ( Sabh§^ 
paivan ) of the Southern Recension of the Mskhabkarata, p. zi. 
makes the following remarks about the date of Yadirajatirtha 
and his commentary on the Mahabharata • — 

“ Reference has already been made to the LaksalaiMcara of 
Vadiraja, the contemporary of VUglsatlrtha, one of the apostolic 
successors of Anandatirtha the great dualistic philosopher. 
Vadiraja died in ” 1261 Saka or 1339 A. D. ( Vide R. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s Collected Works, Yol. II, p. 7 \) The Lahsala^ikara is very 
valuable as it may possibly turn out to be the earltest dated com- 
mentary on the Mahabharata 

* I o'^o this information to my revered guru and colleague afahSmaho- 
pSdbySya S. Kuppuswami Sastiigal 

Being interested in the chronology of the commentaries on 
the Mahabharata I felt much interested in the above remarks 
of Prof. Sastri about Yadirajatirtha’s date and began to read 
some of the works of this erudite philosopher with a view 
to gather chronological data. To begin with I perused his 
iirthaprabandhaMvya from a Ms in the Govt. Mss. Library at 
the Bhandarkar Institute ( No. 622 of 1882-83 ). This poem 
contains description of the places of pilgrimage and the deities 
presiding over them in different parts of India. In particular 
I was much impressed by VadirSja's description of ( 1 ) the 


’ In. Duff's Chronology of India ( 1899 ) this date for V5dir5ja has been 
incorporated as under on page 2lu : — 

A. D. 1339— S. 1261— Death of VaditSja, said to be same as Kavlndra, 8th 
successor of Snandatirtha in the Madhva Sect- ” ( Bhandarkar s Bsport 
1882-83, pp. 8, 203). 
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Vithobi. of Pandharpur ’ ( Sholapur District ) and ( 2 ) Maba. 
laksml of Kolhapur. * Further while describing the 
on the banks of the TungabhadrH river VadirSja was found 
to refer to god This reference roused my curiosity 

still further as the verse containing this reference contains 
the tradition current in the Maratha country about the trans- 
fer of the image of Vithobs from Pandharpur to Vijayauagar 

1 Verses 5 to 8 on folio IOj refer to Qod of Pandharpur 

I 

qs«n% qjferrra 

li li 

qiqfqa'i qresTqgqfn: 

ntqiSST!^: WIT 5T: 

sftqff^ flqf 11 '» II 

?n'iwq^T*^!T rriorr^q^ 
ntqi^ssrres’Efio’if^ i^isrh ii ii” 

* The verse referring to the Mahalaksmi of Kolhapur reads as foUovs 
on folio 8 ; — 

^ li 11 ” 

* In an insoription ( dated Ist February 1147) of SilShara Vijayadltye 
on a Jam Temple near Sukrawar Gate ( Kolhapur ) ^ra'=bSr is recorded m 
anothet name for Kolhapur (Vide Ep. Ind. Vole III, p. 209 ). 

3 The description of qr«n^ snd the reference to f^C?? found m th® 

following verses on folios 15-16 : — 

“ TTfesflS fq*TT% I 

lO ’I II 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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on ite banks of the TuhgabhadrS.. I found this tradition referred 
to in one of the Maratha Chronicles 

Malhar Ramrao Ohitnis in his Lifeof Shtvaji^ composed in A. D. 
1811 states that the image of Vithoba was transferred from Pan 
dharpnr to Vidyanagar or Vijayanagar as the Vijayanagar kings 
were great upholders of Hinduism and full of devotion to G-ods 
and Brahmans. Later in the same contest he mentions the names 
Jnaneivara and Bhanudasa without mentioning the re-transfer 
of the image back to Pandharpnr. 

Mr. K. N. Sane the editor of tha above bakfiar of Ohitnis in 
his notes on the above mentioned passage of the Bakhar in 
question makes the following remarks ® • — 

“ RSmraja of Vidyanagar transferred the Vithoba of Pandhari 
to Vijayanagar from whence he was brought back by sage Bhanu- 

dSsa of Paithana ( see Mahipati’s Shaktivijaya chapter 43 ) It 

was possibly in the reign of EZrsnadevarSya ( 1509-1530 ) that 
Vithoba was taken from Pandhari to V idySnagar. It is likely 

tTiuif ^ ^ rTS^T IM J II 

Vt U ■>>«■ II ” 

* In a Sanskrit inscription dated Saka 1159 ( = A, D- 1237 ) in Vithoba’i 

temple at Pandharpur the story of the boon to referred to with the 

only difterenoe that there called a Sa^e or (Bombay Q-azetteer, 

VolXX, p. 420 ) VadirSja also refers to as 

Compare also the following remarks of John Wilson in his article ** Ancient 
Remains of Western India ( J, B B. R. A. 8. Vol. Ill, Jan, 1850 ) p 87 
“ The celebrated temple of VithobS near Pandharpur is supposed to be a 
Buddhist structural temple now appropriated by the Brahmans, It certainly 
has the appearance of great antiquity. The oversight of the distinction of 
caste among the natives who frequent this shrine, when in the presence of 
the idol would seem to indicate some compromise with the Buddhists* In 
^rillakges near Pandharpur we have noted other ancient temples probably 
Buddhist which are entirely forsaken and which bear the marks of violence 
probably Brahmanical or Musalman. ** 

^ Edited by Mr. K N. Sane, Poona 1924, Pages 7-8. 

* Ibid, p. 38. 
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that the temple of Vitthalasvami at Vijayauagar may have beea 
commenced during his reign. The construction of this temple 
was completed about A. D. 1543 during the reign of Acyutaraya 
the brother of Krsnadevaraya ( vide Sardesai’s Musalmani 
Riyasat page 300, section 51). At that time Ramaraya the son-in- 
law of Krsnadevaraya was the Prime Minister of the state and 
he continued in that capacity from 1542 to 1565 A. D. Ashe 
was practically in power he is called “ Kirlti RamarEja ’’ in the 
Chitnis Bakhar ' 

According to the tradition referred to in Mr. Sane’s fore- 
going remarks the transfer of Vithoba to Vijayanagar took 
place in the middle of the 16th century while if the date of 
Vadirajatlrtha was correct this transfer would appear to have 
taken place before A. D. 1339, the date ofVadiraja^s death, as given 
by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri on the authority of Sir R G-. Bhandar- 
kar, The difference between the dates for this tradition being 

^ Vijayanagar Third Dynasty by Prof N. V. Ra'nanayya, Madras, 1935— 
the greatest exponent of Madhvaism had much influence with. Kpsijs- 
devarSya (p 322). He set up the image of in the courtyard of 

Vitthala temple At Hampi ( p. 323 ) and died a little later in a, d. 1532. 

On p. 439 Prof. Bamanayya observes : — “ He ( i. e. KrsparSya ) must have 
undertaken to reconstruct the VitthalsvSmi temple during the last years 
of his reign which he was obliged to leave unflnished at the time of hia 
death*' ...“The construction of the TitthalsvSmi’s Temple is usually attri- 
buted to KrspadevarSya but he could not have built that temple as it existed 
even in the time of DevarSya II. We learn from Haribhatf a, who lived m the 
first quarter of the 16th century that Prolugantl Tippapa, one of DevarSya’s 
officers built a hhogamantapa for Yitthala " at Hampi. 

Dr^ B. A. Saletore in hU Social and Political Dife m the Vijayanagar 
Empire, Vol. II, { 1934 ) p. 163 observes “ AcyutarSya's gitt of Srivarna- 
meru was commemorated in a Sanskrit verse composed by Voduva Tiru- 
malamma ( A, D. 1533 ) and inscribed m the Vitth la Temple at Hampi. 

Mr. A. H. Longhurst in his Hampi Ruins ( 1917 ) p. 124 remarks “The 
temple was never finished nor consecrated.' In all probability the work was 
stopped by the destruction of the city in 1565, but tradition gives another 
reason and says that it was built specially for the famous image of VithobS 
at Pandharpur m Sholapur district of Bombay but that the god having come 
to look at It, refused to move, saying that it was too grand for him and that 
he preferred his own humbler home.** { A fine photograph of Vitthala Temple 
at Hampi appears on p,126 of Mr. Longhurst’s book showing it sarchiteotural 
grandeur ), 

See also Dpi. Carnaiica Vol. XI, p. 137— -Inscription dated 1533 A. D.-^God 
Yitthale^vara is referred to. 
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more than 200 years it: could not but raise doubts in my mind 
about the date of Vadiraja as recorded in the Succession Lists of 
the High Priests of the Madhva Sect^ ^ as recorded by Sir R, G. 
Bhatidarkar in his Report for 1882-83 ( p. 203 onwards ). I also 
reported this contradiction between the two dates to my friends 
Prof. S. V. Dandekar, M. A. of the S. P. College, Poona, who has 
made a special study of the literature about the Vithoba of 
Pandharpur as also Dr. B. A. Saletore, M. A. Ph., D. of the same 
College. The former told me that the tradition known to him 
pertained to the 16th century while the latter informed me that 
the date for Vadiraja in the lists published by Sir R. G. Rhandar- 
kar was definitely wrong I thereupon asked Dr. Saletore to state 
his evidence on the strength of which he considered Bhandarkar's 
date A. D. 133) for Vadiraja^s death as definitely wrong. He was 
kiud enough to send me a note recording epigraphic evidence in 
support of the date A. D. 157 L for Vadirajatirtha and 1 have great 
pleasure in reproducing it here in extenso : — 

** Vadiraja of Udipi — 

Vadiraja Svami's date can be determined from the following 
stone inscription found in the Kahtanahalli grama^ Soraba Hobli 
in front of the Venkataramana temple. It relates the following •' 

That when the Eaja-paramesvara Tirumala Raya JVlaharaya 
was on the throne in his residence at Perm gonda, and Keladi Sada- 
&iva Raya Nayaka^s ( Agent ) Rama Raja Nayaka ( was over the 
Banavase Twelve Thousand), Rama Raja Nayaka made to Krsna- 
deva of Udipi, to the parama-hamsa Vadiraja- tIrha-SrIpada and to 
Raghunidhi— tirtha— Srlpada, the grant of an argaKd/ra with a stone 


1 The imreliabitity of these lists has been made clear by Prof. B. N. 
ErishDamurti Sarma of Annamalal University in ITov. 1935 issue of the Anna. 
Univ. Journal, pp, 96—118. Acoording to him the dates of accession and 
demise of MadhvacSrya and his first fivd' successors are as follows : 

Sri MadhvSoSrya 
1 Padmanabhatirtha 

2. Narahari Tirtha 

3. AlSdhava Tirtha 
• 4. Aksobhya Tirtha 

5. Jayatirtba 


Bvrth 
A-. P. 1238 
1318 ( accession) 
1324 

1333 ,» 

1350 

1365 


JEIxit 

1317 A. D. 

1324 

1333 

1350 

1365 

1388 
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sasana aB follows ( details given ) on the date specified ( which is 
the following: — sri-jayabhyudaya ^ahvahana ^ka-varu^ 149$ ntya 
Prajbtpatya-saihvafsarada Karttika iuddlia 15 RruttikU jamna~yd- 
gadaltu ) 

( E. a Via. Sb. 55, p. 10, p. 33 text ) 

The date works out to A. D. 1571, November the 1st Thursday 
when the naksatra was Bharaul and not Krttika. This was a Pau- 
rvima ( Swamikannu, Indian Eph. V. p. 345. ) 

From other sources we know that Vadiraja's favourite disci- 
pie was the well-known Kanaka Dasa, che Non— Brahman (Bedar) 
devotee of Krsna Kanaka Dasa's dates are oiroa 155 j-lB70." 

In addition to the above direct insoriptional evidence for 
Vadiraja we find two more inscriptions ' one of A. D. 1614 and the 
other A. D. 1613 in which Vadiraja and his pupil are mentioned. 
There are in all 40 inscriptions at Udipi, the seat of Madhva 
Matha. Two of these refer to Vadiraja and his pupil : — 

“Vo. S3i — 110 of 1901 — ( Kanarese ) On another slab built into 
the same wall ( i. e. North wall of the Krsna Matha ). A record of 
the Vijayanagar King Vira Venkata Pati ( 1 ) recording in Sake 
1536 ( = A. D. 1614) (Pramadin) the grant of the village of 
Haviukere by Venkatappa Nayaka of Keladi while 
pupil of was the priest of the temple. See Nos. 234 

and 235 below. (5T was a man of great erudition and wrote 

several works.® ’’ 

“ Vo. 285 — '114 of 1901 — ( Kanarese ) On another Slab built 
into the same wall. A record in Saka 1535 ( = A. D 1613) Pramadin 
mentioning and his pupil and providing for offerings” 

In view of the foregoing epigraphic evidence it is difficult to 
believe in the accuracy of the Madhva Matha lists published by 
Sir B. O. Bhandarkar so far as exact chronology is concerned 
If Vadiraja was living in A. D. 1571 as proved by the Soraba 
Hobji inscription mentioned above it is perfectly natural for- 

' Bangaoharya ; Madras Inscriptions Vol. II, pp. 870-871. 

® There is a Ms of a work called by in the India Office 

Library ( No. 6051— Keith's Catalogue Vol. II. p. 659 >. It is “ an anthology 
of the views of VSdlcSja ’’ compiled by his pupil Raghuuatha. 
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him to refer to the transfer of the image of VithobS to Vijaya- 
nagar in the line-' g*ncfr<’fr(Tr<ST% ” in the verse 13 of his 

quoted above and hence there is no sort of contradio- 
tion or snachronism involved in the reference. 

A question may be raised whether there was another ^Tf^^rsT- 
^ in the Madhva line of succession distinct and separate from 
the sn^TTSTcfNf referred to in the inscriptions mentioned above. 
The Madhva lists published by Sir. R. Q. Bhandarkar already 
alluded to by me show only one and it was this ^T^TST- 

efisf that composed a commentary on the Mah§.bharata. There is 
a Ms ‘ of ( irmsr^TflrqsT ) in which gives 

the derivation of his own name in the following verses • — 

^rsTT tRu- 

«rTf%?:T^ ^sr^cFfqr ^onmS ?ra; ” 

We may, therefore, safely conclude that there was only one 
Madhva philosopher of the name arrf^RSTffir^ and that he flourish- 
ed about the 2nd half of the 1 6th century and that the date A. D. 
1339 of his death recorded in the Madhva succession lists is 
definitely wrong. 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastri on pp. XIV-XV of his Introduction to the 
Sabhaparvan ( 'Vol. Ill ) of the Southern Recension of the Maha- 
bharata states that the Ms of Vadiraja’s commentary used by him 
records the following date when the copy was made by the scribe 
Narasimha = — 

“ cTRor ^ i 

Prof. Sastri observes that “ The earliest date for the above is 
30-1-1465 A D. and Ihe latest date satisfying ths ether parltculars 
is 25-1-1645 A. D. ” 

As the date 30-1—1465 A D. cannot satisfy all particulars 
mentioned by the scribe, we have to reject it and adopt the date 


' Madras Cata. No. X, p. 3620. 
15 [ Annals, B. O. R I. J 
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25-1-1645 A. D. wliioh. as Prof. Sastri states satisfies all parti- 
culars. This later date is perfectly in harmony with our date 
for Vadiraja viz. 1571 A. D. If Vadiraja wrote about 1571 it is 
natural to have a copy of his work in A. D 1645. 

In view of the facts recorded in this note it is difficult to accept 
an early date for Vadirajalrtha as Prof. P. P. S Sastri has done 
in the extract from his Introduction to one of the Mahabharata 
volumes quoted by us already. Incase Prof. Sastri succeeds in 
establishing on incontrovertible grounds an earlier date for 
Vadirajatlrtha I shall be very glad to know the independent 
evidence, if any, on the strength of which his conclusion may be 
based. For the present at least the insoriptional evidence recorded 
by me in this note compels me to reject all conjectural and other 
data gathered on the question so far. 
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THE alTA RAHASYA OR SCIENCE OF KARMAYOGA, 
BY B. G. Tilak, ( English translation ) Vol. I by B. S, 
Sukthankar, M. A LL. B. Publishers — Tilak Bros , Poona 
( India ) pp. 618, Price Rs. 6. 

The book under review is the first volume of the English 
translation by Mr. B. S. Sukthankar, M. A.,LL. B., of the Gita 
Bahasya, the Secret Doctrine of the Gita or as the translator 
puts it, the Science of Karmayoga, the magnum opus of the great 
patriot genius, late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Inspite of 
its early date, the Gita has not yet become a document of com- 
pleted history. Its influence is not waning 5 it is on the increase. 
In India countless millions derive from it comfort and joy. Even 
in the West, inspite of prejudice and powerful organization, the 
song of the lord is gaining admiration, reverence and even devot- 
ion Peeling the pulse of the nation, the late patriot concluded that 
to rouse his countrymen from the slumber of inaction, it was 
necessary to inject into their veins the spirit of activism which 
he had extracted from the Gita and which he had by personal 
experience, found most envigorating. It is with this end in view 
that late Mr. Tilak published his big Volume in 1915 in Marathi, 
the dialect spoken by millions of his countrymen. What scholar- 
ship, erudition, originality of thought and perseverance Mr. Tialk 
possessed will flash on the mind of a reader even by a 
cursory glance over the few pages of the book. 

It is unnecessary to disouss in the present review the merits 
and demerits of the original work. Suffice it to say that the Gits 
Bahasya has created for itself an immortal place in the hearts of 
the Marathi speaking people. It can be safely said that it is one 
of the few prose works in the Marathi language that will go down 
to posterity. 

Since its first publication in 1915 it has passed through four 
editions, the first edition being sold within less than three months. 
Its Hindi translation has gone through seven editions. It has 
been translated in Gujarathi, Bengali, Kanarsee, Telgu and Tamil, 
i. e. practically in all the major dialects of India. 
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It was necessary that a worlr of this type be translated into 
English, so that it might be placed in the market of the world to 
be judged and appreciated by world scholars. The late Mr. Tilak 
greatly desired and in his life time strove to get his work trans- 
lated. But as fate would have it, he neither found time to do it 
himself nor found anyone who could undertake to do it. It was 
thus an onerous charge bequeathed by him to his sons. And the 
work, as we have it before us, is the fulfilment of the last will of 
his father by the only surviving son of the late author, 

Mr. Sukthankar, the translator, has taken great pains to render 
into English the Ethico-philosophical ideas in the original work. 
But the translation form has certain special diiB&culties of its own. 
The best literature in any language can never be adequately ren- 
dered in another language. The intrinsic difficulties of this me- 
thod have been, from our point of view, unnecessarily increased 
by certain self-imposed conditions of the translator. The transl- 
ator says, “ In translating I have attempted to be as faithful to 
text as possible, as I have thought that in the case of a philoso- 
phical and technical book written by a genius like the late 
Lokamanyay it would be extremely wrong to take any liberty what- 
ever with the text. The late Lokamanya, besides being a great 
philosopher and a great statesman, was also a master of the 
Marathi language and even an apparently insignificant word used 
by him has an immense modifying or limiting value and the omis- 
sion of even a small conjunction or the translation of an * and ’ or 
an or’ would considerably injure the sense intended to be convey 
ed by the author, I have therefore not changed the text at all, but 
only altered the garb, or the medium of expression ; for a transl- 
ation is no translation, if it is not faithful. I have not even 
broken up long and involved sentences. We differ from 

the translator in this respect A word for word translation 
May, to a casual reader, appear as a faithful translation. But there 
is every possibility that it may not be a faithful one in the 
true sense of the term, as it may not convey to a reader the spirit 
or the meaning which the original author wanted to express; thus 
it will frustrate the very wish of the author to be truly reproduced. 
The spirit is the soul of the work, the words are only the body. 
. therefore believe that it is necessary to pay more attention 

o e spirit than to the body in the mode of its expression. 
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The Gits Rahasya, as has been said above, started a new era 
in the Marathi branch of the history of the Gita. Moreover, the 
work bristles with abstract conceptions and naughty philosophical 
terms. A.s such we believe that utmost care should have been 
taken to see that the translation reproduced the esract spirit of the 
original. But in this translation, it appears that the choice of 
words has been frequently unhappy. And it is possible to point 
out better and more appropriate English words for corres- 
ponding Marathi and Sanskrit terms for instance has been 
translated as ‘conseiou.s ego’. It could have been better translated 
as finite or individual self. The words’^ can certainly be translat- 
ed with ‘ released But we believe it will be inappropriate to use 
word ‘ released when by the word StF ( Page 19 ) the absolute 
freedom of the “ Parabrahma ’’ is to be denoted. The word 
on page 269 has been translated as Owner of the Body. We think 
Dr. Besant’s translation ‘ knower of the field ’ is certainly better. 
The words and arsTT on page 274 have been translated as ‘matter 
and spirit ’ We wish the author had stuck to one rendering 
‘mutable and immutable’. 

In a translation method we think it is desirable to allow the 
translation to lie on the table for some days and then to revise 
it twice or thrice. That gives a sufficient time for the mind to 
dig into itself and get the most exact word. But apparently the 
present translator found no time to do this and hence the hasty 
oboioe. 

We take this opportunity to suggest that an appendix at the 
end of the Vol. II be given where the technical terms and newly 
coined words should be explained. That will help to avoid a possi 
ble misunderstanding. Eor instance, Mr. Tilak translates the word 
Pravrtti Marga with * Energisim. ’ Perhaps the author used it 
in a sense approaching the Aristotelian. But as used in these 
days it means a theory similar to the one advocated by Von 
Diiesch and others. And until the reader comes to that page 
where the technical sense is explained, he is likely to be greatly 
misled by the associations the term energism has gathered round 
itself and which he must be carrying in his head. Such an appen 
dix is absolutely necessary as the translation is meant for a reader 
who knows not Marathi. 
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Such defects are however bound to remain in a volume of over 
600 pages finished within a span of hardly six months. Even as 
it is, we welcome the volume, as it opens a new era in the history 
of the work that has captured the minds of the Maharashtrians. 
The publishers have taken all the pains that they could to make 
the work as attractive as possible, by giving several opinions of 
great men like Babu Aravind Ghosh, Mahatma Gandhi and others 
about the author and the work. In a translation meant for an alien 
reader, the information regarding the family history of Mr. Tilak’s 
dead son could have been safely omitted ; for it in no way helps 
a better understanding of the translation, though perhaps it may 
show why the sons could not publish the work earlier, a fact not 
very important to a foreigner 

The front piece is very well chosen as it is expressive of the 
variations in the interpretations of the Gita and of the place the 
Gita Bahasya occupies in these interpretations. 

We await with keenness the second Volume of the translation. 

S. V. Dandekar 



THE TEADITIONAL OHRONOLOSY OF THE JATNAS 
( An outline of the Political Development of India from 
543 B. C. to 78 A. D. ) by Shantilal Shah ( Verlag von W. 
Kohlhammer Stuttgart 1935 ) 

This small book covering 109 (XII + 97) pages and having 
a very nice get-up forms the 9th number ( Heft ) of the Series 
"Bonner Orientalistisohe Studien ” herausgegeben von P. Kahie 
imd W. Kirfel. As stated by Mr. Shah in his preface, his aim in 
writing this book is “ not alone to fir the death-year of Buddha 
or Mahavira or the coronation-dates of Candragupta and Aioka, 
nor to authenticate the Jaina traditional account, but also to re- 
construct the chronology of the whole history of Northern India 
horn AjataSatru to Xaniska 

This aim is certainly ambitious and laudable as well, but its 
achievement is by no means an easy task as it requires collecting, 
reshuffling and evaluating in a dispassionate way, various data 
pertaining to legendary accounts and anecdotes, coins and in- 
scriptions as well as traditions and several historical records. 
Mr. Shah has no doubt taken much trouble to fulfil the aim ; but, 
ss all the materials sufficient for the reconstruction of the chrono- 
logy of the entire History of Northern India are not still available, 
it should not be a matter of surprise to him, if his attempt, how- 
ever praiseworthy it may be is not looked upon as final. More- 
over, there is always room for honest difference of opinion in the 
field of true research and sound scholarship 

An ardent student of history cannot afford to belittle, much 
less to entirely ignore, the value of a genuine study of the 
legendary accounts. So it is quite consistent when we find Mr. 
Shah making full use of the Jaina traditional account which 
being resourceful can lend a helping hand in solving some of the 
vexed questions of Indian History. It is in the fitness of things 
that he has devoted one whole chapter out of four, to the history 
of the Jaina church of ancient days. 

His zest for investigation goes so far as to make him criticize 
the views and writings of various veteran scholars. For instance. 
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while agreeing with Prof. Jacobi regarding the identification of 
KalaSoka and Kakavarna, he differs from him when the latter 
doubts the authenticity of some of the Jaina chronological 
gathas, and that he boldly points out Prof. Jacobi's mistake re- 
garding the meaning of the word “ Yugapradhana He has 
not even spared an ancient Suri and a polygrapher like Hema- 
candra. For, he observes that there are man; inconsistencies in 
the whole account given by him in the 8th and 9th cantos of 
his work PariStstaparvan. Of course, he remarks in the course 
of his criticism that Hemacandra alone is not responsible for 
this, and that “ he has been merely a prey of the popular stories 
current in his times 

On the whole Mr. Shah’s book provides ample material for 
further study in the field of In dian chronology in general and 
Jaina chronology in particular. I may ea passant note below 
one or two mistakes — discrepancies that I have noticed during a 
cursory perusal of this book, with the hope that they may be re- 
moved in the subsequent edition of this book and thus enhance 
the value that can be attached to it owing to its exhaustive con- 
tents, index and lucid treatment. 

It is a sad mistake to attribute the authorship of Pro&iS- 
vakacaritra to Pradyumna Suri who has corrected it, when the 
real author is Prabhacandra Suri.’ As regards the Index an 
entry about Pradyumna Suri is at present wanting, and one more 
reference to Prabhava/tacariia on p. 73 is left out. 

In the end, while congratulating the publishers for this handy 
work they have thus provided to an ordinary reader, I may draw 
Mr. Shah’s attention and that of the reader, too, to the following 
contributions connected with the chronology and some other 
problems pertaining to Maurya dynasty • — 

( 1 ) Candruffupta Maurya by P. L. Bhargava, M. A. , Shastri. 

( 2 ) '* Some Problems of Early Maurya History and Chrono- 
logy ” by J)r. H. O Rayohaudhuri, M. A. , Ph. D. , published in 

Indian OuUure, " vol. II, No. 3, January 1936 ( pp. 557—564 ). 

H. R. Kapadia. 

» See Descriptive Catalogue of Jam Manuscripts Vol. XIX 
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[ A complete up-to-date Cataldgus Catalogorum of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts to be published by the University of Madras] 

All Orientalists and Indologuts are familiar with Dr. Aufrecht’s 
monumental work — The Catalogus Catalogorum — as an indispens- 
able piece of apparatus for Oriental research. Since 1903, thirty- 
two years ago, when Dr. Aufrecht completed his Catalogus 
Calalogorum, many important collections of Sanskrit manuscripts 
within and outside India have come to the notice of scholars and 
several volumes of catalogues, giving reliable information regard- 
ing some thousands of Sanskrit manuscripts, have become avail- 
able in Madras, Bengal, Lahore, Bombay, Baroda, Dacca, Benares, 
Travancore, Central Provinces and Berar, Mysore and other 
centres Highly valuable as are the materials contained in Dr. 
Aufreeht’s great work it is now found to he defective and incom- 
plete, chiefly in. view of the vast accession to the stock of 
knowljdge about the literary treasures in Sanskrit, that has been 
made available within the last thirty-two years subsequent to the 
completion of Dr. Aufrecht’s work. The need for supplementing 
Dr Aufrecht’s work was recently brought to the notice of the 
Madras University, which in view of the large number of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in South India, has decided to undertake the prepa- 
ration and publication of a complete up-to-date Catalogus 
Catalogorum of SanaJrrtr Manuscripts, utilising the invaluable work 
already done by Dr. Auf'^echt as the basis and containing reter- 
encea to all know n Sanskrit manuscripts Th® main lines on 
which this work is proposed to be cariied on are indicated below. ^ 

1. Checking and verification of the entries in the Catalogus 
Catalogorum of Dr. Aufrecht. 

Introduction of fresh entries in the case of important 
manuscripts. 

3. Dealing with the additional manuscripts collected within 

and outside India within the last thirty— two years. 

4. Entering tne dates of works and authors, as far as possible. 

5. Incorporation of works known'through citations alone, with 

appropriate references as far as possible. 
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The University lias entrusted tbe work to an Editorial Com- 
mittee constituted as follows • — 

1« Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M. A. , 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
Presidency ColleRe, Madras (on leave), and Curator, 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras— 

( Editor-in-Chief ). 

2, Tkofessor P P. S. Sastri, M- A. ( Oxon ), Officiating Professor 

of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency 
College, Madras. 

3. Dr, C. Kunhan Raja- B A. ( Hons), D. Phil. ( Oxon ), Reader 

in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

Since the success of the undertaking is largely dependent upon 
the co-operation and help of scholars interested in Sanskrit, the 
Madras University would earnestly request scholars and Heads 
of Institutions interested in Sanskrit and Indology to assist it by 
turnishing information on any or all of the following points* — 

1, Places where manuscripts are available, with particulars 
regarding owners and authors. 

2 Lists of manuscripts. 

3. Other suggestions for the preparation of the praposed nevr 
Catalogus Galalogoruin. 

It is requested that all communications regarding this matter 
maybe addressed to “The Editor-in-tHiief, Catalogus Catalogornm, 
Oovernmet Oriental Manuscripts Library, Museum Buildirgs, 
Pantheon Road, Egmore, Madras 


S. KTTPFURWAMl SASTRI 
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COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF INDIA 
( Epic and Pauranic Sources ) 

By 

Dr. Bimala Ohuen Law, m. a. , b. l. , Ph. d. 

BHARATAVAE$A AND ITS VARIOUS DIVISIONS 

The Jambudvlpa, according to Puranio authors, was original- 
ly divided into seven varsas, namely Ilavrta or Meru versa, 
Ramyaka or Ramanaka (Matsya, 113, 61; Mbh. VI, 8. 2.) or Nila"* 
varsa ( BrahmSnda, 34, 46 ), Hiranmaya or Svetavarsa BrabrnS* 
nda, 34. 46; Agni 107. 7 ), Uttarakuru or Srhgavad-( Brda, 34. 47) 
or AirSvata-varsa ( Mbh. VI, 6. 37 ), Bharata or HirnSva ( Brda, 
84. 44, 53 ) or Haimavata ( Brda, 35. 30, Matsya, 113. 28 ) or 
ijanSbha ( Ind. Ant. 1899. p. 1 ), Etmpurusa or Hemakute-varsa' 
( Brda, 34. 44 ) or Haimavata-varsa { Mbh. VI, 6. 7. ) or Kimnara- 
khanda (Ain-i-Afcbari, III, pp. 30. 3J), and Harivarsa or Nisacpia- 
varsa ( Brda, 34. 45 ). Two other varSas, namely, Bhadra^iva 
or Malyavad— varsa and Eetnmala or Gandhmadana“Varsa (Bj^ia, 
34. 47, 48 ), were later on added to the original seven, thus bring- 
ing the total number of varsas to nine ( for sapta-varsani, sss 
Matsya, 113-14; Brda, 35. 24; ibid, 28, Mbh, VI. 6. 53; for nava,- 
varsani, see, Matsya, 114, 85; Brda, 34, 48; ibid, 35, 7; NllakaUtha s 
Com. on Mbh. VI. 6. 37). Of these varsas Bharatavarsa.lay mostto 
the South. It was separated from the Eimpurusa by tlie Himavat; 
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and had the shape of a bow ( Matsya. 113. 32; Brda, 35. 31 
Mbh. VI. 6. 38 ). It lay between the Himavat to the north am 
the sea to the south ( Vayu. 45. 75-76; Visnu, II, 3. 1. )' 

The name Bhaiatavar^a is said to have been derived from 
King Bharata, a descendant of Priyavrata, son of Mann Svayam 
bhava.® 

Bharatavarsa, according to Puranio Cosmology, was divided 
into nava khav4^ nine divisions. According to Markan^eya 
Purina they are: 

Indradvlpah Kaierumans-Tamraparno Qabhastiman 
Nagadvipastatha Saumyo Gandharvvo VarunastathE 
Ayaih tu navamastesEm dvipah sagarasamvrtah® 
Yojan§nam sahasram vai dvlpo yarn daksinottarat 
Brahmanah Ksatriya Vai^yah SudrEitcantahsthita dvija* 

These nine ‘ bhedas ’ or ‘ khandas ’ of Bharatavarsa are men* 
tioned also in the famous astronomical work, the Siddbanta l§iro- 
mani ( III. 41 ) of the celebrated astronomer BhaskaracErya, as 
well as in the majority of the Pur anas. The Vamana and the 
Garuda PurEnas however replace Saumya and GEndharva hy 
.KatEha and Simbala. The ninth dvipa which is described as ‘encir- 
cled by seas, extending over thousand yojanas from north to 
south, ^ with Kiratas at the eastern extreme and Yavanas at the 
western and BrEhmanas, Ksatriyas, VaiSyas and Sudras residing 
between', is not mentioned by name in the majority of the Pura- 
nas. The name is supplied by the Vamana Purana as Eumara 
( XIII. ii ) and hy the KumariKa Khandam of the Skanda PurSna 

' For the historical value and otherwise of the different Pauranio Varfas, 
see. Bay Ohaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 61-80. 

a Brda, 34. 55; BhSga, XF, 2. 15 ff. 

3 The Nagarasathvrtah of Alberani is obviously a copyist’s mistake ( In- 
dioa; I, 295 ). 

4 Mark. P.57. 

s According to the Skanda PurSpa, KumStika Khapija extended from 
only the Mabendra mountain to the Pariyatra ( ffumarika XbapdA 39. 113); 
according to the G-aruda Pucapa, however, it was bounded on the east by the 
EirBtas, on the west by the Yavanas, on the south hy the Andhras and on 
the north hy the Turuskas ( 55. 6 ). 
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asKumarika ( 39 69 ). The KavyaTalmamia of Rajasiekhara also 
gives the name of the ninth dvipa as Kumarl ( De§a-vibhaga, 
p. 93 ). The Markandeya Purana along with other Puranas descri- 
be the nine dvipas as ‘separated by seas and as being mutually 
inaccessible’ ( Samudrantarita jneyaste tvagamyah parasparam, 
Mark. 575). But Bharatavarsa, as we now know it, is not separated 
byseas within itself, nor are its component parts “mutually inacce- 
ssible Bharatavarsa is not thus our India of present geographi- 
cal area. That Bharatavarsa connoted a much larger area than 
India proper will be evident from the fact that only one of its 
islands, the ninth, stands for India proper. The ‘ninth dvipa ’ i. e., 
the KumSri or Uumarifca dvipa is described to be surrounded 
by sea and to have been inhabited by the Kiratas and the eastern 
extreme and Yavanas at the western with Brahmanas, Rsatriyas, 
VaiSyas and Sadras thrown within. The Kumarl dvipa thus 
seems to be identical with India proper*, and in its account the 
Pauranic authors seem to describe a condition of India as in 
about the first century A.* D,, when Ptolemy locates the Kirrha* 
dia, doubtless identical with the Kiratas, in the eastern region 
( Of. Majumdar’s edition of Ptolemy, p. 319 ) and the inscriptions 
of ASofca place the Yonas or Yavanas along with the Kambojas 
and GSndharas.^ Bharatavarsa thus denoted a much larger 
area than India proper.® 

As to the identifications of eight other dvipas there is much 
scope for speculation, and hence a great deal of disagreement 
among scholars. Thus Alberuni identifies Indradvipa with 
Madhyade^a, i. e., the middle country (Indica 1. p. 396) while Abul 
Pazl in his Ainr^i-^A.kbarz places it between Lanka and Mahendra 
hills ( nr, p. 31 ) which somewhat agrees with the location of the 
dvipa as described in Skandapurana. 


^ Cf. also the Mahavanisa, Geiger’s trans. p. 85, p. 19i, n ; Of. also the 
invasion of the lado-Greeka in the time of the Suhgas, and later of the 
Baotrian Greeks. 

® Pargiter rightly observes that the description of KurnSrl dvipa does not 
fully accord vrith the geographical position of India, for India proper is not 
surrounded by the sea, but bounded by it only on the east, south and west, 
And only partially so on the oast and west for verse 8 places the Kirttfcas and 
Havanas respeotivoly. M§irk. p. 384 n. 
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Surendranath Majumdar Sastri identifies it with Burma. The 
next dvipa, Kasexumat, is ""placed by Alberuni to the east of 
Madhyade^a, and between Mahendra and Sukti hills by AbulFazL 

Majumdar identifies it with the Malay Peninsula. The thiid 
dvipa, TSmravarna or ( Tamraparna or TamraparnI ) is placed in 
the south-east by Alberuni and between Sukti and Malaya by 
Abul Fazl. It is probably identifiable with the region drained 
by the river TamraparnI in the extreme South The dvipa is algo 
identifiable with Ceylon which the Greek Geographers knew as 
Taprobane, and is referred to in the inscriptions of A^oka as Tam- 
bapanni. Gabhastimat, according to Abul Fazl, lay between the 
Bksa and the Malaya, and according to Alberuni, to the south 
of the MadhyadeiSa According to Smith NSgadvIpa seems to be 
identical with the Jaffna Peninsula of Ceylon ( Early History of 
India, 4th Edn. p. 491 ) Saumya has not been identified, hut 
Eat&ha which is the substitute reading in the VSmana Puraua 
has been rightly identified with Kedah in the Malaya Peninsula. 
Gandharva is placed by Alberuni to the north-west of the 
Madhyade&a; it is doubtless identical with the well-known and 
very ancient region of Qandhara. Garuda Purana reads Simpala 
instead which is Ceylon. Varuna, the eighth dvipa, is placed by 
Abul Pazl between the Sahya and the Vindhya. 

Perhaps older and certainly more accurate than the tradition 
of the Pauranic Navakhazujh. is the division of BhSratavarsa into 
pine bhedas by the celebrated astronomers ParSSara and VarSha- 
mihira.' These astronomers and astrologers conceived the shape 
of India as that of a tortoise ( kurma ) lying outspread; they 
therefore describe the country as KMrma—cahra. Each of the 
nine bhedas is called a varga by VarSha; Bharatavar^a is thug 
divided into nine parts conforming to the nine of the ten 
points of the compass, e. g., the central, eastern, southern, west- 
6fn, northern, south-eastern or Agneya, south-western or Nmria 
north-western of Vdyava and north-eastern Atsana. PafioSla 
was the main district in the central division, Magadha in the 
eastern, Kulinda in the north-eastern, Madra in the northern, 

’^VarShamihira is supposed to have adopted the tradition earlier reootd- 
^e^pjr ParBiara inhis Par’SSaTatavtra. See, Sera’s edn. of BrhatsaihhitB of 
Varaha, p. 32. 
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Harahaura ( or Kara Huna ) in the north-western, Sindhu in the 
western, 5.narta in the south-western, Avanta in the southern, and 
Kalinsa in the south-eastern ( Brhat Sarh, Oh. XEV. 32, 33 ). But 
when Varaha corner to his details, he assigns Sindhu and Sauvira 
in the south-western division ( Nairta) along with Pahlava and 
Kamboja and evidently ^narta also (Ibid, XEV. 17). "This 
mistake is certainly as old as the-’ eleventh century, as Abu 
Rihan has preserved the names of Varaha’s abstract in the same 
order as they now stand in the Brhat Samhita ( Beinaud, M^tnoire 
surl’Inde, pp. 116, 117 of. no II, map. fig. 3 ). These details are 
also supported by the Markandeya Parana, which assigns both 
Sindhu-Sauvira and Anarta to the south-west. 

Bui the most accurate from the geographical point of view 
is the description of our country divided into five and seven 
regions as given in the Parao-d and the Mahabharata. The divi- 
sion of India into five regions is however as old as the Atharva- 
veda ( XIX. 17. 1-9 ) and the Aitareya Brahraana ( VIII, 14 ), and 
was adopted by later Brahmanioal and Buddhistic authorities.’ 
Thus Smrti writers like BaudhEyana seem to suggest a five- 
fold division while Rajasiefchara in his Kavyamimams a actually 
adopts it. Buddhist writers like Yuan Chwang and authors of 
earlier texts also follow' the same division. The MahSbhSrata 
also describes five divisions in detail, the central or Madhyade^a, 
the eastern, southern, western and northern and at least three, the 
Matsya, Vayu and Visnu puriinas, agree with it. According to 
the Fisiritt PurUi}-(i, MadhyadeSa was occupied by the Kurus and 
FanoalaS, the east by the people of Kamarupa, the south by 
the Pundras, Kalingas and Magadhas, the west by the Sau- 
lastras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbudas, Karusas, Malavas, Sauviras 
and Saindhavas, and the north (’) by the Hunas, Salvas, the peo- 
ple of Sakala, Ambaathas, PSrasikas, Hamas etc. ( Wilson's Visnu 
Parana, Vol. 11. Bk. II. 3 p 132; there is, however no mention of 
the northern division in the text but it is nevertheless evident). 
The Visnu Purana list of countries is very meagrej the Maha- 
bharata has a much longer catalogue, but it is without any arra 
ngement; so also in the Padmapurana. 

* Cunningham's Oeogcaphy, Majumdar’s Edn., p. 7 and note. 

® See, Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, Intro, p* 
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The longest list of countries and peoples of India is however 
contained in the Markandeya, the Brahtnanda and the Vlyu 
Both the Markandeya and the BrahmSnda refer to the territoiial 
divisions of India ( Kumaridvipa ) as numbering seven, the latter 
expressly stating that in ancient times Bharatavarsa was divid* 
ed into seven regions ( Sapta Khandam But this division into 
seven regions is not anything fundamentally different from the 
division into five which is adopted by the majority of the PurS. 
nas and the Mahabharata. This will be evident from the list of 
the divisions which are as follows^ the Madhyadesia, thd Udloya 
or north, the Pracya or east, DaksinSpatha or south, the Apa- 
ranta or west, the Vindhyan region and the Himalayan region 
( Parvataireyivah). 

The Markandeya Puranahas also a second classification, apart 
from this seven, into nine, adopted certainly from the astronomi* 
cal and astrological work of Varahamihira and Paraiara. There 
India is described as resting on Visnu in the form of a tortoise 
looking eastward; the various countries and peoples of Bharata- 
varsa are distributed accordingly over the several parts of his 
body, together with corresponding lunar constellations. The 
majority of the names of countries and peoples is very much the 
same as we find in the NadySdivarnana section of the same 
purana, but there is also quite a good lot of names that are enti- 
rely new and original. 

It has already been pointed out that geographically speaking 
the division of our country into seven regions is more accurate 
and more in accord with reality. We, therefore, propose to follow 
the account as given in the nadyadi varrtana section ( Ch. 57 ) and 
supplement it by names of peoples and countries as mentioned 
in the astronomical section ( Ch. 58 ). The BrahmSnda and the 
VSyu PurSnas, and as a matter of fact other Puranas also, 
give us nothing more than what is there in these two sections of 
the MSrkandeya Purina. 

SHAPE OE INDIA 

It has already been pointed out that according to the RlUrtno 
niveia section ( i. e. astronomical ) of the Markandeya PurSna as 


^ BrahmSnda, 36, 64 
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well as the works of our early astronomical authors the shape of 
India was like that of a tortoise “ lying outspread and facing 
eastwards. " This conception ignores the extreme southern re- 
gion of the country. From the geographioair standpoint, a sober 
account is given in a number of PurSnas as well as in the Maha- 
bhSrata which describe India as having the shape of a bow 
(Matsya, 113. 32; Brda, 35. 33, Mbh. VI, 6. 38). Nllakantha, the 
celebrated Commentator of the Mahabharata, confirms the bow- 
like description of the country { Oommy. on the Mbh. VI, 6. 3-5 ), 
but he also speaks of Bharatavarsa as being triangular in shape 
( Ibid. VI, 6. 3-5 ) which is certainly a better description. The 
most accurate description, however, seems to be the one as given 
in the nadyadi vari^ana section of the Markandeya Purana. India 
according to this conception, is “ constituted with a four-fold 
conformation. On its south and west and east is the great ocean; 
the Himavat range stretches along on its north, like the string 
of a bow.' ’ ’ 

MADHYA-DESA OR CENTRAL REGION® 

Matsyatvakutah Kulya^oa Kuntalah EaSl Eodalah 
Atharvatoa Kalinga^ca Malakatca Vrkaii saha 
Madhyade^ya Janapadah prayato'ml praklrtitshu 
Sahyasya o’ottare yastu yatra Godavari nadi l 
Prthivyamapi Krtsnayam sa pradesio manoramah H 
Govardhanaih puraih ramyam Bhargavasya mahatmanah I 

( Mark. P. 57. 32-35 ), 

Matsya — ^According to the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XXX, 
1105-6 ) the Matsya country of the Matsya people was situated 
south or south-west of Indraprastha, and west of Surasena (Virata 
P. V, 141-45 ). According to Manu it was within the limits of 

> M5rk P. 57. 59 Pargiter’s Tr. p. 347. According to Cunningham, the 
MahSbhSrata has another description of the shape of the country, that 
of an equilateral triangle “ which was divided into four smaller equal 
triangles. The apex of the triangle is Cape Comorin, and the base is formed 
by the line of the Himalaya mountains. ” Ano. Geo. of India, Majumdar a 
Edn. p. 5. 

Pot other descriptions of the shape of India, see, ibid, pp. 1—13 ; Oamb. 
Hist. of. India, I, pp. 400-402; Ray Chaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 
pp. 84-86; Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, Intro., p. xixff. 

* For the boundaries of Madhyade^a see Law, Ibid, pp. 1"3. 
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Brahmarsidesia ( Manu, II, 19 ). The Mahabharata mentiOBa 
( Salya P. SXXVI, 1973-76 ) Upaplavya or XJpaplava, a o% 
situated at a distance of two days’ journey by chariot from Ha 
stinapura, as its capital ( Udyoga P. LXXXIII 3910-17: LXXXV. 
3040). It is difficult to ascertain if Upaplavya was the same as 
Vairata or Viratanagara which is also said to have been the capi- 
tal city of the Matsya. Viratanagara was so called because it 
was the capital of Virata, king of the Matsyas. According tp 
Buddhist tradition it was one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas, The 
Matsya country comprised the modern territory of Jaipur in- 
cluding the whole of the present territory of Alwar with a por- 
tion of Bharatpur. 

The Vayu Purana reads Vatsas instead of Matsyas' (XLV. 
110). The kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsas is mentioned in 
Buddhist texts as one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. According 
to the Mahabharata Vatsa or Vatsya kingdom was situated to the 
east of Indraprastha ( Sabha P. XXIX. 1084 ); its king Vatsa was 
a grandson of king Divodasa of Benares ( Hari V. XXIX 1587, 
1597 ). The capital of the Vatsa country was KausSmbl identical 
with modern Kosam near Allahabad.’ 

Atvakutas — Such as a tribe or country is unknown : it 
is obviously a misreading, for the Vayu Purana reads Kiaa- 
snas, K!^3ta3 or Kisadyas instead ( XLV. 110 ), and the 
Matsya reads Xiratas ( OX I II 35 ). But we have otherwise no 
information of the location of the Xiratas in the Madhyadeta; 
epic and pauranic tradition places them in the eastern region 
as we shall see later on ; evidently the KirStas are out of 
place here. 

Xulyas — No such tribe or country is known; but it may 
be possible that they were the same people as the Kulutas, 
a republican community, who are mentioned in inscriptions 
of about the 1st century A. D The Xulutas dwelt in the 
Punjab along with such tribes as the Mslavas, Yaudheyas, 
Arjunayanas, Udumbaras, Xunindas etc. 

Kuntalas — The Bhisma Parva ( IX, 347, 359, and 367 ) of 
the MahabhErata has soma references to this tribe. The tribe 
referred to in verse 347 of the Bhisma Parva is probably the 

* Law, Geo. E. B., pp 16-17. 
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one referred to here in the Markandeya Parana, The Kunta- 
las evidently occupied a country conbiguous to Kasi and 
Kosala where Cunningham found a region called Kuntila near 
Chunar. The tribe mentioned in verse 359 seems to have 
been a western people as they are mentioned along with 
peoples residing in the western region. The third tribe men- 
tioned in verse 367 was the well-known Kuntala people of 
the South who played an important role in the history of the 
Deccan. 

KasI — Celebrated as one of the oldest janapadas K§.st 
finds mention in each and every ancient work of importance, 
Brahmanical or Buddhist. It is the ancient Varanasi. Ac* 
cording to the Ramayana ( Adi K. XIL 20 ) XaSl was a king> 
dom while Prayaga and the regions around it were still a 
forest ( Of. Kalakavana ). The Harivarhsa refers to its early vic- 
issitudes (XXIX and XXXII) while the TJdyoga Parva of 
the Mahabharata alludes to Krsna's repeated burning of 
city. ( XLVIL 1883 ). 

Kosala — Evidenly TJttara KoSala or northern Kosala is meant 
for another Kosala which was called Daksina Kosala or MahS- 
KoSala is mentioned later on in verse 54 of Chap. 57 of the Mft- 
rkandeya Purana. According to epic tradition, AyodhyS on the 
Sarayu seems to have been the earliest capital, but later .on, in 
Buddhist times AyodhyS sank to the level of an unimportant 
city but Saketa and SavatthI were two of the sir important cities 
of India. ^ 

Atharvas and Arkalihgas — These two names are evidently 
misreadings, and it is difficult to find out what the correct form 
had been. The Vayu Purana reads atha parivB iilangasca instead 
of Aiharvasca Kalingasca^ while the Matsya reads Atharvasca Ka-- 
Ungaica All these readings are improbable. Tilangas are well- 
known as a southern people, identical with the Trikalihgas, and 
mentioned in Chap. 58 verse 28 of the MSrkandeya Parana in 
connection with the southern people, Avantas and Kalingas are 
also well-known peoples but they are not known to have been 
located in tbe UMadhyadeSa. In fact the Markandeya Purana re* 
fers to the Avantas as a Vindhyan tribe ( oh. 57; verses 52 and 55) 

^ Law, Geo. E. B., pp, 4^6. 

% I Annals, B. O. B, L ] 
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and to the Kalihgas once as a northern (Ibid; V. 37) and at another 
time as a southern tribe ( Ibid, V. 46 ). The reference to the 
Kalingas as a northern tribe is certainly erroneous. 

Malakas — The Vayu Purana reads Magadhas instead and the 
Matsya reads Mukas. Both are misreadings, for the Magadhas 
are mentioned as an eastern people in verse 44 of Chap, 57 of the 
Markandeya Purana. Pargiter suggests ( Mark. P. p 309) that 
the reading should be Malajas. The Malajas " are mentioned in 
the Mahabharata ( Bhisma Parva, IX, 357 ) and Pamayana (idi 
K XXVII, 16-33 ) and from the course described in the latter 
poem as taken by ViSvamitra and RSma, it appears they were 
neighbours of the Karusas and occupied the district of Shahabad, 
west of the Sone ( ibid, 8-16 ) 

Vrhaa — ^This tribe is similarly referred to in the MahabhSrata 
(Bhisma P. LI 2106 ); but the Matsya PurSna reads Andhakas in- 
stead. The Andhakas, were very intimately associated with the 
Yadavas, and are often referred to in the Mahabharata ( Udyoga 
P. LXXXV, 304; HarivarhSa, XXXV. 1907-8; ibid, XXXIX, 2041 
etc, ) but they are known to have been located in western India 
or Aparanta. A more correct reading appears to be Vrsnikas. 

The Markandeya list of peoples and countries of Madhyadeta 
does not seem to be complete; for, the Vayu and Matsya PurSpas 
enumerate few countries more (Vfiyu, XLV. 109-110; Matsya, 
OXIII. 35, 36 ), and the Mahabharata seems to confirm it ( Bhi- 
sma P. IX. 346-7). These countries and peoples areas follows-' 
the Kurus, Pancalas, Salvas, Jangalas, Surasenas, Bhadrakas, Bo- 
dhas and the lords of Satapatha. The Matsya Purana however, 
gives the last two names as Bahyas and Pataooaras. 

Kurus The land of the Kurus was well— know^n as one of the 
sixteen mah3.janapadas in the days of the Buddha; many a Bu- 
ddhist legend is associated with the Kurus and their country.' 
They are also very intimately connected with epic tradition; in' 
deed the MahabhSrata grew up with the Kuru people and their 
country as its background. The ancient Kuru country may be 
said to have comprised the Kuruksetra or ThSnesvar. The re- 
gion included Sonapat, Amin, Karnal and PSnipat, and was 

> Law, Geo. E. B., pp. 17-18. 
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jHuated between the Sarasvatl on the north and Dysadvatl on 
the south. 

According to Pargiter the Kurus occupied the country 
'■from the Sivis and sub-HimSlayan tribes on the north to 
lijatsya, Surasena and South Paacala on the South, and bet- 
\f 0 en north PancAla on the east and Marubhumi ( the Baj- 
putana desert ) on the west. Their territory appears to hare 
beau divided into three parts, Kuruksetra, the Kurus and the 
Kurujangala ( idi P. OIX. 4337-40 ). Kuruksetra, ' the culti- 
vated land of the Kurus ’ comprised the whole tract on the 
jirest of "the Jumna and included the sacred region between the 
Sarasvatl and Drsadvatl ( Vana P. LXXXIII. 5071-78 and 
7073-76 ; Ramayana, Ayodhya K. LiXX. 12 ; Megha D 1. 49-50).., 
Kuru-jahgala, ' the waste land of the Kurus ’ was the eastern 
part of their territory and appears to have comprised the 
tract between the Ganges and ISTorth PanoSla ( Ram. AyodhyA 
K. LXXIE; Mbh. Sabha P. XIX. 793-94). The middle region 
between the Ganges and Jumna seems to have been called 
simply the Kuru’s country. The capital was Gajapur HastinS- 
pura ; and Khaudavaprastha or Indraprastha, the modern 
Delhi, was a second capital founded by the PSpdavas ( Adi 
P., OOVII, 7568-94 ) ” ' 

Paflealas — According to Buddhist tradition Panoala had 
two divisions t Uttara Panoala and Daksina PanoSla. MahS- 
bharata also refers to these two divisions of the country 
the capital of Uttara Pahcala was Ahiochatra or Ohatravatl 
( identical with modern Ramnagar in the Bareilly district ), 
while southern Panoala had its capital at Kampilya ( Mbh. 
138. 73-74 ), identical with modern Kampil in the Farokha- 
bad district. According to Buddhist tradition as contained 
in the DivySvadana, the capital of Uttara Pafioala was HastinS- 
pura while according to the Jstakas Kapillanagara was the 
capital. ® 

PanoSlla was originally the country north and west of Delhi 

from the foot of the Himalayas to the river Ohambal, but it was 


J Pargiter, M3rk. P. pp. 354-355. 
* Law, Geo. E. B., pp. 18-19. 
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divided into north and south Panoala, separated by the Gangeg, 
It roughly corresponds to modern Budaon, Purrukhabad and the 
adjoining districts of the U. P. 

^Sloas — The Salvas as a people are often mentioned in tie 
Mahabharata ; in the Vanaparva they are also mentioned ag 
Salveyas ( COLXIlI, 15576-82 ). They lived not very far from the 
Kurus and Trigarttas ( Virata P.1,11—12; ibid, XXX). Satya- 
van was a Salva prince (Vana P. OOXOII ) ; the story of Krsria’a 
conquest of the Salva country points to the fact that they 
were located somewhere contiguously with the Yadavas 
( Vana p. XIV-XXII ; Udyoga p. XLVII. 1886; Drona p. XI. 
395 ). Pargiter therefore thinks that the Salva country wag 
situated ‘ along the western side of the Aravalli hills. ’ 

JUngalas — Pargiter 's suggestion that the Jahgalas are the 
same as the people of Kurujahgalas is evidently correct, since 
they are mentioned along with the Kurus and contiguous tribes 
( see above ), and there are no other people of this name men- 
tioned in ancient texts or inscriptions. 

Surctsenas — Surasena lay not far from the country of the 
Kurus and the Matsyas. In fact, it was located immediately 
to the south of the Kuru country and to the east of the Matsya 
country. Surasena became famous in epic and pauranic literature 
because of its connection with Krsna and the Yadava tribe. 
The country had its capital at Mathura which stood on the 
Jamuna. The epic and pauranic story of Kamsa's attempt 
to make himself a tyrant at Mathura by overpowering the 
Yadavas, and his consequent death at the hands of Krsna 
is not only referred to by Patafijali but also by the Jatakas. 
The early Greek writers knew Surasena as Sourasendi Pre* 
sumably the Surasenas belonged to the Yadava tribe, for Mathura, 
the capital of the Surasenas, is specially called the capital 
of the Yadavas and the kings ruling at Mathura also belong 
to that tribe ( Harivainta, LVII, 3180-'’3 ;LXXIX 4124-34, etc.). 

Bhadrakaraa—The location of the Bhadrakaras is difficult to 
determine as well as their identity; doubtless they are the same 


> Bee Goo. E. B. by Law, pp, 80-81. 
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S 3 the Bhadrakaras ( Sabha P, XIII, 590 ) and the Bhadraa 
(YanaP. COXiIII, 15256 ) of th.© ]SIababharata. Tbe people may 
be said to hare had their habitat near about the Kurus, the 
Matsyas and the Surasenas. It is not improbable that the 
Uttamabhadras known in historical times as a republican tribe 
were a section of the epic and pauranio Bhadrakas or Bhadras. 

Bodhas — The Bodhas are mentioned also in the Mahabharata 
(Sabba P. XIII.590; Bhisma P. IX, 347 ), and perhaps also in th) 
Ramayana as Bodhis ( Ayodhya K LXX. 15 ). These people were 
probably located somewhere in the eastern districts of the 
Punjab. 

Tbe reading Bshyas of the Matsya purSna seems to be errone- 
ous, since the name is not met with elsewhere, if of course, they 
are not equated with the Buhikas. 

^atapatha — This is unintelligible, and obviously erroneous. 
Pataccara is indeed a better reading, for a people of this name is 
also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Sabba P. XIII, 590-915 XXX, 
1108; Virata P. I, 11-12, etc. ). 

After the catalogue of countries and peoples in the Madhya- 
deta tbe MSrkandeya Parana has the following passages 
Sahyasya c’ottare ySstu yatra G-odavarl nadi I 
PrthivySmapi Krtsnayam sa pradeSo manoramai U 
Govardhanam puram ramyam Bbargavasya mahatmanak • 

The Vayu purSna, however, reads Sahyasya o’ottararddhe tu 
instead of Sahyasya o’ottare yastu; the former indeed makes a 
better reading, for any people who are said to have been located 
just to the nothern of the Sahya mountains cannot be said to be 
within MadbyadeSa. According to the reading as given in tbe 
Vayu and also in tbe Matsya ( Sahyasyananiare c’aite) tbe people 
mentioned in this passage, i. e. the Bbargavas, were located along 
tbe (northern half of the ) Sahya mountains and tbe region in 
which the Godavari flows, “ This region and the country west 
of it on tbe other side of these mountains and the tract north- 
wards to the ITarmada ”, Pargiter points out, “ are connected in 
many a story with Bbrgu, his son Oyavana and his descendants 
( Mbb. Adi P. OLXXVIII, 6802-10 ; Vana P. OXXl, OXXII, 
LXXXIX. 8364-65, C XV. 10150-2, etc. ). The Bbargavas were 
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howavei, a numerous raoe and spread into obher regions".* they 
are also mentioned as one of ttie eastern peoples " ( Markandsya 
Parana, Oh. LVII, 43 ). The Bliargavas were probably identical 
with the Bhaggas of the Buddhist texts who were located at 
Sumsumaragiri in the Majjhiroada^a, ’ 

APARANTA & UDlOYA or NORTHWESTERN 
AND THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES 

VahlikS Yatadhana§oa AbhlrSL. Kalatoyakah u 
Aparantatoa Sudra^oa PallavaSoa Oarmakhandikah | 
Gandhara Yavana^eaiva Sindhu-Sauvlra-Madrakah ii 
Satadrayab. KalingSloa Parada Harabhusikah » 

Mathara BahubhadraSoa Eaikeya Daiamalikah ii 
EsatriyopaniveSa&oa Vai^ya-Sadrakulani oa l 
Kamboja Daradatoaiva Barbara Harsavardbanah u 
Oina^oaiya tn Khara^ca bahula Bahyato narah l 
Streya^oa Bharadvajah. Puskalaaioa Ka^erukah ll 
Xiampakah Sulakara^oa Oulika Jagudaih Saha I 
Aupadhatoanimadra&oa Kiratanafioa Jatayah n 
Tamasa Hamsamargaioa KaSmlrastuhganastatha I 
Sulikah KuhakaSoaiva Urna darvastathaiva oa U 

Ete de&a hyudicyastu 

(Markapdeya Parana, oh. 57. 35-43). 

The northern peoples are the Vahlikas, Vatadhanas, the 
Abhiras, the Kalatoyakas, the Aparantas, the Sudras, the Pallavas, 
the Oarmakhanlikas, the Gandharas, the Yavanas, the Sindhus 
Sauviras, the Madrakas, the Satadrujas, the Kalingas, the Paradas, 
the Harabbueikas, the Matharas, the Bahubhadras, the Kaikeyas, 
the Datamalikas, the settlements of the Ksatriyas, the families 
of the VaiSyas and Sudras, the Elambojas, the Daradas, the 
Barbaras, the Harsavardhanas, the Cinas, the Kharas, and the 
various peoples who live outside, the Atreyas, the Bharadvajas, 
the Puskalas, the EaSerukas, the IjampS,kas, the SulakSraa, the 
Gulikas, the Jagudas, the Aupadhas, the Animadras, the KirStas, 
the TSmasas, the Harfasamargas, the EaSmlras, the Tuhganas, the 
Snlikas, the Kuhakas, the Urnas and the Darvas. 


» iiaw, Qto. E. B.k pp. 33, 43. 
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VnUileas — 'They are the same people as the Vslhlfcas or 
Valhlkas. For a detailed account of this tribe readers are referred 
to my Ancient Jndian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 58-60. 

Vatadhdnas — The Vayu Purana reads Vadhadhanas which is 
avidently a mistake, for the people referred to are mentioned 
several times in the Mahabharata under the name VatadhSnas 
(Sabba P. 1, 1836 ; Udyoga P. Ill, 86 ; Bhlsmi P. IX, 35 1 1 Drona 
P, XE, 398). The Mahabharata includes the name of their king 
Vatadhana under the Krodha-vasa group ( Adi Parva, LXVII. 
2695-9 ) to which also belonged the eponymous kings of the 
Vahllkas, Madras and Sauvlras. Evidently the Vatadhanaa were 
oonneoted with these peoples and were located contiguously to 
these tribes. The Vatadhan as were also among the peoples that 
assembled on the side of the Kauravas, and from the reference 
as given in the Udyoga Parva ( XVIII, 596-601 ) and Sabha 
Parva ( XXXL 1190-91 ) it appears that the tribe was located 
somewhere on the eastern side of the Sutlej. According to Manu 
( X. 21 ) a Vlltadhana was the oflf-spring of an outcasts brahman 
and a brahman woman ; “ but ’ says Pargiter, “ that is no doubt 
an expression of the same arrogance which in later times 
stigmatised all the Punjab races as outcastes 

Abhtras — According to the Mahabharata ( Sabha P., XXXI, 
1192) the Abhiras were classed into three divisions. One dwelt 
along the Sarasvatl, one lived by fishing and may perhaps be 
interpreted as having their location along the sea-coast and the 
third dwelling on the mountains. Mahabharata mentions them 
several times, and the Ramayana at least twice in the Kis- 
bindhya Kanda ( XLIII. 5 and 19 ). For a detailed account of 
the tribe readers are referred to my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II, pp. 51-54. 

Kdlatoucikas — The Mahabharata reads Kalajosakas instead 
(Bhisma P, IX, 354); but neither the Kalatoyakas nor the 
Kalajosakas are indentifiable* 

Apardntas — The Vayu Purana reads Aparltas and Matliya 
Purandharas instead ; both are evidently erroneous. The Bhisma 
Parva list agrees with that of the Markandeya Parana, and men- 
tion is often made of the tribe in the Mahabharata as Aparania 
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orAparantas ( Bhlstna P. IX 355 j Yana P. GCXVII, 7885-56; 
Santi P. XLIX, 1780-82 ), Generally the term is applied to all 
the tribes living in the -western region of India, but tlie 
Markandeya and the Bhlsma Parva list must also be taken to 
signify a particular tribe. According to the astronomical list of 
the Markandeya ( Chap. 58 ) the tribe seems to have been located 
north of the Sindhu-Sauvlra country. 

§udras — In the Mahabhar&ta the Sudras are almost invariab- 
ly associated with the Abhiras ( Sabha P. XXXI. 1192 ; Bhisma 
IX, 375 ; Drona P. XX. 798 ; Salya P. XXXVI IT, 2119-20 ) ; and 
were considered to be outside the pale of Aryanism. The Rama- 
yana (Ki? X. XLIII, 19) and some of the Puranas read Suras 
instead which certainly is erroneous, A definite location of the 
tribe is provided by a sloka in the Mahabharata which places 
them in western Rajputana where the Sarasvatl disappears 
( SudrabhlrSn prati dvesad yatro nasta Sarasvatl, Mbh. IX, 37. 1). 

The MahabhSsya of Patanjali to which we can assign a defi- 
nite date is perhaps the earliest authority that introduces the 
Sddras in Indian history ( Patanjali, I, 2. 3 ). There the tribe is 
associated with the Abhiras, a tradition which as we have seen 
is upheld by the Mahabharata and the Puranas as well (e. g. , 
vide Visnu P. by Wilson Bk. II, Chap. 3, p. 133 ). The Sudias 
were evidently identical with the Sodrai { P ogdai ) of Greek 
historians of Alezandar's time who place them in the western 
region of the Punjab. 

Pcdlavas — ^The Vayu Purana reads Pahlavas (XLV, 115) 
which obviously is the correct reading, for the Pallavas were 
admittedly a southern people. The Pahlavas are generally identi- 
fied with the Pehlavis or ancient Persians. The Bhisma Parva 

list of the Mahabharata mentions two tribes of this name (IX, 

355 and 375 ), “ but there appear to be no data to make a distinc- 
tion as the allusions to the Pahlavas are generally vague, unless 
it be supposed there was a Pahlava colony in the Punjab ; and 
this supposition would suit this verse, for the Persians were 
altogether outside India. The HarivamSa says king Sagata de- 
feated a great confederation of Pahlavas and other people, abrd- 
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gated their laws, degraded them and made them wear beards 
(XIH. 763-64; XIV, 775-783); but this seems to be a late 

i VI ''^1 

fable.** ••• 

Carmakhav>dtka8 — ‘The Matsya Parana reads Atta-khandikas, 
or Oatta-khandikas, and the Bhisma Parva list of the Maha- 
bbSrata ( IX, 355 ) Carmamandalas instead. These names are not 
identifiable ; but Pargiter*s suggestion of its identification with 
Samarkand is interesting and ingenuous. 

Oandhdras — A great and famous people known from very- 
ancient times. They practically occupied the whole lower basin 
of the Kabul river. Some passages of the MahSbharata seem to 
suggest that the Gandharas were an impure people (Santi Parva, 
LXV, 2429-31 : OOVII. 7560-1 Kama P. XLIV, 2070 j vide my 
^‘Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India/' chap. IX ). 

QabcUas — The Vayu and the Matsya Puranas read Yavanas 
instead which undoubtedly is the correct reading. The Yavanas 
may be identified with the Indo- Greeks and Greco-Baotrians 
who held sway over portions of the north-western frontier 
regions and the Punjab before and after the Christian era, though 
it seems that the people were known in India even before 
Alexander's time* 

Smdhus and Siuviras — The Mahabbarata refers frequently to 
the Sindhus ; they are mentioned twice in the Bhisma Parva list, 
once in connection with the Pulindas and another time with the 
Sauviras (IX. 3l8 and 361). The Kurma Parana (XLVII. 40) 
mentions the Hunas, the Malyas ( doubtless misreading for Salyas 
or Salvas ) and the Balyas (not identifiable) along with the 
Sindhus and Sauviras. 

For a detailed account of these two tribes, see my “ Ancient 
Indian Tribes ", Vol. II, pp. 20-22 

Madrakas — They are the same people as the Madras or 
Madras from which tribe came MadrI, the second queen of 
Pandu. According to epic tradition they were closely related 
to the Sauviras and Vahlikas (Adi. P., LXVII, 2695-96 ). The 
capital of the Madra country was Sakala (Mbh.,Sabha P., XXXI. 
1197 ) or modern Sialkot ; and the river Iravati flowed thro ugh 

^ Fargiter, MSrk. P. p* 314 note. 

? [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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the country ( Matsya P. OXIV. 7 and 15-18 ). Later epic tradi- 
tion brands the Madras as base and impure ( Ssnti P„ CCVII, 
7559-61 ; HariYamSa, XIV. 784 ). 

6caadrujas—Th.QY are the people who dwelt along the river 
Sutlej; but the Vsyu Pur ana reads Sakas and Hradas (XLV, 
116), the Matsya, Sakas and Druhyas instead. The Sakas were a 
well-known people who left their traces on Indian history. They 
were first a northern and north-western people hut gardually 
spread themselves towards the east and south and founded royal 
families as far east as Mathura and as far south as Surastra. 
The Hradas cannot be identified. The Druhyas were an ancient 
people, mentioned as early as the Hgveda along with the Anus. 

Kalihgaa ( ? Kulindas or Pulindas ) — It is doubtless a copy, 
ist's error, for in no circumstance and never in history the 
Xalingas were located in the northern or northwestern 
country, though the Bhlsma Parva list ( IX. 376 ) repeats the 
same mistake. The correct reading is perhaps Kulindas as 
given by the Vayu PurSna { XLV. 116 ) or Pulindas as in 
the Matsya Parana ( CXIII, 41 ). The Vana Parva of the 
Mah&bhUrata speaks of “ all the countries of Kulinda ” 
(CLXXVII. 12350 ) which seems to suggest that the Kul* 
indas were distributed over different countries or a composite 
people consisting of different tribes. Passages in the SabhS 
Parva seem to indicate that the Kulindas occupied the ter- 
ritory along the southern slopes of the Himalayas from the 
Punjab to Nepal ( SabhS P. XXV. 996 ; LL 1858-59 ). The 
Pulindas were a hill tribe inhabiting the HimSlayan region 
and were closely associated with the Kiratas ( Vana p. OXL. 
10863-65 , Drona P. CXXl. 4846—47 ). Evidently they were 
aboriginal tribes and were considered as impure. The Rama* 
yaua associates them with the Sabaras and seems to locate 
them somewhere in central India ; this location is also up- 
held by some passages of the MahEhharata ( e. g. Sabha P. 
XXVIII. 1068 , XXX. 1120 ; Santi P. CCVII. 7559 ). 

Paradas ^Like the Kulindas the Paradas was also a hill tribe 
and were considered mlecchas dwelling on the slopes of the 
Himalayas CCf. Sabha P. L. 1832 ; LI. 1869 ; LL 1858-9 •, Drops 
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p. OXXL 4819 ; Hariv. XIII, 763-64 , OXV. 6440-43 ; Manu, X. 
43-44 ). 

Hara’-b'iusikas — The variant readings are Hara-purikas 
( Vayu., XLV., 116 ) and Hara-murtikas ( Matsya, 0X111,41). 
None of these names is identifiable. Pargiter suggests Hara* 
hunakas who are mentioned in the Mahabharata as a people 
outside India on the west ( Sabha P., XXXI, 1194 ; L. 1844 ; 
Vana P. LI. 1991 ). 

Matharas — The reading is evidently erroneous ; the Matsya 
Parana ( OXIII. 43 ) reads Ramathas instead. There is a men- 
tion of the same people in the Mahabharata which locates 
tketn in the west ( Sabha P, XXXI. 1195 ; Vana P. LI, 1991 , 
Santi P. LXV. 3430 ). The name of the people is also given as 
Eamatas or Ramathas, as in the Vayu purana (XLV, 117) 
and also in the Mahabharata. There is however no clue to 
their identification. 

£ahu—bhadras — The variants are Bahu-badhas (Bhisma P . IX. 
362 ) and Balabhadras ( Kama P. VI. 153 ) in the Mahabharata, 
and Kantakaras and Raddha— Katakas in the Matsya and Vayu 
Purana ( OXIII. 43 and XLV. 117 ) respectively. 

Kaikeyas — They are the same people as the Kekayas ^ or 
Kaikayas, famous in the Mahabharata as a powerful nation 
( Sabha P. IV. 136 ; Vana P. OOLXVII 15654 ). It was from this 
tribe that came Kaikeyl, the second wife of Lataratha. The 
Mahabharata seems to associate the tribe with the Madras 
( Sabha P. LI. 1870 ; Drona P.XX 799 ) , it seems, therefore, that 
the tribe was settled in the Punjab. The 

their capital Rajagrha or Girivraja ( Adi K. ~ , 

which, however, must not be confounded with the city or 
the same name famous in the time of the Budd a an in e 
early Buhdhist texts. Ounningham identifies the ^ ajagr a 
or Girivraja of the Ramayana with Qirjak, tlm ancient name 
of Jalalpur, on the river Jhelum ( Arch. Sur, Rep., , 

Dasamahkas-- The Vayu Purana reads ® } ^7' 

117 ) while the Matsya reads Da&anamakas ( OXIII. 42 ). xn 
Bhisma parva list, however agrees with the Mark an ey a 
Purana ( Bhisma P. IX. 374 ) but it is difficult to identify or 
locate the people. 
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The Markandeya now proceeds to give a list of people dwell* 
ing evidently ( Vahyatonarah. ) the borders of India. They 
were the Kambojas, the Daradas, the Barbaras, the Har?a- 
vardhanas, the Cinas and the Tukharas. 

KamboJoB — The Kambojas were a fanaous people dwelling 
in the estretne north of the Punjab beyond the Indua 
According to epic and later Indian tradition, the country of 
the Kambojas was noted for a particular breed of horses* 
indeed references to Kamboja horses are numerous in both the 
epics. The Mahabharata associates them with the Oinas (Bhisma 
P. IX. ?73 ) , the Yavanas and Sakas ( Udyoga P., X7III., 590) 
and the Daradas ( Sabha P., XYI., 1031 ). According to the 
same tradition they were considered to be outside the pale 
of Aryanism ( Yana P., OLiXXXViri, 12838-40 ; Santi P. OOVIL 
75G0-61. Vida my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India 
CJhapter VIII. ). 

Daraias— They ware a hill tribe associated in epic tradition 
with the Katmlras ( Mbh. Drona P. LXX. 2435 ) ; the Kambojas 
and the Ginas ( See ante) and the Tusaras ( probably Tukharas; 
Vana P. OLXXVII. 12350 ). They were also considered as 
mlecchas. Vide Indian Culture, Jany 1935, p. 388. 

Barbaras — Bpic tradition connects the Barbaras with the 
Sakas and Yavanas ( Mbh., Sabha P.; XXXI., 1199 ; VanaP., 
OCLIIL, 15254 ; Santi P., OOVII, 7560-61 ) ; evidently they were 
neighbours of these tribes and were inhabitants of the north- 
western region. The country of the Barbaras seems to have 
extended to the Arabian Sea. Their port was called Barbarika 
■which was probably identical with Barbaricum of the Greek 
geographers ( Cunningham's A, G. I., Majumdar's Edn., pp. 
693-95 ). Vide Indian Culture, Jany 1935, p. 388. 

Har^vardhanas — The Vayu Purina reads Priya-laukikas in 
stead, but these names are not identifiable, 

yJinaa ^Evidently they were the people of China, but here 
Oinas Certainly do not refer to their original country. Presumab- 
ly they were those Chinese people who had settled down along 
the Indian side of the Himalayas from the northwest to the 
extreme east. Thus in one place in the MahabhSrata ( Bhisma P. 
IX. 373 ) they are associated with the Kambojas which seem to 
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indicate that they were settled in the northwest while in another 
(Udyoga P. XVIII. 584-85 ) they are noticed among the soldiers 
who followed Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa, i. e. , roughly 
modern Assam. Still there are other references which seem to 
indicate that they were settled not very far from the sources of 
the Ganges ( Vana P. OLXXVII. 12350 ; Ssnti P. OOOXXVII. 
12226-29 ). They seem to have been a respectable and well- 
known people ( Udyoga P. XVIII. 584-85). Their country was 
famous for a particular breed of horses ( Udyoga P, LXXXV. 
3049). 

A people called the Apara-Cinas ( Western Cinas) is mention- 
ed in the Eamayana ( Kis. K. XLIV. 15 ). 

Tukharas~T\\& Ys.yvi Purana reads Tusaras instead (XLV. 
118). Both forms are admissible, and the MahabhSrata refers to 
the people in both the names ( Sabha P. L 1850 ; Vana P. LI. 
1991 ; Santi P , LXV., 2429. ). The RamSyana also mentions the 
Tukharas ( Kis. K. XLIV. 15 ). Epic tradition connects them with 
the Sakas, Daradas, Pahlavas, etc. They were considered to have 
been outside the pale of Aryanism. 

The Md,rka'iy4^ya then proceeds to give the names of a few 
more tribes and countries of the north : they were the itreyas, 
Bhafadvajas, Puskalas, Kaserurakas, Lampakas, Sulakaras, 
Gnlikas, JSgudss, Aupadhas, Animadras, Kiratas, Tamasas, 
Hamsamargas, Kasmiras, Tunganas, Sulikas and the Kuhakas, 
Urnas and Barvas. 

Most of these tribes cannot be satisfactorily identified, for 
example, the Kaserukas, the Sulakaras, the Aupadhas, the 
Animadras, the Tamasas, the Hamsamargas and the Kuhakas. 
Some of these names again are names more of families than of 
tribes, e. g., the Atreyas, the Bharadvajas, etc. 

3ireyai — In the Mahabharata the Atreyas are said to have 
been residents of Dvaita— vana ( Mbh. Vana P, XXVI. 971 ), a for- 
est and lake near the Sarasvatl ( Ibid, CLXXVII. 12354-62). The 
Harivarh^a details the story of their origin from Rsi Prabhakara 
otAtri's race (XXXI. 1660-68). The tribe is aiso mentioned in 
the Bhisma Parva list ( IX. 376 ) of the Mahabharata. 
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Bharadvaja^ — They are also mentioned in the Bhisma Parya 
list ( IX. 376 ) along with the Atreyas. References in the Great 
• Epic ( Adi R OXXX. 5102-6); CLXVI 6328-32; Vana P. CXXXV, 
10700-728, etc. ) to B?i BharadvSja seem to locate the tribe, who 
evidently were descended from the Rsi Bharadyaja, not far from 
the upper regions of the (langes near the hills. 

PuskcHaa — The name of the tribe seems to connect them with 
Puskalavatl or Puskaravatl ( Ram. Kis. K. XLIII. 23 ), the old ca- 
pital of Gandhara. The Vayu and Matsya Puranas read Pra- 
sthalas. The Prasthalas were evidently people of Prasthala ( Vi- 
rata P. XXX. 971; Bhisma P- LXXV. 3296; Drona P. XVII. 691), 
closely connected with Trigarta and therefore located probably in 
the Punjab. 

Kuserukas — ^The V ayu Parana reads KaSerukas and Matsya 
Daserakas instead, but none of them can satisfactorily be identi- 
fied. Daserakas are however also mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(Bhisma P. L. 2080; GXVIII. 5483; Drona P. XI. 397; XX, 798) as 
joining in the Kurukaetra war. 

LamjMkaa — The Lampi-kas are described in the MahabhSrata 
as a mountain tribe (Drona, P. OXXI. 4846-7). They are identified 
by Cunningham with the people of Lamghan situated to the 
north-east of Kabul (Ano, Geo. India, Majumder’s Edn. pp 49-50). 

Suldkaras The Vayu Purana reads Stanapas instead, but the 
name is not identifiable. 

CuUkas The Matsya Purana reads Sainikas, and the V&yu 
Purana reads Pidikas instead. 

Jagu^as ^The Vayu Purana reads Jugudas, the Matsya Janga- 
las. In another place, however, the Matsya Purana “ mentions the 
Jagudas as a people through whose country the Indus flows{0XX, 
46 48 ) . But this indication is a bit too vague to admit of any de* 
finite identification. The Jagudas are also mentioned in the Ma* 
nabhSrata ( Vana P. LI. 1991 ), 

Aupadhas-Thci Vfiyu Purana reads Apagas instead (XLV.120). 

identification is possible. 

Ammadras— The variant is OSnimadras or Cslimadras, as in 
the vayu Purapa. 

• Patgiter. Mark. Puta^ia p. 382 note. 
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KircUas— "For a full note on the Kiratas, see Indian Culture, 
Vol. I. No. 3, “ Some Ancient Indian Tribes ", pp. 381-82, 

TnmasoB — The variant is Tomaras, as in the Yayu PurSna 
(XLV, 120) and in the Mahabharata ( Bhisma P. IX. 377). 

HaAiaarmrgas — They are also mentioned in the Bhisma Parva 
list of the Mahabharata. According to the Matsya Purana, the 
fiver Paosni flowed through the countries inhabited by Tamaras 
and HamsamSrgas. The description of the Matsya Purana seems 
to locate the two tribes in the region east of Tibet. 

Kaimlras — They are undoubtedly the people of Ka^mlr. They 
are also mentioned in the Bhisma Parva list ( IX. 361 and 375 ). 

Tunganas — The Yayu Purana reads Tanganas ( XLY. 120 ) and 
more than once in the Mahabharata, as Tanganas and Para-tanga* 
nas, ( Sabha P. Lil. 1859; Bhisma P. IX. 372). According to the 
epic description they were allied with the Kiratas and Pulindas 
and lived in the kingdom ( Yana P. OXL. 10863-5; Sabha P. LI. 
1858-59 ). They seem to have been a rude tribe, as their main 
fighting weapon was stone ( Drona P, C’XXI. 4835-47 ). 

^uhkas — The YSyu Purana reads Culikas which are mention- 
ed as a separate tribe in the Mtrkandeya. According to the Matsya 
Parana the river Caksu flowed through the country of the Suli 
kas ( CXX. 45, 46 ). In the Brhat Samhita mention is made of a 
tribe called Saulikas ( XlY 8 ), but there the Saulikas are associ- 
ated with Yidarbha. The Haraha inscription of the Maukbaris 
makes a reference to the Sulikas who are identified by some scho- 
lars with the Calukyas; but that does not agree with the Pauranic 
description. 

Kuhahas — The Yayu Purana reads Ahukas or Ahukas instead. 
They may be the same as the Kurus of the Matsya Parana who 
are said to have dwelt on the Indus. ( OXX. 46—48 ). 

Urtjuxs — The Yayu Purana reads Puranas but none is identifi- 
able except if we find in the Urnas a people inhabiting the IJrna- 
desa which Lassen places on the Sutlej near Garhwal. ( Ind. Alt. 
map. ). 

Barvas — The Mahabharata associates them with the Trigartas, 
the Daradas and other northern tribes to the north of the Panjab.’ 


* See also Pargiter, Mark. P. p. 324 notes. 
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PRXCYA OR EASTERN COUNTRY 

“ PraoySn deSSn nivodha me I 

Adhrarska MudakarH Antar— giryS Vahix-girali ll 
Yatha Prabariga Rangeya Manada Manavartiksln 
Braliinottarali Pravijaya Bhargava JfLeya tnallakaJi H 
PragjyotisaSca MadraSca Videhastamraliptakak 
Malla Magadka-Gomantah. Praoya janapadak Smrtah it 

( Mar. P. 57. 42-44 ). ' 

“ Hear from me the peoples who inhabit the Eastern countries. 
The Adhrarakas, the Mudakaras, the Antargiryas, the Vahirgiras, 
and the Piavahgas also ; the Rangeyas, the Manadas, the Maua 
vartikas, the BrahmottaraS) the Pravijayas, the Bhargavas, the 
Jueyamallakas, the Pragjyotisas, and the Madras and the Videhas. 
and the Tamraliptakas, the Mallas, the Magadhas, the Gomantas, 
are known as the peoples of the East. 

AdhrSrakas — It is difficult to restore the correct reading. The 
Viyu Parana has ( XLV. 122 ) Andhravakas. 

Mudakaras — ^The Vayu Parana reads Sujarakas and not 
Matsya Madgurakas instead. None of these names is identifiable, 
but one may guess that here is a name which Is a corrupt 
rendering of Mudgagiri or Modagiri, mentioned in literature and 
inscription and identifiable with the hills of Monghyr in Bihar. 
Monghyr was anciently known also as Mudgala— puri, Mudgal- 
Strama, etc. The Mudgalas or the people of Monghyr are also 
referred to in the Mahabharata ( Drona P. XI. 397 ), 

Antargiryas — These people must be those dwelling in the hilly 
stretch of the Rajmahal ranges of the Santhal Parganas. They are 
mentioned in the Bhisma Parva list of the Mahabharata. 

Bahxrgirai They must also be said to have been associated 
with the hilly tracts of Bihar and from their mention along with 
the Antargiras it seems that the people meant were dwellers on 
the outskirts of the hills of Bhagalpur and Monghyr regions. 

Rravangaa The Pravangas probably stand for those people 
who dwelt just in front of the Vahgas (Pravahga ), and they may 
be Ahgas. 

Rangeyas ^This is evidently a copyist’s mistake for Vahgeyas 
which is the reading of the Vayu Parana (XLV. ^22). The 
Matsya Parana however reads only Vahgas. They are undoubted- 
ly the people of ancient Vanga or Bengal. For a detailed account 
pf the tribe spe my * Ancient Indian Tribes Vol. II, p. 1. 
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Manadas — The Vayu Furana reads Maladas ( XLV. 122 ). It 
is a shrewd guess of Pargiter that here we have a reference to the 
people of modern Maldah in which are situated the old cities of 
Gaur and Pandua. The Maladas are also mentioned as an eastern 
people in the IVIahabharata ( Sahha P, 1081~“82 9 I3rona Pi 

m 183 )* 

Mana-varhkas — The variants are Malavartinah ( VSyu P. 
XLV. 1^2 ) and Manavarjakas ( Mbh. Bhisma P. IX 357 ) 3 but 
none of these names are satisfactorily identifiable. 

Brahmottaras — Pargiter suggests the reading Suhmotkalas ^ 
which is neither intended nor necessary, for evidently a better 
suggestion is that of the Matsya which reads Suhmottaras mean** 
ing the people who dwelt north of the Suhma country. 

Pravijayas — ^The Bhisma Parva list ( TX 358 ) of the Maha- 
bharata seems to read Pravrseyas ; but none of the names is 
identifiable. 

Bkargavas — The Bhisma Parva list mentions the same people 
asBhargas; it is permissible to conjecture that they had been 
intimately associated with the prince BhSrga or Bhargava who 
is referred to in the Harivamsa as having founded Bhrgubhumi 
arBhargabhfimi(XXIX 1587 and 1597; XXXIL 1753). They 
were perhaps an eastern branch of the Bhaggas or Bhargas of 
SuihsumSragiri. 

Jneyamallakas — The variants deyamarthakas ( Vaym P. XLV. 
123 ) and Gayamalavas ( Matsya P. OXIII. 44 ), but none of these 
names is identifiable. 

PragjyotisoB — The Pragjyotisas were a well-known people in 
both the epics; their country was a famous kingdom, evidently 
outside the pale of Aryandom. The Mahftbharata frankly refers 
to it as a mleccha kingdom which was ruled over by king Bhaga- 
datta(Sabha P. XXV* 1000-1; 1,. 1834; Udyoga P. CLXVI. 5804; 
Karua P. V. 104*-5 ); in the same epic it is referred to also as an 
amra kingdom ruled over by the asuras Naraka and Muru (Vana 
P.XII 488; Udyoga P. XLVII. 1887-92). It seems to have bor- 
dered on the realm of Xiratas and Oinas ( SabhS P* XXV. 1002 ; 
Udyoga P XVIII. 584-5 ). According to the Baghuvamka the 
Pragjyotisa country lay evidently to the north of the Brahm- 

* HSrk. FutS^a, p. 327 note. 

* [ Annals. B. O. B. I. 3 
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putra J?iver. It thetefoi*© seems that the kixjgdom included not 
only the Ksmarupa country but also a considerable portion of 
north Bengal and perhaps also of north Bihar- 

Madras — The Vayu Parana reads Mundas instead (XLV. 123) 
which is certainly the more plausible reading, for the Madras 
cannot in any way be placed in the Eastern region. The Mundas 
are a well-known pre- Aryan tribe, and are mentioned as such in 
Mahabhfirata ( Bhisma P. LVI. 2410 ). The Matsya PurSpa reads 
Pundras instead which is certainly the best reading possible 
here. For a detailed account of the Pundras see sny ‘ Ancient 
Indian Tribes, ; Vol. IL p. 15. ) 

Vtdehas — Videha was a famous country from very early times; 
in very early texts the country is designated as Videgha ( e. g in 
the Satapatha BrShmana ) as well. The country, according to the 
Satapatha BrShmana ( I. IV. 1 ) was separated from Elosala by the 
SadanIrS/ The capital of the Videha country was Mithils. ruled 
oyer by a king named Janaka, and celebrated in both the epics 
epeoially in the RamSyana. Mithila is identified by Cunning- 
ham with a small town called Janakpur not far from the Nepale- 
se border where the two districts Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur 
meet ( Arch. Sur. Rep XVI. 34 and map. ). The Videha country 
is thus identical with the northern districts of North Bihar, (Vide 
my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, Ohap. III. ) 

TUmrahptakas — A variant is TSmraliptikas. The people and the 
country are well-known in the Mahabharata ( Adi P. CLXXXVL 
6993; Sabha P. XXIX. 1098 Drona P. LXX. 2436). Other forms of 
the name are Tamalipta or Tamaliptaka ( Vayu P. XLV. 123) and 
even Dama— lipta ( Basakumaraoaritam ). The country has left 
its trace in the modern Tamluk in Miduapur. 

Matlas The Vayu-Purana reads Malas while the Matsya 
reads Salvas. certainly erroneously. The people may be the same 
as the Mals or Malas, an indigenous tribe now spread all over 

engal. ( Vide my “ Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India ”, 
Chap. IV.) 

Magadnas They were the people of the region now represent- 
ed ^ the modern districts of Patna and Gaya, For an account 
of the Magadhas see my ‘ Ancient Indian Tribes ' ( pp. 93-175 ). 
ITT variant readings are Govindas ( Vayu Purana 

123), Gonarddhas ( Matsya, OXlII. 45 ) but none of these 
iiames is identifiable. 


( JPo fee cerniinued ) 



THE POET BHSNUKARA. 

BY 

Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, m. a., ph. d. 

Aufrecht mentions ( C. G. I, 405) as quoted in the q^TT^* 

by son of According to Bhandarkar 

( Collected Works, II, 324, no. 376 )' , the author of the an" 

thology, belonged to an 3Tfpr?TT%^ family and wrote a commentary 
oa in 1676 A. D. But our poet ^TTg'^ enjoyed much more 

popularity as his verses are quoted in the following anthologies 
also. 

I. <T?i%afr by son of grandson «fra’'PW3' and be* 

longing to a trrftr^ family ( Collected Works, II, 322, no. 375 ). 
He is the author of or a poem in 7 cantos ( O. 0. 

Ill, 120 ) and of T^iacTrq'sr'Pr^, a glossary which he composed in 
1644 A. D. ( C. C. I, 304 and 603 ). 

II. by or ( Collected Worke, JI, 

325, no. 417 ). 

III. iwfTrrfTm#r by ?cftfrT^T% ( Peterson, Second Report, pp. 
57-64 and no. 92 ; Poona, xviii A, 92 of 1883-4 ). 

rv. n%4i5fhnT by »r^'ir*niTf of the 17th century A. D. ® ( 0. 0. 

1, 497 ; II. 116 ). 

V. "T?r^=^ by srr^rar^ ( KavyamSla, 89 ). 

VI. by ( Dr. Bhaudaji's Oolleotion.Ms. no. 1237 

B. B. R. A. S. The Ms. is written in %g’»TnrO. Old paper, 18 leaves. 
The name of the scribe is and the date of the copy is 

1632 [ 1680 A D. ]. It belongs to TTir^Psf ©13'. It quotes verses 
from 31 authors and gives their names ).® 

VII. by ( Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. Asiatic 

Society, Bengal. By the late M. M. Haraprasada SSstrl, Vol. 
V.II no. of Ms. 5443 ). 

’ Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandirkar, edited by N. B. Htgikar. 
a See— Notes on Indian ChronjloKy, by Mr. P. E. Gode-V. Easikajivana 
of Gadadharabbatta and its probable date- A-nndls of the B an ar ar 

Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XII, PP. 396 — 9. _ 

® See my article Sukttsundara of Sundaradeva (Calutta Orienta ’ 

Feb. 1936, pp. 133-44 ) . Sundaradeva flourished in the last quarter of **»e 1/ n 
Century a. d. See also Mr. Gode’s Notes on Indian Chronology, III ( oona 
Orientalist, July 1936, p. 55 ■). 
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VIII. ( Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. by H P 

Sastrl, Vol. VII. no. 5454 ). 

This evidence is enough to prove the importance and popular- 
ity of our poet. But as yet his identity has not at all been esta- 
blished. In spite of the fact that Mr. Kane mentions or 

»iT53f7r in his Index of Works ’ ( no. 507 ), and a ( nos 

508, 581 and 598-about 1 300 A. C. ), he has not been able to throw 
any light on the personality of According to Mr, Kane 

wrgRwwsT is the author of and T^rarr^afr and lived at about 

1300 A. D. To or Mr. Kane ascribes the authorship 

of in five chapters. ^ 


On wrrwa[W Dr. De remarks ® — “ The form BhSnukara of this 
name is given by Sesa OintSmani’s “Parimala, G-opSla's “VikSsa 
and Banga§ayin’s “Amoda commentaries. The title misra is also 


appended sometimes to this name. ' ’ I was able to examine a Ms. 
of %p?Tr»Tj^’s (Brfr ^t%T5ST, 

«T. ^ ) and found the following introduction. — 


sfrwTfgjfHliTT 5^- etc. The Ms. bears the date Ro 
#0 ^^cv=1627. A. D. 


According to Aufreoht ( C. O. I, 405 and HI. 88 ) is 

from and he is the son of *TorTT% and grandson of 

Hete the author of 

or infP^rfrn% and ^R*rr*T€rq-. Of these works only 
and wfr are printed *. Dr. De has been able to 

prove successfully that all these three works are by one and the 
same writer. The date of the author, according to him, is earlier 
than the 14th century A. D. and later than the 12th century A. D.* 
Kane,® *rrg^^’s father is very likely 

brother of whose son composed 

fsmJC and weighed himself in gold in 1315 A. D. “ Therefore, 

s 2nd edn.. 1923. Introduction. 

® Ibid. p. OLXI. No. 40. 

^ Sanskrit Poetics I, 245, In. 

t *** Poetics I, pp. 245-54. 

® h^nskrtt Poetics, I, p. 249 . 

nsfutyadarpai^a. Introduction, p. CXVIII 
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flourished probably towards the end of the 13th and the 
beginning of the 14th century.* 

But how is it that our poet is not at all quoted in the 
which was composed about 1363 A. D.® ? There are several 
verses ascribed to a certain but none of them is found 

in any work of our as well as the of 

are quite different from our If we accept the date 

of VfTSTFT to be earlier than the 14th century or even the beginning 
of the 14th century, then he must have been known to the com- 
piler of ^TS^fT is a pet of the anthologists. 

quotes so many as 180 verses of his ; has not less than 

104 and can boast of at least 11. Under these cir- 
cumstances, 's verses must have found a place in 

if be had been living in the 14th century. 

The error about his date seems to have started with Burnell 's 
description of as a native of The fact that he wrote 

in imitation of of the great poet 

lent further support to Burnell^s conjecture. And once this hypo- 
thesis was taken for granted, it was not difficult to identify his 
father or with of mr%OT, brother of 

whose son ’=55rTi%»«r< composed f%^3prrrrni^ and weighed him- 
self against gold in 1315 A, D Another fact which lent a support 
to the theory of the 14th century is that a Ms. of the 
by *frrr^ ( alias ), son of is expressly dated in 1428 

A. T>. But the doubtfulness or rather the error about this date has 
already been pointed out by the late Sridhara R. Bhandarfcar. 
The date of the Ms. of the commentary was read as 1484 and the 
era was taken to stand for the . But the late S. R. 

Bhandarkar observed ( Report of the Second Tour 1904-6, p. 36 ) 
that the date was 1494 and not 1484 as given by Stein ( extr., p. 
273 ) and that it indicated the Saka era Therefore, it stood tor 
1573 A. D. As it will be proved later on, the observation of 
S. R. Bhandarkar is supported by other facts also. 

^ Sahttyadarpana., Int , p. OXVIII. 

^ Sanskrit Poetics^ I, p. 249. 

S Sanskrit Poetics, I, pp. 251 — 2. I am very glad to find that my view is 
further supported by Mr. P. K. Gode m his Notes on Indian Chronology, 
3CXX — “ The T'eTTninus ad qttem for the date of Bhanudatta^ the author of 
Basamanjari ( Annals of the B. Q. R. I., XVI, pp. 145-7 ). 
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Now if we compare the list of commentaries on ^TTggf^’B works 
given by Dr. De in his Bibliography we shall observe two 
facts. Of the commentaries whose dates are known none is earlier 
than 1553 A. D., and except for one, all the other commentaries 
seem to have been composed by writers bearing ?n%nnrJT namea 
The exception is by ?T5i;gT*TT^ son of 

and grandson of ^noT. It seems strange that out of 19 commenta- 
tors none bears a name. The theory that *TTgc^ is a native 

of was somewhat thrown into doubt by the term 

found in some of the Mss. of But as other Mss. had 

, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar fixed as ^nw^w’s native place, 

as the poet “ represents the river of the gods or the Ganges as 
flowing through his country ; while the country of the Vidarbhas, 
which corresponds to the modern Berars, is situated to the south 
of the Narmada. ” 

But in the above-mentioned Ms. of by 3if>Tr%'diwiGt 

is described as 5r?r5^rt^rt%g. This seems to be equivalent 
to ftrsrs*nH^rn%g:= Benares. His authorship of a poem 

in praise of also supports this view. There is another 

possibility. From the following verse one might suspect him to 
be a resident of Allahabad. 

f%iarn%dV 

tnrmwjfq nmfq ^qnrur: ii 



This caxL also explain the fact of his having so many 
commentators. For, it is a well-known fact that many families 
of WT?nJTs have long since been established at Benares 

and Allahabad. Again, if were a and the son of 

, one of whose relations weighed himself against 
gold, then he must have been living in affluent condition. But 
as it is evident from the verse quoted above and as it will be 
shown later on, he was wandering from place to place, seeking 


1 8aftskr%t Poetics, I, pp 251-4. 
^ Collected Works, II, p. 1 ^. 
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^^tronage of various rulers. However, notMug can be said defi- 
nitely about his native place and the problem raised by the two 
readings and yet remains to be solved. 

Kow I give the evidences which once for all settle the question 
of identity of ’fTTgsBT and Following verses' which are found 

in and »TT’dr*fT?r'rfff are ascribed to in the 

various anothologies noted against them. 


etc. 

( Benares edn. ) p. 14. 

fir^ fWi etc. VHffo p. 42. 

3T5?^, etc. p. 45 a. 

iTonTT, etc. p. 53. 

^hiTmi= etc. ^Rcrfro p. 72. 

3t5VHTtgvn=CT etc. p, 77 a. 

etc. p. 77. 

^ «nTEn^, ete. p. 81 a. 


tj etc. p. 81 a. 

enafiv sgvor etc. i • 

*ft?T^frqfrr p- 9 ^> 2. 
^s^^hthrmsT, etc. 5 ^* 

p- 146- 

ET U g P Tti, etc. ( qT%I 3 r ) 

p. 7, 2. 

EftrRfksEnEiHT etc. 

w*To p- II a, 5. 


( qRflrsf ) P- 145 ^• 
^ 5 i»Fnwn*r^^.si% TTsrts^^, etc. 

) P- ’^ 4 * 




5r 81 (8) 
^%^ 3 ^V 5 T fol.63a,62. 


v^rT'srwr 33. 25. 
v?jr^T 72. 21. 
q^i^rTT 21. 32. 


13 a, 3. 

fol. 66 a, 98. 

34 ( 70 )• 


84. 7. 

86 . 19 . 
qqrr^SfSTT 2. 10. 

firra# 6 ( 43 ). 
fol. 9 , 93 - 

87. 26. 

72 - 3- 


53- 5- 

q^rrarsn 4^- 4- 


5 ^* 23 - 


T O<=e rHT 5 °- 24- 


fol. 72 a, 14- 
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etc. 

wwo p. 23, 18. 

?r, etc. twfto ( qniT^T ) 

p. 24 a, 18. 

i3r^ i%#ff etc. 

(qfruc!') 24 a. If. 

^ etc. ('TfttT55) p- 28 a, 31, 

ETSf^ asr ^CJTW, etc. p. 28,32. 

WTOT etc. ^»r®(qf^TT5r) p. 31 a,39. 

^sr^a^fw^tTS^T afftRT^tr, etc. 32 a, 42. 

ftwfk f^srr !T etC.n^o(q-%T5y) p.3 32,48. 
frnr g^ai^ gf^rnrftr, etc. Tgw°('TR*T3r) p. 47 a, 80. 
5j^ ggrfg yifarar etc.^r^o(«Ti^jr5y)p.58,i9. 

3Ti^ etc. iftrnfr® p- 18, 4. 


^3^555 wrif fJnrmk 'T^wrt^snr^ 1 

^.. ... wgfg^r: II mfmr. p. 48, 7. 


50- 26. 


T^= 5 RT 51. 29. 

fol. 74, 34. 

'T^rr^gr 51. 32. 

¥®wm^ 23(276). 


'ni^^rgr 54. 12 
'r^rt^gr 53- 2. 
54- 7- 

M^-i^H i 53* 3- 
>m^r 53- 6 . 
t f ^ ’C^Ji i 47 8. 


74. 12. 
<m^5nr 42. 18. 
d^cTijmtRT 

WTcqrf^ gf 


*I?5% 1 W- 




w«^ ^w«yg;' II 
T^R^r 7- 38. 


I think that this evidence is enough to establish the identity 
of «iTg5PT with gT^^fT. In nay article, “The Subhasitaharavall of Sri 
Hari Kavi and some poets enjoying the patronage of Muslim Euk 
era” (Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. X, 1934, pp. 478-485), I 
have proved that g|^y flourished in the middle of the 16th cent- 
ury A.D. I am now inclined to put him in the early part of the 16th 
century A. D The ’T^R’eT'TT throws much light on age. 

Even at the risk of repeating some of the arguments already ad- 
vanced by me in my article refejrred to above, I give below the 
details by which I fix his age. In <RR^r and other anthologies 
we find 2 verses of in king ^suit's honour, 3 in ^T^ww’s, 1 

n Sher Shah s and 9 in Nizam's. They are as follows • — ■ 
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oT f aranr^ C I 


NO On 


16.8. 

%t%T^f^ fSlwriri - y% 5? r *Tf^ I 

f^ ^ ^ I ^d*T5a i <sa ^ UrM 
3[S31T i(%5fT?ft51^ ^ g qf^q ^ ; qTirf3FgT^TWqr^ I) 

T q^ ’q «<l 27.68. 

- 

inirfrqq 

l^^r^Tfof Rl^dMlI^ I^*i<»'^'»l>l*^l*n *!<?««> St 

qT«^#f5r Q<8i^g^ l% f%«f^ II 

31 Aj 'rarqqr 18, 28. 
t^i^j’ggq T 10, 6, £oL 13^ 23. 

ST^«n% 5Tq ^ifiisi ^T%cf aifn«iiiTrw^^ I 
sTTvrrq srarr^W^ 


sTTvrrq »q^T?T 


^i^ s ^g g ^ y 15, 7; 18, 16. 

foL 19 a, 76. 

4tt^»iCl ' ^sren^sf rT3[^ • 

H K^g g 31 A 

Although the name of qig^R! is not given in the dewription 
of ^ETi^l but as it follows one of «Tra^’s verses and is “ P*’““* 
of *^^41X3 I am convinced that its author is «n3^ imse 
Gode quotes this verse in his article oU Wir^llS. 

5 [ AnnaUr Be O. B* I. ] 
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— 

sigfNsT^ wr craf^ ft 

T% srf«gr^ i 

grwT^^t *rwirgrr^rRr^vrjnr^TT: qaa^t 

foL 42, 273. 

srTt^«-5»T5r sr?f?iT: 

rci^at/T^m grt ar o r f^ f ^ qsT ^w r r i 

IC^ ft^l^TinT^ftf^*rT^%3POT li 

'TJSR’g^ 10, 8; Tfw^o 15^ 45. 
?fTtofN5T»T fif^lTOtfTt STHTiITSf^- 

?fiN- it ^^ 'trrrTgq^»r % i 

w^ann^ra^Tm'iNTSr a r gg r ^i^ t^in -Hfgr 

13, 24; TT%^o £ol. 13, 23. 
^ j?T^fnTT^ ^nrarcT: ’^grfciTe^; ^I ' ^ g ^srr- 

^ »nTf^^ I 

srrf^ snf^ 

^*TTspTf^ ^«rmcnqRraT ii 

'Tarr’^sTT 14, 32. 

^HT ’?^*a^«if ftvrrsr i 

^^rr ?d - ^?Tf^ ’5rTf5nRr^?fn£t^?sr?^: 

«P«nT 3T^'% f%^ 0 TT: 5r?m‘: n 

^•■ a -^c ^ q'gTr 16, 4. 

3T^ f^^mfr gr ?g-?rr i 

ti&Kc) srg ^ snrtt n^rTJiL ii 

^T ^y^ srr 17, 6. 

^<rfl!^<d=^asr^ gnryt fi ri % i%aff^ i 
%^T5yr ?rgt -PRTTqsf^- 

ar^ q rarf^ ii 

38, 14. 
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’T^^srr 19. 17. 

f^rrfw ^EftorsCTor 

TOTi^orwg^ffi HTt^rtf^T'^^TT^rcna; 1 


tfu i a-ciT r an n' ^’q r T^ 11 

»5raT^iTT 19, 18. 

sFttrfrqjrRr ^rsr^sg^ 

srnJTfr: % ^mr *nn5r«rq^ i 


^ ^Si^5=?iT II 

^T^T ^ STT 20, 26. 


Fortunately it is easy to identify ^sor and Sher Shah. Th6 
former stands for king of raamsm ( 1509-1530 A. D. ). 

Sher Shah’s time is 1540-1545 A. D. The only difficulty whiot 
stood in the way of identifying has been now overcome 

by the publication of MM. HaraprasSkda Sastrl’s Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Mss., Vol. VII. Herein we find a Ms. of 
^KWI*If which was copied by ^qiSt, a poet at the court of «Tlvf^4 
of Rewah State The scribe gives a genealogy of his patron 

who is 33rd in the line of Vaghela rulers of Bewah. Tracing their 
descent from qjni^qr of C-ujarat, the poet describes the various 
rulers and at the end mentions some of his contemporaries at the 
court. Following is the table : — 


1 

1 

9 

17 married to 

j 

2 

1 

j 

10 

11 

1 

12 5fk*T 

1 

18 

[ 

3 

19 

1 

I 

20 

] 

5 UWITg 

_ 1 ^ 

13 5IVSTV 

21 

6 

1 

14 ^ 

1 

22 married to *#trSrf 


15 i^rrfgmwsT 

1 rv. 

23 vrrmrf 



1 
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This account is oorrborated by tbe aocounfr of Rewab 
given in tbe Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXI, pp, 279 £ 

I quote a few relevant passages below — 

" Chiefs of Rewab are Baghel Rajputs, descended from tbe 
Solanki clan which ruled over Gujarat from tbe lOtb to tbe 13th 
Century. Vyaghradeo, brother of the ruler of Gujarat is said to 
have made bis way into North India, about tbe middle of tbe 13th 
century and obtained the fort of Marpha, 18 miles north-east 
of Kalanjar. His son Xaran Deo, married a Kalacuri ( Haibaya ) 
princess of Mandla and received in dowry tbe fort of Btndho- 
garb, which until its destruction by Akbar in 1597 was the capi- 
tal of Baghel possessions In 1298 Xaran Deo, tbe last 

Baghel ruler of Gujarat was driven from bis country by Ulugh- 
kban, acting under the orders of the Emperor Ala-uddin. In 
1494 Sikandar Lodi advanced against Raja Bhaira or Bbira of 

Panna..... In'1498-9, Sikandar Lodi attacked Bhira’s son and 

successor, Salivahana, for refusing to grant him his daughter in 
marriage. The son of Salivahana was Bira Singh Deo ( 
of out ms. ), founder of Blra Singhpur in Panna state. “ He 
was followed by his son Blra Bhan who had lived for sometime 
at Sikandar’s court. The next chief was Rama chandra (1555-92), 
the contemporary of Akbar. ’* 

Prom this it is clear that aflfWS, being a contemporary of 
Sikandar Lodi must have come to throne in the beginning of the 
16tb century. Sikandar Lodi died in 1517, so it must have been 
at tbe close of his reign that lived at his court. For, we 

know that 's son and successor ascended his throne 

in 1555 A. D. ’. 


* Hr. P. E, Gode, in tiis article “ Some data for the inentifioation of 
VIrabhSnu, the patron of the poet BhSnukara ’’ ( Caleutta OrieKtal Journal,’ 
1934 p. 197ff ), has found out some epigraphioal records mentioning ^ 1 PTI 3 
He arHves at the conclusion that this is identical with ** a PEindn Eing 

called BhSnu, who was the grandfather of tbe brothers Madhavasiihha and 
MSnasiihha, the favourites of Emperor Akbar ( A. D. 1556-1605 ), and father 
of BhagavantadSsa. This information is recorded in the RSgamafijari of 
Pupdanka Vi^thala in the following verse— 

^:^3TiTfWfrr7^?l JTri! 1 


( obntinUed on next page ) 
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our poet being patronised by should be placed in 

the beginning of the 16th century A. D. So far only 3 verses of 
our poet in honour of have been found. But we find 9 ver- 
ges in honour of This shows that our poet spent more 

time at the court of f^SFCTiT than at the court of 

Althoagh, ohronologically spoakmg, this gling ^<5 of might 

coincide with our still I ano inclined to think that both are different 

Oar to the first place we find that our poet?« 

patron is which is the name of the Bewah ruler also* The 

king of family is simply ^2* Secondly, our poet sings the praises ol 

and i^ijTR^rrf ( Sikandar Lodi ). It has been shown that and 

Sikandar Lodi ( ) 'were closely associated with each other. Hence 

there is stronger reason to identify our poet’s patron with *han 

with the cF^0qr#5?nr ^3. 

[ N. B.-Mr. Gode writes to me in a letter dated Poona, 13th March, 1935 — 
**Sinoe writing my note in the Calcutta Journal I have come across some 
further data about a King Vlrabhanu whose grandson Virabhadra wrote a 
work in A. d. 1577. This King belongs to the YSghela dynasty. As the grand- 
lon of VirabhSnu wrote in a. D. 1577, VirabhSnu must have flourished between 
1500 and 1550 A. D- In this hypothesis two points of identification are useful 
VIZ., ( 1 ) the name VirabhSnu and ( 2 ) the date of VirabhSnifs grandson 
which IS A. D, 1577. 

We find another mention of of in commen- 
tary on ( Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 75. 1929 ). 

3qRV rT^ 5T-nft • 

II 5s» l( 

cRiurff ‘ 

^ gs?3gr: w H w 

Here the editor gives the following f oo t n ot e— iRrl 

* * 

The colophon at the and of the commentary is-'fltT 

^qtFT: tl Now, this confus es ou t position of 
who is here made the son of grandson of coor mg 

to the genealogy given in the Ms, of sjsr^Tf^Kfdfq^* ^KqT3 father 

The grandson of and the son of bears the ^name of 

TOrrrq*. X inclined to think that ^frvrrs mistake here for i%^qrrfcV* 
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further supported by Harrff ’s date. In my article referred to 
above I Identified this with Nizam Shah Boorhan Shah I 

( 1510-1553 A. D. ) of the Nizamshahi dynasty. But now I think 
that waw stands for Nizam khi.n, son of Bahlol Lodi. This 
Nizam khan later on assumed the title of Sikandar Lodi ( See- 
Smith ' India in the Muhammadan Period, 1923, p. 254 ). There- 
fore, wo can draw the conclusion that our poat spent major 

part of his life at Sikandar Lodi’s Court (the time of Sikandat’s 
reign is 1489-1517 ) and must have met there. At the death 

of Sikandar he seems to have gone to the court of After 

a short stay there he seems to have migrated towards the south 
and enjoyed the patronage of of f%3TinT»nr. But his wander- 
ing nature or the death of in 1529 prompted our poet once 

more to move towards the North where he visited the court of 
Sher Shah. That he had a chequered life is evident from his 
wanderings, and that he was respected and deserved respect at all 
places is evident from the works he composed and the verses 
which have replenished so many anthologies. 

Eis father also must have been a poet of high order. 

Not only does speak highly of him in — 

Hi% r{+-qi 



p. 23. 

but verses of are quoted in 

and There is no doubt that he is different from 

the mentioned by in sr^or’s and his 

namesake whose verses are quoted in ^gfffi’ ^ oTr ^r T. 

In the ms. of Dr. De has found the pedigree of 

as^followa: (author of 

^ ' ISanskrit Poeh ca I. p. 250. 1 cannot agree with Dr. De when he identifies 
with or tTOS^HpfST, ^-he author of ij| for the letter 

was a Contemporary of 5 fsp 7 pg[yir ( 8th century A, n ) and it is impossible thst 
the 5 ancestors ot interrening between gritrr and himself cotlld bare 

jived aVray 700 years between themselves, unless wo suppose that hst 

cropped the names of some of his unimportant ancestors. 
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Our poet must have visited the court of king of 

fljpuinr for a short time and probably in the latter part of his 
carter. It is here or at the court of that he sang — 



HT«rcjf^4di. r 





II 


fd. 10, 106. 


It is most probable that he wrote his *fTfT*ftff»Tfd, =3I^R- 

and in the prime of his life and W- 

was- his last work as is evident from the verse ^ftofuriresT 
wrPT etc., quoted above. 

As already pointed out amongst his works 
and ^Udil^-orT have been published, but others are still in ms. form. 
That our poet is the author of |fFnr?:wrT»f^q is inferred from the fol- 
lowing verses which are apparently quoted from that work in 


HTrT ST^TTl^ 

3, 14. 


TTSR-^i 2tri f«4i^»Tr%^ ffitTsrr^TTf^rftH 

^ii# ^rrar^w^rim i 

sqia*g|»*l» ^ Ldl l % ^l' Q^I%rT II 

6, 32. 


%ft«nTT^T '«rwsT i 

iifdiy cid wTFnrmrEr ii 

H’ui'dur 6, 33. 

As regards gt ^q 5Tyr'R<gq» and it is very difficult to 

pronounce any judgment before their Mss. are thoroughly 
examined. 
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In tlie end I am tempted to give those Verses of *115^ whioU 
are nowhere printed but found only in the Mss. 


% ^ ?TT 5 %^ f%f^ 44 gfgr 1 

STl #: jfqf^ ^ II 

^Wo £ol. 34 % 152 - 




^Tnrr; 1 

ibid fol. 76, 59. 

’Tt’T I 

3 T«t ^cT «rf% Sf f^^rpg; T«r; ?pn 9 c 11 

ibid £oI. 77s 62. 

^®TT sr gp^on =T ^ | 

^m^rwpr^f^TO^rrErt [wt] ^ st 'mr$«rT: 11 

ibid fol. 77s 84. 

3 Tr»nvf%i%^ >n^ 11 

ibid fol. 79‘, 87, 

^ wg<T T 5 r *iw 1 

3raF?T> ^pft g rqT qepM^«f sth^ ^ u 


ibid fol. 80s 96. 

^ [ ^ ] ^ q arr tfi r v R 

%gr^ II 

ibid, fol. 101 , 95. 

'»T«^t 3 fsrrerH [ ^r ? 1 

^nararT»JTO ^ f S4*t>M<icin^ y; u 

itad, fol. 116, 97. 
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aTgi ^H^ ^r v fir » f winfr i 

f*Aur rt ^ ^^ RTgfr 11 

ibid, fol. 135, 104. 

^r^Ht ?Tt vnw 

3¥r: sar^HT m g- g^-n i j 
irS-^^T^RTSaT^ Sf 

^THTT 'Sr^^ II 

WRT^ 34* ( 62 ). 

'TT^m: ^ ^?rr s^r ^ r^??q T<m i- 

icnTTHW '^T%W f%s=f f^WPT ^I%g: I 
^ 




f ^ |rarr 
j RT^Sf> T 



7^ if^sr ^Tfvrti^ I 

THTrar^ «r5%- 

ssromm ii 

fol, 66, 93. 

w 



^TRT ^ 

ibid, fol. 66®, 95. 

^ gr!^^ v R ^<«i 1 <i *r 1 1^ 1 

q- ^ g [=tTQ q? ^ |'^q T %<r<l Hf#( : ) ^ST^nTWff=qT5?^TT*mWR?fr- 

1% fNr: M 

ibid, fol. 66% 97. 

'T?[Wlt ^^ n ?df<ai<HH-H: ^ff i r c TT 
STTDftww^r^qrsrra ag at »T«r*rT*r: 1 

^ ^ d di-H I'idi-y #«ir»TR^ 

3ffMiuit g gr iQ^Pl'^^jt q» i ^^ ^ftg#*r ii 

ibid* fol. 79% 142. 


t Anaala. B. O. B. 1. } 
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^'?nTr srirgrTr^TTr: 1 
%% wr%- WrTT fir’irr^ ?TT%sfr^ 5 r » 

ibid, fol. 72», 13 . 

^o^T-4ltf%^iTrT%^ ^ tr5?gr 3 ^ 1 %; tT 5 ^% | 

3T^: s^» I -ar?^T4r«PlrrCrT^ ?TrT%«T?THTr 

a-ci^r 'tt mmni 11 

ibid, tol. 77% 61. 


Dr. S. K. De has appended in this very number of the Annals 
a note on my article. Therein he contests my evidence for prov- 
ing the identity of wr^STTr with *rr^^. According to him the 
evidence supplied by anthologies should be taken very cantious- 
ly. But the external evidence of so many as €-ight anthologies and 
the internal evidence of both vcx^’SirT and referring to one 

r5T3Trfr«Rtfr»TT^ or i%5TlJT5ni‘, cannot be easily dismissed on the 
slender ground of unreliability of anthologies, unless some 
positive evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, belongs 

to the middle of the 16th century and amongst the anthologies 
that quote him qRr§rofr belongs to the middle of the 17th century 
to the last quarter of the 17th century and TT%^3fiu'flr to 
the 17th century. So, even if we do not known the date of 
for certain, the above-named three anthologies, which were com- 
posed within about a hundered years of Wg^^’s date, could not 

have committed one and the same mistake of confusing 
with «rrf 



somd observatiok^^ ok the figures of 

SPEECH IN THE RGVEDA* 

BY 

Abel Bergaigne 

Translated into English by A. Venkatasubbiab 
COMBINATIONS OP INCOHERENT METAPHORS 

[ 20 ] The first verse of the hymn to Savitr, X, 149, begiiis 
&UB : “ Savitr has restrained the earth with the reins , Savitr has 
sufitomed the sky in the space without support". Up to this point, 
tbe verse speaks only of cosmogonic marvels with a very harsh 
alluBion to the bizarre representation of -the worlds in the 
form of mares brought to a stop by the god who has org- 
ftoised the universe. Now the atmosphere is, like the earth, 
compared to a horse. It is also compared to an ocean or to 
a cow. As horse, it is capable of being fastened ; as cow, it 
is capable of being milked ; but what a strange combination 
of these diverse figures is presented by the second half of 
our verse : “ He has milked the atmosphere like a trembling 
horse, the ocean fastened in an inaccessible place. ” 

The conception of a god ‘ propping up ’ the sky and the 
earth is one very familiar to the Vedio poets. The author of 
the verse I, 62, 7 keeps all this when comparing the sky and 
the earth to two * women 

The separation of the two worlds is compared to that of two 
skine. But what makes the formula of the verse VI, 8, 3 bizarre 
Is that the two worlds receive in it at the same time the name of 
' couples' *’ Agni has separated the two couples like two 
skins ". This figure of the * couples ', which suits well only 
the conception of the two worlds as the two recipients of the 

* Contmaed froro pp. 61-83, Annals, B. O. B I. Vol. XVII, part (i). 

* Ludwig rejects the meaning given to the word J|f by Roth. TW* 

ineanuig however seems to be the one which explains best the dlffereut 
of the word. Grassmann admits it, but he replaces here the figora va 
void by the unfigurative expression ‘the worlds’. 
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waters or of the Soma, produces a no less singular effect in 
the verse I, 160, 1 which shows us the sun * pursuing his way ’ 
between the two couples, and adds that ■ these two couples 
are ‘ well-born The same figure denotes also the three worlds 
in a passage where they ought to be represented rather as 
three cows, since it speaks of three bulls that fecundate then : 

“ Kie three bulls, brilliant and separate, feoundaters of the 
three couples ”, ' Y, 69, 2, 

The Dawns are sometimes cows and sometimes warrior vir- 
gins. In the verse I, 92, 1, they are at the same time called cows 
and compared to warriors who make ready their weapons. 

■ They are also compared, however strange the idea may seem 
to us, to the sacrificial posts, IV, 57, 2. It is more easy to under- 
stand why they are compared to birds, and particularly, [21] 

in case the word can be taken in its classical sense and intei- 
inreted as swans, that is to say, as birds with red wings. Hence 
without doubt the strange formula : “The brilliant posts have 
come towards us like swans that rush in flocks III, 8, 9. 

The Dawn is also at the same time a ‘ mare] ’ and the mother 
of ‘ cows ', IV, 52, 2. We have already mentioned the bizarre 
combination that makes of the celestial ocean an ocean of ‘cows’. 
By the addition of another figure which assimilates the diffusion 
of light to the effusion of the waters, one arrives at the ‘ splend- 
our of the Dawn containing an ocean of cows ’, II, 34, 12. 
Ghassmann suppresses here the idea of ‘ ocean ' : Ludwig re- 
places the idea of * cow ’ with that of ‘ milk ’ The mountain 
is the mythological figure of the cloud and the sky; the 
horse is that of the lightning or the sun. By combining them, 



Bnfe the combination of ideas that I have dwelt upon is the 

more easy to admit inasmuch as it ocoars again in a well-known myth. See 
VII, 83, 11 and 33. 


* See below, p. 30 £E. The formula however appears to be capable of being 
also erplained in the sense tbat the Dawn gives an ocean of cows, and it is, 
without doubt, in this way that we should understand in the the verse X, 
76, S the juxtaposition of the epithets ‘ that has an ocean of cows ' and ‘ tbat 
has a garment of horses Regarding the metaphor of th« garment, see be- 
low, p. 36. 
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one tlius gets tie explau&tioii of tie idea, tiat tie ligitning 
or the eun delays in appearing : “ The mountain does not give 

tie horse ”, V, 54, 5. Grassmann, who has indicated in his 
dictionary the correct meaning of the word has then 

given to it an interpretation which must without doubt be 
regarded as a lapsus f Ludwig proposes two meanings, one 
of which is the correct® one ; but he seems to find it unin- 
telligible. 

The lightning is a fire that may be considered as sustained, 
like the terrestrial fire, by fuel. This fire dwells in the waters of 
the sky, which, on their part, are called cows. Thus it comes 
about that there are ‘ cows ’ containing ‘ fuel II, 34, 5. 

‘ Cooked in the raw ones * is a well-known expression for the 
* milk in the cows.’ Although this formula can have a mean- 
ing when applied to natural cows and although in fact milk is 
called the offering ‘cooked in the udder X, 179, 3, it nevertheless 
seems to me certain that it is also applied and principally, like 
that of ‘ the milk, white, brilliant, [ 22 ] in the black cows and 
the red cows ’, ® to the raw cows, that is to say, to the frigid ones 
of the sky Nights, Dawns and clouds, whence issues the bril- 
liant splendour of the sun or the lightning. 

Now if the clouds are cows, they are also fortresses that retain 
the waters as prisoners. The words for ‘ cow ’ and ‘fortress ’ play 

' “ Den kein Boss erreicht”. 

* The other implies the existence of a word na£va=naSvara. 

S . Of. the classical indhanvant. The translation of Ludwig, 

'flammend *, and even that of Grassmann, ‘ flammenreioh " are only approxi- 
mate. 

4 The idea of milk is actually expressed in the verses I, 9 ; 180, 3 ; 
that of cows in the verses I, 180, 3 ; II, 40, 3 , III, 30, 14 ; IV, 3, 9 ; VI, 17, 6 ; 
44, 24 ; 72, 4 , of. VIII, 32, 25. The enigma is complete in the verse VIII, 
78, 7 only. 

s This explanation, which is so simple, has escaped Grassmann who 
assigns arbitrarily to the word iCdhar the meaning of* vessel . 

e I, 62, 9 ; III, 3, 9. Of. VI, 72, 4 ; VIII, 82, 13. 

7 Not to speak of the nse of the word L 1-80, 3 ; IT, 40, 2 ; VI, 17, 

6, which contains at least an allusion to the Dawn-oows ( Beltpioa 
Vedtque, I, p. 316 ), it will be observed that not only do aU our fo»M- 
lae celebrate the work of a god putting tha cooked milk Into the caw oowa. 
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thus the role of veritable equivalents that may replace each other 
in the mythical formulae, in the same way as the chemical equi- 
valents replace each other in combinations of matter. We have 
a very curious example of this equivalence in the formula ‘ raw 
fortresses II, 35, 6, which at the same time confirms the appli- 
cation of the formula ‘ raw cows ' to the celestial cows, and 
specially to the clouds. These fortresses are the abode of ApSm 
NapSt, the son of the waters, that is to say, of the celestial fire 
who takes the place here of the cooked milk contained in the 
raw cows. But what is no less curious than the expression itself, 
is, on the one hand, the manner in which it has been interpreted 
by Ludwig, and on the other, the manner in which Grassmann 
has effaced the figure. The former supposes that the ‘ raw fort- 
resses * are fortresses ‘ built with raw bricks ’ . The latter trans- 
lates * the sombre fortresses ’ ( sic ). He has however, according 
to an indication given in his dictionary, recognised that the 


epithet ‘ raw ’ of the ‘ fortress-clouds ’ is here given to them 
through apposition to the fire which is born in them. But he 
does not seem to have understood the relation of this expression 
with the formula of ‘ raw cows In any case, he has not merely, 
according to the process of translation which is familiar to him, 
replaced the idea expressed by the idea suggested : he has replac- 
ed it by an idea that is quite strange to the text. * [ 33 ] 


but that almost all either reveal plainly by some term 




1, 180, 3, 




IV, 3,9) their mythical character or depict clearly at the same time 


other works accomplished by the gods in the sky, VIII, 3^, 25. Thus such 
are, m the verse VI, 17, 6 the opening of the doors ‘ of the sky ’ ; in verse 
H, 40, 2, the dispersion of darkness ; in verse VIIT, 78, 7, the rising of the 
sun. In the verse III, 30, 4, the * cooked thing ’ which the ‘ raw ' cow carries 
is called ‘ a great light, placed in the entrails It may also be observed 
that the ‘ cooked thing ^ placed in the cows receives in verse X, 106, 11 

the name of ( of. IV, 3 9 ), denoting apparently the same liquor to 

which the verse III, 39, 6 assigns feet and hoofs, that is to say, the Soma. 
But there is still better to come. In the verse X, 99, 10, it is under his own 
name that the Soma is placed in the entrails and in the udder of the cows. 
Finally, in verse X, 45, 3, we see Agni * kindled in the udder ' of the sky. 
Of. below, p. 29, 

^ Similar, too, is the procedure of Ludwig ; in the formula of * raw cows’, 
he replaces the idea of *raw’ by that of Miving I, 180, 3; III» SO, 14; 
of. IV, 3, 9. 
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The Maruts are, on the one hand, stags, and on the other, 
priests. They are therefore the stags* that ‘ sing ’,® 1, 165, 1. 

Like the Maruts, the oompanions of Brhaspati are celestial 
priests. The warm rain of the summer is their sweat. But this rain 
is also the milk of the sky, and it is a warm milk.* It can there- 
fore be said that they have ‘ warm milk as their sweat \ X, 67, 7. 
Those who, in order to avoid this bizarre combination, would 
uphold the interpretation, which however is uninteresting, of 
Grassmann and Ludwig, ‘perspiring on account of the heat’, 
should first bring this translation into accord with that which 
the same scholars have given of the verse VII, 103, 8 ( of. 9 ). 

Agni the fire, who is sometimes a sage and sometimes a horse, 
becomes in verse 1, 149, 3 a ‘ sage horse *. The same Agni is not 
only the horse that carries to the gods the sacrifice in general 
and the prayer in particular, he is also the driver who yokes and 
guides the prayer. The two ideas are combined in the verse I, 
65, 1 : “ ( A-gni ) who yokes the obeisance and who draws the 
obeisance Here G-rassmann gives the correct meaning, and 
Ludwig rejects it. 

The priests lead by the bridle the horse Agni, IV, 11, 9. But, 
on the other hand, it is he who impels them, who ‘ awakens ’ 
them. It is therefore said, by mixing up the two figures and by 
adding to them a metonymy, that he ‘ awakens the bridle of the 
troop ( of the priests )', V, 1, 3. The translations which Grassmann 
and Ludwig give of this passage differ as much from each other 
as they do from mine. * - 

Agni and Soma are both assimilated sometimes to a oalf and 
sometimes to a priest. It is one of these two gods of the sacri- 
fice who is called in the verse VIII, 61, 5 a * oalf ’ that praises 
its mother. 

^ In spite of Grassmann and Ludwig and the Pada-pStha even, the word 

in a hymn to the Maruts, can only have the meaning of stag or 
‘ antelope 

* On the meaning attributed to the root vc by Grassmann, see e tgton 
Vediqtie, I, p. 377. 

3 Of. VII, 103, 8 and 9, and Eehgton Vedique, I, y. 292. 

4 Th.6 most improbable one is indisputably that of Ludwig • Eeite 

der lebenden Sohaar 
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Soma, like A-gni, is a horse. To make him flow is to guide a 
yoked horse. This is the function of the pressing stones that are, 
however, themselves called males ( horses or bulls ), either be- 
cause of their strength, or by way of allusion to the celestial bulls 
and horses that shed the rain. Soma is therefore a horse yoked 
by horses ( or by bulls' ), I2C, 97, 28. 

Soma is also an eagle. The vat into which he flows is his gar- 
ment [ M ] or his armour.® Thus then we have an eagle that is 

covered with armour, IX, 67, 14. 

We have seen above the sun assimilated with a strainer 

through which is filtered a Soma who is no other than the 
light itself of that heavenly body. Elsewhere the rays of the sun 
become the fingers that filter this same Soma Now they are also 

represented under the name of as mares. There are thus 

‘ ten harits ’ which ‘ filter Soma ’ and make him bright, IX, 38, 3. 

The rays of the sun are also arrows. This explains the for- 
mula ‘ Soma filtered by the arrow of the sun ’, IX, 76, 4. 
Grassmann has understood this i)assage whose meaning seems 
to have totally escaped Ludwig. But he has not perceived 
some corollaries that can be drawn from it, particularly in 
the explanation of the metaphor * arrow applied to the 
fingers that express the sacred beverage, and in that of the 
word which is translated as ‘ finger ', but whose real mean- 
ing seems likewise to be arrow. There are here, it seems to me, 
allusions to the fingers that press the solar Soma, that is to say, 
to the sun's rays assimilated at the same time with arrows. 
They give rise to a new series of combinations'* whose strange- 
ness is not surpassed by that of the multitude of formulae that 
we have already studied. 

' Grassmann and Ludwig avoid tbe paradox, the former by giving to 
j contrary to all probability, the meaning of * Mann *, the latter by 
employing the preposition ‘ mit ’ instead of ‘ von ^ in translating the instru- 
mental, which gives a formula without any definite meaning. Add in the 
same category of ideas the formulae of the verses IX, 64, 15 and 96, 2, where 
the horses that * guide ’ Soma and the * bays ' that ‘ curry ’ the ‘ bay * are, 
without doubt, the priests themselves or their fingers. 

% Qrassmaxin and Ludwig weaken the expression. 

* Bee Behg^on Vedigu^^ I, pp. 201-204 and 206-207* 
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The pressing stones are represented as ‘ carrying the Boma on 
their back ’ , VIII, 52, 2. But the Soma himself is represented 
as a horse. Hence * the stone that carries the horse on its back*, 
VIII, 26, 24. The two formulae are mired up by Grassmann in 
the same translation, ‘ the stone that carries the Soma '. The 
second formula thus loses all its force ; it is explained but not 
translated. But this explanation is at least correct. What how- 
ever can we say of the interpretation that Roth gives in his dic- 
tionary of the word ‘ stone carried on the back of a horse ’ 

and of that of Ludwig ‘ ( stone ) large like the back of a horse ’ ? 

The celestial treasures, the waters for instance, are repre- 
sented sometimes as cows and sometimes as the fruits of a tree. 
Combining these figures, a poet says to Indra : “ Make cows fall 

for ns by shaking ( the tree of the sky' ) ”, I, 10, 8. On the other 
hand, the falling of the rain is considered as a sowing of the field 
which it fertilises ; and it is said of the Maruts that they [ 25 ] 
sow ® the cloud, VIII, 7, 4. But the waters of the clouds are at 
the same time cows, and the clouds themselves are mountains. 
We therefore see Brhaspati, after his victory over the demons, 
drawing out the ‘ cows ' from the ‘ mountain ’ in order to ‘sow' 
them like the corn which is taken from bushels ® of corn, X, 68, 3. 

The making of Soma by pressing has been assimilated * to 
the churning of butter and to the operation, denoted by the same 
root month ‘ to churn ', of kindling the fire by rubbing. On 
the other hand, it is, according to a well-known myth, by an 

^ Of, III, 45, 4. Ludwig’s translation : “ Rafife uns in Sturm zusammen 

die Rinder ** does not present any definite image. As for Grassmann, h.6 
replaces * sh.aking * by ‘ throwing ’ and * cows * by * milk *. On this last 
point, see below, p. SOff. 

® Here it is Ludwig who removes the metaphor while Grassmann re- 
tains It. 

3 The meaning of the word is doubtful ; but the interpretation of 

Qressmann, * Aehre and that of Ludwig, ‘Worfel’, are in«re oonjeotures 
like that of Both which I have adopted. The latter has at least the 
advantage of completing a definite, and i£ I do not err, very satisfying, 
meaning. 

^ See in the verse I, 28, 4, the use of a ( instrument of churning ) in 

the pressing of the Soma. 

7 [ Annals, B, 0> B. L ]' 
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eagle that Soma has been carried from the sky. Finally, the sky 
or the cloud, whence the Soma can likewise be taken away is 
a mountain. Hence the formula * “ The eagle has churned (taken 
away by churn'ng’) the Soma from the sky”. IX, 77, 2 or ‘from the 
mountain I, 93, 6. When the Soma is considered as held ( i. e 
confined ) by the demon Natnuci ‘ Who-does-not-give-up ’ in 
the most remote portion of .. the sky which is therefore called 
the ‘ head of Xamuoi \ Indra makes him come out of this 
‘ head ’ by ‘ churning ’, in the same way as ‘ the eagle ’ has 
* churned ’ for him the intoxicating plant VF, 20. 6. 

Regarding the compound ‘ that churns® the offering,’ 

VII, 104, 21, we can replace it by applied to Dadhikravan 

in the verse IV, 38, 5, where this mythical horse is compared at 
the same time to an ‘ eagle ’ and a ‘ thief ’ who ‘ churns a gar- 
ment ’. The thief is not different from the eagle, and the latter 
is the carrier of the celestial Soma ; it churns for this Soma the 
celestial butter, that is to say, the waters of the sky, that be- 
come his garment. It is thus that the water mixed with Soma in 
the preparation of the sacred beverage serves him as a garment, 
according to a metaphor that has become commonplace in the 
hymns of Book IX. The allusion to the robbing of the Soma by 
the eagle appears to have totally escaped Grassmann and also 
Ludwig. 

Finally, a third compound, ‘ that churns the sheep, ’ 

is in verse VIII, 55, 8, the epithet of the wolf ‘ that observes the 
rites [ ] of Indra’. This sheep and this wolf can be no other 

than the Soma and the pressing stone It is the saorifioer him- 
self who is compared with the wolf in a verse of the Athar- 

• On th .0 Vedio uses of the root manth and on the possibility of bunging 
all these uses under the meaning of ‘ to churn *, see JReltgton Vedigue, III. 
p. 7 and note 3. 

» I do not know through what construction Grassmann could have arriv- 
ed at the translation that he gives of this passage. Ludwig translates 
correctly, but he has committed the mistake of abandoning, as does Gtass- 
mann, the radical meaning of the root manth. 

^ This meaning is placed beyond doubt by the parallel epithet 
• The YStus there are the euemy saonfioers. 

* Hegarding the role of the wolf in the Soma myths, see Meligiofi 
Vedique, lH, pp. 7-10 and note 3. 
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raveda, V, 8, 4, where the priest, when praying to the gods to 
spare the life of his client, seeks, like the author of the verse 
n, 28, 5 of the Bgveda, to interest them by means of the con- 
sideration of the sacrifices which a living man could offer to them: 
“May he, living, churn the sheep like a wolf”. In the verse 
VIII, 3, 2, the formula concerning Soma, which is translated as 
* pressed by the stones signifies perhaps literally * pressed by 
the wolves In fact, the word to which Qrassmann and 

Ludwig, following Roth, give in this passage alone the mean- 
ing of ‘ stone signifies etymologically ‘ devouring and is 
elsewhere used as an epithet of a demoniacal ani nriab 

If now, we bear in mind that the falling of the rain is consi- 
dered as the sowing of a field which it fertilises, and if we con- 
sider, on the one hand, that the rain which falls from the 
sky contains the celestial Soma whose direct action on- the 
oropsS is, however, also established by many texts, we shall 
understand that the ‘ wolf' representing the celestial prea^- 
ing may become the instrument by means of which the Alvins 
‘ sow I, 117, 21, or according to another expression, ‘ plough ' ® 
VIII, 22, 6, the field of corn. Thus becomes futile a hypo- 
thesis which is however very ancient since it goes back to 
the Nirukta, according to which, in these two passages ®, the 
word vrJca ‘ wolf ’ signifies ‘ plough 

Like the prayer in general, the hymns, the verses, are cows. 
The verses have feet, but these feet are eight in number. 
Hence the cows with eight feet, II, 7 5. For Ludwig, the 

cows with eight feet are the pregnant cows; but is not the 

epithet ( having eight feet ) in the verse VIII, 65, 13, 

expressly given to speech itself ? Grassmann interprets the 
words as I do, but translates differently by understanding the 
word ‘ verse ’. 

• Religion Veiique, III, p. 9, note 3. 

® Of. I, 23, 15 ; Pttsan, with the drops of Soma, has ‘ realised ’ six yoked 
( oxen ) and has ‘ ploughed, as it were, the field of corn* with these oxen. 

* In these two passages only 1 In passages which evidently speak of a 
niythioal ploughing and sowing, since the ploughers and sowers are the 
Atrlna ! For a more complete argumentation of this point, see Religion 
Vedigue, HI, p. 9, note 1. 
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We have seen that the composition of the hymns is com- 
pared to the purification of the Soma. By combining this 
figure with that which assimilates the sacrifice to a textile 
woven by the priests [ 27 1 on a warp, we obtain the foi- 
mula : “ The warp of the sacrifice is stretched on a strainer 

at the point of the tongue by Varuna’s puissance ”, IX, 73, 9. 
It is in fact Varuna who confers wisdom and eloquence, I, 

105, 15. The words form a well-known phrase 

and one should not therefore detach, as does Ludwig, the genitive 

I t 

from it and attach it to . As for the translation 

of Grassmann : ‘ at the commencement of the sacrifice it is 

futile to discuss it. 

The prayer is the wife of Indra. But it is also a lowing 
cow. Indra has therefore a ‘ wife ’’ that ‘ lows ’ after him, IV, 
24, 8. The commentary which Grassmann gives to his tran- 
slation of this passage proves that he has not understood its 
real meaning. 

The prayers are weapons, arrows. The priests are bulls. 
Hence the * bulls ’ yoked to the yoke of the sacrifice who have 
‘ arrows ’ in the ‘ mouth ’ and who hit the ‘ heart I, 84, 16. 
Ludwig has understood that this expression denotes the priests. 
Why then has he not seen that in the verse, II, 24, 8, tbe 
‘ arrows * discharged from the bow of Brahmanaspati, who has 
the sacrifice ^ ‘ for his string ’, these arrows that have ‘ the ear 
for womb are the prayers ? 

The prayer is not only the weapon of the gods ; it is also, ac- 
cording to a figure no less familiar to the Vedio rsis, a garment' 
which is put on them. It is the combination of these two figures 
that explains the following formula adressed to Indra J “ Thou- 
hast hit the enemies with beautiful garments ”, VI, 33. 3. Des- 
pite the manuscripts of the NighaTj-tua which give ( instead 

Of which however has the meaning of hymn only ) among 


* I^either Grassmann nor Ludwig has understood the word 

* And not, ‘ that are brought back in the rear up to the ear ’ as under- 
stood by Grassmann, and without doubt by Ludwig also. The poet indicates 
thus the vrovena'nce ot the prayers that are collected by oral tradition. 
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tte names of the lightning, I venture to maintain against Grass- 
msnn and Ludwig that this word can have no other meaning 
but ‘ garment 

Every danger is a river or a sea to be crossed over and the 
instrument of salvation is the ship. This metaphor is so com- 
monly used that a poet in begging Agni for the salvation of his 
chariot ( in the war ) and of his house ( during peace ) implores 
him for a ‘ ship for his chariot and for his house and in order 
that this ship may more quickly transport his house and his cha- 
riot over the ocean of danger, he wishes that it may have ‘ feet 
1, 140, 12. Grassmann and Ludwig weaken this last trait in a 
translation that is however accurate as regards the ' rest and, in 
consequence, already noticeably strange. The scruple has here 
taken hold of them somewhat late. 

The god himself, the saviour god Indra, is a * ship ’ that [ 28 ] 
the priests make use of by yoking ( like a horse ) ‘ to the yoke ’ 
of their ‘ hymn \ 1, 131, 2. Ludwig obliterates all the force of 

this formula. Grassmann gives, like him, to the word 51^ 

‘ hymn ’ the meaning ‘ force ’ ; but he goes further by making a 
pile ( sic ) of the ‘ yoke dhur. 

TRIPLE AND QUADRUPLE GALIMATIAS. 

I do not believe that I can characterise better than by this 
title the formulae similar to those that follow. 

Indra is the son of the sky and of the earth. But Indra is a 
bull, the sky and the earth are two couples, and in the mythical 
language of the Rgveda all generation is readily compared to the 
work of Tvastr * the carpenter It is said therefore that “ the 
two couples have carpentered the bull ", VIII, 50, 2. Grassmann ’ 
who substitutes for the three figures the ideas which they repre* 
sent, translates, if it can be called translation, as “ the worlds 
have engendered the strong one 

The prayer is of celestial origin ; it is the sister of the gods, 
VII, 23, 2; VII I, 12, 31. But it is also a weapon, either in the 

* Ludwig does not admit the meaning ‘ couple * for see P- «>< 

note 1. 
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of DC 10 I 1 or 131 tlioso of till© ^ods* 'I'liis Idtitior id©& is on© c 
those mpst familiar to the Vedic poets. Combining this with th 
preceding one and using a word recalling the natural meaning 
one arrives at the formula ‘ saying of sister-weapons which h 
met with in the verses VIII, 6, 3 and X, 8, 7. The greatest mh 
take of Orassmann and specially of Ludwig in their translations 
of these two passages has been their neglect or misunderstanding 
of the complete comparison. 

Nor, moreover, have they seen their connection with another 
formula, ' ‘ he has caused the brother bow to glow \ VIII, 61,4, 
where the prayer-weapon is more implicitly compared to the 
fire. The addition of this new image can be explained the better 
inasmuch as the god referred to here is Agni. 

The celestial Soma comes out of the cloud. The cloud is a 
cow. Soma is a hero or a horse ; or rather Soma is a * liquor ’ 
that has * feet that has ‘ hoofs ’, and that Tndra finds in the 
* cow III, 39, 6. The waters of the sky are sometimes the milk 
of a celestial cow [ 29 ] and sometimes are themselves cows. 
Hence the ‘ cows ' that come out of an ‘ udder and what is 
stranger, from the ‘ udder of a male as a consequence of the 
confusion of the figures which make the cloud sometimes a male 
and sometimes a female : “ He ( Agni ) knew how to find,* 

when being born, the udder ^ of his father ; he made streams to 
run from it, the cows ® ”, III, 1, 9. 

> Ludwig gives to tliis formula too a translation that is quite fantastic: 
“ Die Doppelflache hat ©r in Brand gesetzt ”. 

® The words etc., that follow in the ve''se seem to indicate 

plainly that there is only one thing spoken of here, only one object, denoted 
by the substantive and by the adjective and 

case, Ludwig’s translation ‘ duroh die Buss ( spuren ) etc., is hardly 
admissible. 

3 Doubtless, it is through inadvertence that Ludwig confounds vtveda 
with Veda. 

* Grassmann seems as if he would conceal the paradox by the equivocal 
word ‘ Busen ’ ; Ludwig translates very well as ‘ Enter ’ 

® Begarding ^vTT ( Grassmann. * Trank ’, Ludwig, * Stimme ’ ), see below, 

P, 31, notes 1 and 2, 
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This formula, moreover, is not an isolated one. In the verse 
17 22, 6, are again spoken of the ‘ coivs’ which come from the 
‘ udder ’ of the ‘ male In this passage, Ludwig, overcome by 
a scruple which did not make him halt in the preceding one, 
replaces the expression ‘ udder of the male ’ by ‘ the udder 
that rains.’ Grassmann retains the expression ‘ udder of the 
male’, but transforms the ‘cows’ into ‘milk’. 

The mixing up of the cows and of milk is implicit in many 
other formulae beginning with this J ‘'To milk the cows out of 
obscurity” , I. 33, 10, for * make them come out ’. But this ob- 
servation can be generalised. This is what T am going to do in 
the next paragraph after citing an example of what I call ‘ quad- 
ruple galimatias 

The celestial fire, sun or lightning, or the Soma who is identi- 
cal with the fire in these forms, is sometimes the ‘ calf’ and some- 
times the ‘ cooked ’ and resplendent milk of the ‘ raw ’ celestial 
cow. It is also a ‘ sluggard ’ when it lingers in an abode that 
is more or less confounded with the cow itself and is also called, 
in allusion to the malevolent forces which retain the celestial 
treasures, the abode of ‘ deceit ’. These different figures are com- 
bined in verse 3 of a hymn, X, 79, which however almost exclu- 
sively contains enigmas. The verse concerns the action exercised 
on the celestial fire or Soma by the terrestrial fire ‘ seeking the 
bidden retreat of its mother and says? “ He ’ found like a 
sluggard the brilliant cooked one sucking in the lap of deceit 

METAPHORICA.L USES OF THE WORD ‘COW’ 

The word ^ whose usual meaning is ‘ cow has, according 
to the majority of interpreter s, [ 30 J be come in current usage 

1 Grassmann and Ludwig suppose, contrary to all probability and par- 
ticularly to the interpretation adopted by Ludwig for the first hemistio , 
that the subject of the verb avidct is the ‘ mother Regarding the meaning 

of the word rip, of. and see Religion. Vedique, III, p. 179. Ludwig makes 

an accusative plural without taking into account similar formulae 

where this word fignires always as a genitive singular. Grassmann 
It the meaning ‘earth’ which nothing justifies. Concerning the meaning 
that I assign to the word myth of the slumber of the ^bhus In 

Savitp^s abode, that is to say, in the invisible world* 
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by a sort of metonymy the name of different products like the 
milk of the cow or the butter made from this milk, the skin made 
from the hide of the same animal, and the straps or the bow- 
string made of this skin. It is indisputable in fact that the 
same word which in certain passages denotes either real cows or 
mythical cows Dawns, waters, prayers, offerings, serves also to 
denote the cowhide on which the Soma juice is extracted, the 
straps of the chariot, the string of the bow, and above all the 
butter sacrificed in the fire or the milk mixed with the sacred 
beverage. But it denotes these different objects like offerings of 
all sorts, prayers, waters and the Dawns, only because they are, 
in the phraseology of the hymns, either regularly or accident- 
ally assimilated to cows. The fi^gure is less a metonymy than 
a metaphor. It is also very probable that it is a purely my- 
thical and liturgical figure and not a popular one. Finally, and 
this point is the most important, it is always a figure that is felt 
as such and has not become a current appellation. Neither the 
archers nor the drivers, nor the women that milked, of the 
Vedic period gave, I believe, to the strings of their bows, to 
the straps of their chariots or to their milk, the name of ‘ cow ^ 
And in any case to substitute according to the occasion the words 
‘ milk ‘ straps \ ‘ strings ^ for * cows ^ as the lexicographers 
and translators have done is to interpret the text rather than to 
translate it 5 it is to interpret the text so as to remove from it 
the mythical colour which ought to form the principal interest 
for us. 

They retain nevertheless this colour in more than one passage. 
Grassmann in his Woerterhuch has remarked that the word go^ 
in the plural, often denotes the drops of milk conceived as 
the cows towards which rushes the bull Soma. He and Ludwig 
translate correctly many formulae, like that in the verse IX, 97, 
13 for instance, where Soma is represented as a bull bellowing 
after the cows. There is in it an allusion to the union of the 
celestial Soma with the Dawns or the waters of the sky, 
those other cows ^ whose milk is one of those represented in 
the operations of the cult. This allusion is the raison d^etre 
of the metaphor ; and it would furnish the justification in a 
multitude of passages in which Grassmann and Ludwig have 

1 Of. IX, 96, 7. ~ 
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felt that they ought to replace the figurative word by the 
unfigurative one. 

It is necessary however, even in the formulae whose de- 
tails are in accord with the metaphor, that the translators 
should at all times be consistent with themselves. Grassmann, 
on the other hand, in the verse IX, 96, 14, shows us Soma 
‘ united with the milk ' although [ 31 J the epithet ‘ bellowing ’ 
given to the male beverage should have induced him to 
keep the name * cow ’ for the female beverage. This is what 
Ludwig has done in this passage. On the other hand, in 

another, still more decisive passage, in which Grassmann 

translates oorrectly as * like a man who goes to meet a woman 
at the rendezvous, he unites himself with the cows in the 
vat’, IX, 93,2, Ludwig has deemed it proper to translate ‘he 
has united himself with the milk ’. 

Xor is this all. In these two passages, the word which 
expresses the idea of * cow ' and suggests the idea of * milk ’, 

is not go' but N ow it would in the first place be difScult 

to admit, in the formulae in which it is the word go' that denotes 
the milk, a complete forgetfulness of the original significa- 
tion that is still so vividly felt in other similar formulae, 
and to the allusion to which the metaphor, in my opinion, 
owes its origin. But it is still more difficult to conceive of 
a similar effacement of the meaning in many synonyms at 
the same time. I say ‘ many ’, and in fact, to the words 

go' and Grassmann and Ludwig add the word and the 

former the word also as the names of the cow that have 

parallelly become capable of denoting * milk ' without any figure. 

^ Ludwig gives to this word the zneapiug * voice, hymn % and the 
Ntgha'nius do in fact include it among the synonyms of vac* The truth is, 
however, that it can have, like , only the meaning • cow ’ which is 

sufficiently established for it by its etymology, and by a formula like that of 
the verse V, 62, 2, ‘the cows of the stable*, but that, like the other names 
of the cow, it can denote and does in fact sometimes denote, the prayers. 
Thus in the verse X, 104, 10, the ‘cow’ that ‘implores’ Indra is certainly 

the prayer ; cf. VII, 94, 4 and X, 104, 3. Put elsewhere, the word de- 

notes other forms of the mythical or liturgical cow, for instance, the celestial 
waters ; see below* 

3 I Annals, B. O. B. L ] 
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Of tlie different instances of a similar use of tlie word^t 
whioli are found cited in. Grassmann’s Woerterhuch, two onlT’ 
deserve to be mentioned, and have, in fact, been already men- 
tioned above. In one, the ‘ river ’ that contains all the ‘cows IV, 
19, 6, is, we have seen, the river that contains all the watera * 
In the other. III, 1, 9, the reader who can willingly accept 
Ludwig’s ‘ udder of the father will not, I hope, make too mncli 
difficulty in admitting, with me, that this ‘ udder ’ from which 
Agni comes is not that of the milk but of the ‘ cows ® 

In a formula almost identical with the verse IV, 22, 6, the 
[ 321 * cows ’ that ‘ flow out ’ from the ‘ udder of the male’ are 
denoted by the word 53 here Ludwig bravely keeps the word 

* cows ’, for which Qrassmann substitutes ‘ milk ’. Elsewhere it 
is on the contrary Ludwig who substitutes for the figurative word 
the unfigurative one, while Grassmann, at least in his translation, 
reverts to the meaning ‘ cows ’ in the case of the word > This 
passage which speaks of the * foregathering ’ of Soma with the 

* cows ’ represented as beautiful women, IX, 61, 21, brings us to 
the formulae concerning the sacred beverage. 

In the verse IX, 72, 1, the word denotes again the ‘ cows ' 
with which Soma is anointed in the vat. The same formula is 
many times repeated with the word go'. This combination has 
displeased Grassmann and Ludwig who have everywhere substi* 
tuted the word ‘ milk ' for ‘ cows ’. This is the case with the 
passages where the vat * is explicitly mentioned, IX, 85, 5; 86, 
47 ; 96, 22. But in others. IX. 45, 3 ; 50, 5 ; 103, 2 ; 107, 22, there 
is room for doubt if the * unguent ’ ® in question is t hat of the 

1 Begardiog VII, 94, 4, and X, 104, 3, see the preceding note. It is possible 
that in the Terse VII, 34, 2, the word likewise denotes the prayers. It 

certainly denotes in the verse Uth 58, 6, the prayers assimilated with the 
offerings of batter ( see above, p. 14). In the verses VIIT, 32, 23 and X, 4S, 6, 
the context is not suoh as to enable us to determine the meaning. 

* P- 18. This is, for the rest, the interpretation of Grassmann in his 
translation, only, he has suppressed the figure, 

S P. 29. 

* It is said of the vat itself that it is, * anointed with the cows ’, IV, 27, 
S;IX,7^ 8. 

5 See particularly IX, 50, 5. 
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milk or of ‘ the prayers For, the Vedic priests * anoint for 
instance, Indra and Visnu with the ‘ unguent of prayers \ VI, 69, 
3, as they ‘anoint ’ Mitra and Vanina with ‘cows’, 1,151,8. 
On the other hand, the prayer ’ of the Sobharis is ‘ anointed with 
cows’ by the Maruts, VIII, 20, 8, that is to say, without doubt 
rewarded with cows. In brief this metaphor of the ‘ unguent ’ is 
commonplace in the hymns for expressing an enhancement of 
splendour. The gods take on a new splendour through the 
prayers, the prayers through the cows that are their reward, and 
the Soma likewise through the cows, which may represent the 
hymns chanted in his honour or the milk with which he is mixed. 
In the verse IX, 10, 5, the comparison ‘the Somas are anointed with 
cows as kings with praises ’ suggests rather the identidcation of 
the cows with the prayers. But even in those places where milk 
is spoken of, the milk is denoted only by a figurative expression 
whose plain meaning is ‘ cow ’, aad the unguent of cows should 
arrest the attention of the reader if only because of the bizarre 
combinations of words with which he is already familiar. The 
prayers however and even the milk are no more a real unguent 
than the cows, and if my translation of the verse IX, 32, 3 : “ He 
is anointed with cows like a horse ” is paradoxical, that of G-rass- 
mann “ He is anointed with milk like a horse ” is unmeaning. 

One might think that it is the butter that serves as unguent. 
None the less, I translate the second p§da of the verse V, 1, 3, 
which can [ 33 ] in fact be applied to the sacrifioial butter, on 
the analogy of the formulae already cited, as ‘ A.gni, brilliant, is 
anointed with brilliant cows ’. ® And I have the less scruple in 
doing so inasmuch as the verse begins with another bizarre 
formula already cited above, “ He has awakened the bridle of 
the troop ”, and ends in the same paradoxical style. 

Moreover according to an observation that has also been 
made above, the mere fact of the change in the terms ^ and 53" 
in the formula ‘ to anoint with the cows ’ should be a reason to 
keep this word ‘ cows ^ for which Gra ssmann and liudwig have 

» Or the music J efnir. I do not know wiiedce Ludwig gets the meaning 
* Zapfen ’. 

a Of. V, 3, 2. Of. also X, 31, 4i 
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substituted the word ‘ milk \ The same argument could be 
applied in the case of the formula * cooked by the cows ’ ' where 
too these two interpreters have made the same substitution. But 
here it is sufficient to oppose them to themsleves and to point out 
the inconsistency which they commit in translating in certain 
passages, VIII, 2, 3 ; 71, 5 ; IX, 46, 4 ; 107, 2 ; 109, 15 and 17, as 
* cooked with milk ’ ® a formula which in other passages, where 
the idea of ‘ milk ’ is expressed at the same time as that of ‘ cows’, 
Vltl, 58, 3 ; IX, 84, 5, they have themselves been obliged to traus* 
late as ‘ cooked by the cows ^ 

Further though it is shown by these passages and others also 
where the formula is in fact ‘ cooked with milk ’ or ‘ cookid with 
curdled milk VIII, 2, 9 ; IX, 11, 6, that the cows that cook the 
Soma can represent the milk with which he is mixed, it does not 
necessarily follow that these cows represent the milk only. A.nd 
in fact, we read in the verse IX, 84, 5 that the cows cook the 
Soma with their milk ‘ and with their prayers 

That is, ‘ to cook the Soma ’ does not mean to cook him 
materially as believed by Grassmann who understands this 
formula as referring to ‘ hot ’ milk. The cows that represent the 
milk or the prayers can be considered as ‘ cooking ’ the Soma 

1 The word is used in the verses I, 8^, 11 ; IX. 1, 9 ; 86, 17. 

— NO 

a In his translation Grasamann says simply ‘ mixed with the milk ^ aff 
if he had abandoned the meaning which he had adopted in his Woerterbuch 
for the root §rt and reverted to that of Roth. Rlsewhere however, he keeps 
to this meaning, or rather, only modifies it into that of ‘heat’, ‘to heat ^ 

VIII, 58, 3; IX, 86, 17, of. 84, 5. Finally it will be seen below that the verse 

IX, 93, 3 suggests to him the meaning of * covering up the hot milk^. In the 
veise IX, 71, 4, he prefers the meaning ‘ to anoint This is really too much 
to pass by without oomment. For the rest, he has already in his WoerteTbuch 

translated the oompoun^ as ‘ mixed with milk I translate it as 

cooked with cows ', as I do a possessive compound whose second 

word whether used by itself or in other compounds, should signify 

that which serves for cooking % that is to say, for making perfect the 
offering. 

3 Ludwig translates thus the verses IX, 71, 4 and 93, 3 also, and Grass- 
mann, the verse IX, 86, 17, with the exception that he attenuates the mean- 
ing of to cook’ into that of ‘ to make hot \ In this verse Ludwig connoobsl 
the verb ahthrayub with the root hrv ‘ to go towards *. 
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bec&usB they complete the prepa^rstioo. in the SEinie way as a real 
cooking [ 34 ] completes the preparation of the other offerings. 
But this expression contains chiefly an allusion to the celestial 
Soma, to the sun or to the lightning ‘ cooked ’ in the ‘ raw ’ cows, 
that is* in the Nights, Dawns or clouds. Tins is so much the case 
that in the verse I, 84, 11, the cows that cook ’ the Soma receive 
not only the name but also which moreover is alone 

used to denote them in the verse VIII, 58, 3 and evokes already 
by itself the idea of the clouds that is symbolised by the well- 
known Pr^ni, although the passages in question do not, as we shall 
see, lay stress on the idea of the celestial cows. In the first place, 
these cows are called the cows of Indra that accompany him and 
drink the liquor (of the offering), ibid. 10. I translate the 
second thus « “For him ( Indra ), at his birth, the cows that give 
sweet milk, the races of the god cook the Soma in the three 
brilliant spaces of the sky We read also in the verse IX, 71, 
4, that the cows which ‘ eat the offering ' cook the Soma ‘ in their 
udder \ and ‘ at the head that is to say, in the must elevated 
portion, of the sky. * In the verse IX, 93, 3, the ‘head’ is the 
Soma himself of this supreme world, although the cows that cook 
him are ‘ in the vats * It is without doubt the action of the 
terrestrial sacrifice on the celestial Soma that is spoken of here. 

The Soma ‘ cooked by the cows ’ is at the same time considered 


^ Grassmann writes ‘ mixed with Soma 

* My construction is the same as that of Ludwig. That of Grassmann 
seems certainly to be unnatural. The meaning which he extracts from the 
passage is moreover without any interest. 

S Grassmann interpret?, without however explaining the meauing further, 

‘ an dem Euter reohte Opfer nehmend and replaces without any ado the 
idea of * to cook ’ with that of ‘ to anoint ’ at the head. It is the word 

which Ludwig attacks He changes the meaning of * udder ^ into that 

ot' reservoir But he too does not tell us what he understands by the cows 
that cook the Soma ‘ on their head 

4 Ludwig translates correctly but without determining the application 
of the word ‘ head Grassmann substitutes the idea of * covering * ( sic ) to 
that of * cooking *. 
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as the calf of the same cows. It is therefore said “ The cows 
cook this Soma who is their young one ”, ’ IX, 1, 9. 

The ‘ purification ’ of the Soma by the ‘ cows ’ is certainly no 
more strange than the ‘ cooking ' which they perform in respect 
of the sacred beverage. In the verse IX, 43, 1 however the Soma 
purified by the cows is compared to a horse Now it is probable 
t hat the grooms of the Vedio period made use neither of milk nor 
of cows when currying their horses- The parallelism of the words 
and in the verse IX, 68, 9 is no reason to translate 

‘ purified with the waters and with milk We have [ 35 j men- 
tioned above ^ examples of such parallel construction of the 
figurative and unfigurative words, and there are many others. To 
the same two words the verse IX, 91,2 adds also and here 

again, the bringing together of the two figurative words is one 
more reason for translating ‘ purified by the cows ' at the same 
time as ‘ purified by the sheep The sheep represent, as we know, 
the strainer of wool, 

I do not lay equal stress on all the formulae where the figura- 
tive word ‘cows’ has been abandoned by the interpreters and re- 
placed by the plain ‘ milk In some, ^ it would be difficult to 

r Ludwig searches for a too subtle explanation of the word which 

denotes, according to bim, the Soma newly prepared. As for Grassmann, lie 
replaces the idea of * cooking’ with that of ‘ mixing with hot milk ’ in this 
translation which is moreover quite as bizarre as the correct one . “ The 
cows mix the hot milk with the calf*'. 

^ P. 16 and note 3. 

S See regarding the word I, 125, 4; VIII, 2, 6, IX, 66, 6, and regarding 
the word I, 134, 2 ; III, 35, 8 ; IX, 64, 13. Add the following compounds, 
namely, which in the versa X, 76, 7 refers to Soma himself rather than 

to the prayers ; VIII, 45, 24; which in the verse 1, 19, 1 can 

very well signify * protect! on* as in, the other verses in which, it is employed , 
00%^, 96, 19, and the derivative lu the expres- 

ision ^4cr;, VIII, 3, 1 ; 13, 14, ; 71, 6, 81, 13 , 83, 6. Kegarding the com- 

pound nfNft, IX, 66, 15, and the derivatives gavyu\ IX, 97, 15 and go'mat id 
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discover any particular reason which could have led them to the 
decision to make such a substitution. In others, I, 95, 8 ; IX 97, 
45 and 24, 2, the observation made just now about the parallelism 
of the figurative and the unfigurative words or the one that was 
made at the commencement of this article on * inverse ' compa- 
risons is sufficient to explain the use of the word ‘ cows The 
expression ‘ adorned with cows ^ IX, 61, 13, is but an attenua- 
tion of the expression ‘ anointed with cows Finally, there are 
cases where substitution of the word ‘ milk ’ is doubly defective. 
Thus, although it can be said of milk, as also of cows, that it is 
‘ milked it is quite evident that the application of this epithet to 
a word whose original meaning is in any case ‘ cow ', does not 
allow of its being translated, in the verse IX, 107, 9, by the word 
‘ milk ’, as has been done by G-rassmann. The translation which 
the same scholar gives of the verse IX, 84, 3 disconcerts the 
reader who has the text before his eyes. Being unable to say 
that the Soma fl.ows ‘ into ’ the plants ‘ with the milk ’, he says 
that he * comes out of it translating without any ado a locative 
like an ablative. In reality, the verse speaks of the celestial Soma 
entering into the plants with the * cows ' that are here the waters 
of the sky. ' In the verse IX, 6, 6, the epithet ‘ male ’ given to 
the Soma juice has led Grassmann to the decision [ 36 to leave 
the name ‘ cows ’ to the milk with which Soma is mixed. ® But 
Ludwig, on the contrary, substitutes, very inappropriately, the 
plain word for the figurative one. Finally, it is difficult to 


the expressions I3C, 33, 3; 63, 14, of. VSl. 1, 9, and 

I, 98, 15 ; V, 79, 8 ; VIII, 5, 9; VIII. 23, 29 ; IX, 62, 24 ( of. ^ 1. 120,9), 

it IS STiffi-cieiit for me to oppose Ludwig to Grassmaun, and rearding tbe 
compound IX, 97, 10 Grassmann ( translation) to Ludwig. There 

are some compounds that are difficult to explain. Regarding 

has an ocean of cows see above p. 31 and note 1. As for I have 

translated it as ‘having the cow for arrow*. Religion VediQue^ I, P 206 


1 See Religion Vedique, I. p. 172. 

® Only he commits the mistake of covering up the boldness of the 
metaphor by introducing a particle of comparison to which- there is nothing 
corresponding in the text. 
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understand why Grsssmanu and Ludwig have both preferred to 
give Soma for ‘ friend ’ the ‘ milk ’ rather than the * cow 
V, 37, 4. 

I hasten now to take up a new series of formulae whose 
examination will be successful, C hope, in proving that the word 
go' never denotes ‘ milk ’ directly, and without figure. It is often 
said that Soma ‘ puts on, as if it were, something IX, 14. 5 ; 
107. 26, or without any attenuating particle, that he ‘ puts on a 
garment of cows’, IX, 86, 26; 95, 1; that he ‘attires himself’, II, 36, 

1 ; IX, 2, 4 ; 14. 3 ; 42. 1 ; 66, 13 ; 107, 18, and that ‘ he is attired’, 
in cows IX, 8, 5, that his ‘ colour ’ ' is attired with cows, IX, 104, 

4, that he is ‘ enveloped with cows TX, 86, 27, Grassmann turns 
the dress of ‘ cows ' into one of ‘ milk This too is a costume 
that is very unusual ; but one can only do what one can, and 
Vedic thought, in spite of it, refuses to allow itself to be dressed 
wholly according to the mode of the day- 

Ludwig proceeds most frequently like Grassmann. However, 
in the verses IX, 107, 26 and 86, 26, his translation shows us Soma 
taking, as in the text, the ‘ cows ’ for garment, or according to 
the expression that he substitutes for the latter in the verse IX, 86, 
26, for ‘ covering It seems thus as if it is less through re- 
pugnance than through indifference for the Vedic figure that he 
substitutes ‘ milk ' for ‘ cows ’ in the majority of passages. In 
reality, the toilets of Soma are as bizarre as they are varied, and 
form the strangest masquerade. ® His ‘white’, IX, 107, 13, or 
‘ bright ’, IX, 69, 4, garments can, without doubt, represent the 
milk, and the Vedic poets give his other liquid costumes also, 
melted butter, IX, 82, 2, and the waters, II, 36, 1 ; IX, 2, 3 ; 42, 1 ; 
70, 2 5 96, 13 ; 107, 4 and 18 ; 109, 21. But in addition he attires 
himself with the wool-strainer through which he is filtered, IX, 
101, 15, or, according to ^he expression of the verse I, 98, 2, with 
the armour of the sheep, and with the vats into which he flows, 

1 In the verse IX, 105, 4, it is conversely said : “I have stretched thy 
brilliant colour on the cows Of. also the use of the derivative ‘be- 

longing to tbe oow » in tbe similar expressions of VIII, 1, 17 and IX, 8, 6. 

* The metaphor of * garment * has like that of * unction ’ other applioa- 
tions also. It is said oflndra re'warding the hymn that he * attires* it with 
riches, VI, 85, 1, etc. 
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IX, 90 , 2, with the fingers that express him, IX, 97, 12, and the 
laws, ibid., that is to say, with the rites according to which he is 
prepared. He is also dressed with ‘ chants IX, 35, 5, c', IX, 71, 
1, [3T ] and 99, 1 ? and this naturally is the occasion to repeat 
in connection with the figure of ‘ attiring ’ what we have already 
said in connection with * anointing ’ and ‘ cooking * • in this new 
series of formulae, as in the preceding ones, the cows can often 
represent the prayers that accompany the preparation of the 
sacred beverage as also the milk with which it is mixed. 

The figure of ‘ cooking ’ is however combined with that of 
' attiring ’ in the verse IX, 75, 5 which represents Soma as attired 
ia the that is to say, in that which ‘ cooks ^ him. I do not 

lay stress on other combinations like ‘ he attires himself in rivers^ 
as ‘ king \ IX, 89, 2, etc. It is known that such incoherences 
abound in the Vedic hymns and particularly in the hymns to 
Soma. They are also met with therefore naturally in many of 
tbe formulae in which blooms already this singular flower of 
rhetoric, the ‘ garment of cows ^ Soma attired in cows is, in the 
verse IX, 86, 26, called a sage, and compared to a horse, when he 
flows through the wool ( of the strainer ). In the verse II, 36, 1, he 
is ‘ milked ' with the ' stones * and the ‘ sheep ^ these sheep, which 
represent the strainer, appear again in the verse IX, 8, 5 • When 
he passes through the sheep, we attire him in cows 

But we have not finished our survey of Soma^s wardrobe. He 
has a triple garment, IX, 108, 12, in the same way as he has 
three forms corresponding to the three worlds- Not only has he 
a garment that touches the sky, IX, 86, 14, but he takes for gar- 
ment the sky itself, IX, 69, 5 or the four cardinal points, IX, 70, 
1, and the cloud, IX, 83, 5, of. 71, 1. 

The reader sees now what should be thought of this transla- 
tion of the verse IX, 86, 27 : The fingers purify him covered 

with milk, on the third summit, in the brilliant space of the sky. 
The repugnance of Q-rassmann and the indifference of Ludwig 
to the figure in whose favour I have undertaken this long plead- 
ing make their eyes blind here to the evidence. In fact, it is 
patently clear that the cows with which Soma is covered in the 

9 C Annals, B. O. B- 1. ] 
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gky, when he is there purified by the fingers of a divine aacrifioer, 
represent the celestial waters. 

But this is not all • this formula ooncerning the celestial Soma 
gives us the key to the similar formulae employed in connection 
with the beverage of the terrestrial sacrifice. The cows, milk or 
prayers, with which Soma is there attired, represent the waters 
of the cloud which he himself puts on in his superior forms. ’ It 
is also said [38] that Soma clothes himself with the vats as 
Varuna with rivers, IX, 90, 3. 

If the reader can still have any doubts about the meaning of 
the figure and also about the necessity of keeping it always intact 
in the translations, I hope that they will be removed by a last 
quotation. The bull with three horns that is spoken of in the 
verse V, 43, 13 is either identical with Soma, considered in 
the unity of hie triple form, or in any case, is represented as 
could be Soma himself, called in the verse IX, 56, 32, the husband 
of the women, going to the rendezvous. Wow this bull ‘ attires 
himself with women ’ as Soma attires himself with cows. The 
women and the cows play therefore in the figure of the ‘ garment ’ 
the role of those mythical equivalents that replace each other, as 
we have already seen more than once, in the manner of chemical 
equivalents. Now the word ‘ women ’ can on occasion denote the 
sacrificial milk, but it does so evidently because the latter re- 
presents the divine women, that is to say, the celestial waters. 
Does the reader now want to know how Grassmann and Ludwig 
have acquitted themselves in the matter of verse V, 43, 13 ? In 
the formula ‘ attired with cows ’, they substitute the idea of 
‘ milk ’ for that of ‘ cows ’. Being unable to have recourse to 
the same substitution in the case of the new formula, it is the 
idea ‘ garment ' which they attack, by translating ‘ surrounded 
by women ’ or ‘ dwelling with the women ’. To point out such 
expedients is to pass judgment on them. 

It now remains for us to examine the passages where the inter- 

• Similarly, in the ceremony of the burning of the corpse, the butter, de- 
noted by the word ‘ cows which covers the dead naan and is to protect him 
from the heat of the fire, X, 16, 7, represents without doubt the waters of the 
sky where he has to take on a new life. 
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praters iave substituted for the word ‘ cows not ‘ milk btkt the 
words ‘ cow-hide ‘ straps ’ or ‘ bow-strings 

We read in the verse X, 94, 9 that the pressing stones are 
placed ‘ on the cow and in the verse X, 116, 4 that the beverage 
has been pressed ‘ in the cow Inconsistent with themselves, 
Ludwig and Grassmann, the latter changing the idea not only 
from one passage to another but from his Woerterbuch to his 
translation, have translated in turns, the former ‘ cowhide ’ and 
‘milk ’, and the latter, ‘ cowhide ’, ‘ cow and ‘ leather bottle \ I 
translate ‘ cow ’ ’ and I intend ‘ cowhide ’ The cowhide on which 
the Soma juice is expressed ® should, like the milk with which it 
is mixed, represent the celestial cow, that is to say, the cloud 
which envelopes him in the sky, or, in a sphere of ideas less 
directly naturalistic, the mysterious abode of the cow, 5 ^ 

that is also called the ctbode of the bird ( Agni or Soma ), 5^ %*. . 

1 39 ] It is this same abode or the cloud that is alluded to in 
the verse I, 121, 9, according to which, Indra, in the opinion of 
Roth, Grassmann and Ludwig who are all in agreement here, 
‘hurled ’ the bolt with a ‘ sling The text signifies in reality 
that he has * caused to come back ’, that is to say, that he has 
withdrawn, his bolt, ‘ from the cow 

From the imaginary sling, we pass on now to the straps of the 
chariot The author of the verse "VIII, 48, 5, wishing to express 
the salutary and vivifying effect of the sacred beverage, says that 
the Somas that he has drunk have ‘ bound ' him in his joints, as 
the ‘ cows ’ bind a * chariot It seems evident that here, the 
word ‘ cows ’ denotes in fact the straps of the chariot. But is it 
necessary to translate * straps as Grassmann and Ludwig do, 
or should one translate ‘ cows ’ as I propose ? 

The hymn VI, 47 will furnish us with the answer to tbU 
question. We see there invoked in the verses 26-28 a ohaii<^, 
which may be, if one so likes, a real one, but which represents in 
any case the celestial chariot or lightning, since in the verses 27 
and 28 it receives the na me ‘ Indra’s bolt ^ The qualification 

' This word IS not bhe most bizarre expression of the terse X, 116, 4. 
above, p, 13. 

* Of. IX, 70, 7, 
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whicli is applied to it in -verse 36 and whioh Grassmann and 
Ludwig translate as ‘ bound with straps ’ would already be one 
reason for us to keep the word ‘ cows as the oows are capable 
of representing the waters in which the lightning is enveloped in 
the sky. But what is decisive is that in verse 27 the same chariot 
is in fact represented by a slight modification of the formula as 
‘ enveloped ’ in the oows. This is exactly the qualification that 
we have seen applied above to the celestial Soma. At the 
time, moreover, when our chariot receives in this verse the name 
‘ Indra’s bolt ’, it is also called ‘ the strength of the waters '. It 
seems as if the poet has foreseen the embarassment that he 
would cause to his interpreters and has therefore accumulated 
hints calculated to extricate them. They have not sufficed for 
the interpreters* ‘ I hope they will be sufficient for the reader. 

Thus the straps of the chariot are called cows because they 
allude to the oows, that is to say, to the waters that envelope the 
lightning, the war-chariot that on the earth overcomes the enemy 
representing the lightning that overcomes the demons in the sky. 
The bizarrerie however of the metaphor which seems to be at its 
height in the formula ‘ bound with cows is found weakened in 
another metaphor denoting the chariot itself. This latter receives 
the name ‘ tree *, in such a way that the complete expression 
suggests the idea of a tree to which cows are fastened. 

The same idea is met with in a verse of the Atharva-veda, 
[40] 1,2,3, where the ‘ cows ' denote, not the straps of the 
chariot, but bowstrings. The poet however says in it of the 
‘ oows ’ fastened to the " tree ^ that they ‘ sing ^ the ‘ arrow ^ when 
shooting it. The reference here is to the incantations of the 
enemy whose effect Indra is begged to avert. The idea of magical 
formulae and the figures of the cow and the arrow that are so 
often applied to hyms are in this verse combined in the most 
bizarre manner. 

In the verse X. 27, 22 of the Rgveda, we read = “ The cow fasten- 
ed to difierent trees has lowed ; it is from it that fly away the 

^ Grassmann oontinnes to translate ‘ enveloped in straps Ludwig does 
better: he translates as Grassmann proposed to do in his WoeTtethuch 
* enveloped in milk' (sio). He does not however seem to apply this exprsi- 
sionto the chariot. His translation is not yery intelligible. 
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birds that devour men Here the cow is perhaps the cloud from 
which proceed the lightnings\ The ideas of the bow, the string, 
and the arrows are however suggested less by the text itself than 
by the comparison with the passage previously cited® and with 
another where the arrows are similarly represented as birds. I 
refer to the verse VI, 46, 14 already cited above*, in which we have 
seen the horses compared to rivers*. The same horses are there 
compared also to birds, held ‘ with the arms ’ on the ‘ bow and 
hurling themselves ‘ on the flesh These birds are evidently 
the arrows that proceed from the bow-string that is called a cow 
because it represents the cow-cloud, whence proceeds the 
arrow-bird-lightning. 

But the most curious passage, that which definitely condemns 
the substitution of the unfigurative for the figurative word while 
at the same time it confirms the idea of an allusion in the figura- 
tive word to a celestial phenomenon considered as the type of the 
object denoted by the figure, is the verse VI, 75, 11 which Grass- 
mann and Ludwig® translate almost alike as, “ It ( the arrow ) puts 
on the garment of an eagle ; its tooth is a savage beast ; placed 
on the string, it flies when it is hurled ”. The first trait only is 
weakened j the exact translation should be, “ It attires itself with 
the bird The reference here, it is quite agreed, is to the 
feathers that trim the arrows. The formula recalls that of * attired 
with cows ’ that has been studied above and confirms the inter- 
pretation which we have given to it. The word ‘ cow ’, ;it is 

certain, signifies ‘ milk ' no more than the word ‘ bird ’ [9t ] 


^ See Reltgif^n Vedtgwe, I, p. 278 and note. 

® . The use of the root sphur with the perfis anu in the 

verse VJ, 67~ll can lead to the belief that the ' cows ’ which are spoVen of 
here are also the prayers assimilated at the same time with bow-strings. 

3 Pp. a-4. 

* Q-rassmann and Ludwig oonneet the participle with horses, 

and take the ‘ oow ’ for a ‘ bridle But the comparison with the verse X, 27, 
22 which I have cited m the text appears to me to be dooidedly in favour of 

my interpretation. , t j » v 

5 Ludwig translates, ‘ Mit Biemen zusammengebunden I do not know 

what image he has in mind. 
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does ‘ feather But let us pass on. I understand the second trait 
in the sense that the point of the arrow is made of the horn of 

some antelope, ^ ’ 

The rest is not of much importance ; what is certain is that 
the two parts of the arrow, the feathers and the point, are denoted, 
one by the name ‘ bird and the other by the name of some 
animal. Now I ask, when to these two formulae there succeeds 
a third containing lisewise the name of an animal, the cow, is it 
really translating the text when one simply substitutes the idea 
of string ® for that of the cow ? The third combination of the 
words ‘ bound to the cows ' is no more strange than the first ‘ it 
attires itself with the bird or the second, ‘ its tooth is an 
animal ’. 

The use of the words * bird ‘ animal ( antelope ) * cow ’ does 

not however constitute simple metonymy; there are meta- 
phors also, metaphors whose meaning is explained by verse 15 of 

the same hymn, where the arrow is invoked by the epithet^^ ‘di- 
vine,’ and ‘ produced by the semen of Parjanya The 

allusion to the lightning is evident, and it is this allusion that 
explains the metaphors of verse 11 . The lightning in fact is a 
bird.'* It could also in the eyes of the rsis take on the form of an 
antelope, as the mounts of the Maruts. Finally and chiefly it is 
‘ bound to the cows ’, that is to say, is enveloped by the waters of 
the sky. This is exactly the same expression which we have 
seen applied to the war-chariot which likewise represents the 
lightning. Beside the warrior himself, the warrior attired in 
armour, it is in the first verse of the same hymn VI, 75, com- 
pared to a cloud. 

As for the epithet V I, 53, 9 which G-rassmann tran- 

slates ‘ provided with straps’ and Ludwig as ‘having a cow’s tail’, 

’ Of. verse 15 of tiie same hymn. Grassmann translates * Lowe ’ 1 

* Or of the strap. See p. 40, note 5. 

* Here therefore the expression ' attires himself’ would be equivalent to 
‘takes the form of’, at least in so far as in the myth of the descent of Soma 
th* bird canntt be distinguished from the arrow in its oharaoter of tbs 
• sanisi ' of «oma-llgbtning. 
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it does^not oontaiti merely an allusion to the celestial cows. For, the 
‘goad ' which receives this qualification is in the hands of a god, 
of Pusan. The word ^3^5^ probably, as believed by Roth and 
Grassmann himself, the meaning ‘ hair ^ or ‘ tuft of hair *. What- 
ever it may be, when Indra is seen carrying the sky like an 
1, 173, 6, of. VIII, 14, 5, and Soma taking the cloud for 
IX, 71 1, it is not difficult lo understand what is represented by 
the ‘ cows ^ that serve likewise as ^5^ goad of Pusan. 

I have said at the beginning that these observations on the 
figures of speech in the Rgveda ought not, in my opinion, [ 42 ] 
to be withput interest for the lexicography. It has in fact been 
seen that in many cases they allow us to explain the text of the 
hymns without ’doing to the meaning! all the kinds of violence 
which thay have been subjected to at the hands of the interpreters 
who have been too much preoccupied with the exigencies of 
our modern taste. But this work has. if I am not mistaken, an- 
other object also. I have been reproached^ for having ‘ taken for 
ready money the bold metaphors of the ancient rsis ' and for as- 
signing to these metaphors a mythological value. I have more 
than one reply to this criticism. And the best would be to finish 
the work at which the criticism was directed, that is to say, the 
complete reconstitution of a system where the formulae that are 
the subjects of the controversy are grouped up too well to allow 
of their being reduced in value to mere poetical figures, born of 
individual fancies. But at present I shall content myself with 
the argument which has been furnished to me by the observations 
that have gone above, and particularly the last ones on the uses 

of the word " cow '. It has been seen in fact that what explains 

the most bizarre of these uses is precisely the allusion which they 
contain to certain religious conceptions and above all to the cor- 
respondence of the rites of the cult to celestial phenomena or 
even to the correspondence of the engines of war on the earth and 
in the sky. To unite Soma with the liturgical cows is to repro- 
duce here below the union which he himself contracts with the 


1 


Pisehel, Q*6tttngische 1379, p. 168. 
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celestial oows. To hurl against the enemy the arrow or the 
chariot ‘ bound to cows is to imitate Indra hurling against the 
demon the lightning which is enveloped in the celestial cows' 
And, this is very important, the rite which reproduces the pheno 
menon, the formula which assimilates the terrestrial weapon to 
the celesial one are like talismans which assure success to every 
one who employs them. Now. in the domain of the supernatural 
the expressions that are most strange are found to be, because of 
the strangeness itself, the most appropriate for the ideas which 
they express or suggest. This is in my view the true explanation 
of the taste of the rsis for incongruous figures. The enigmas and 
the paradoxes that are the results of the incoherence of the meta- 
phors are, for the rest, but one form of the Vedic enigma and 
paradox which have many forms and which occasionally assume 
that of the popular riddle containing, totally concealed, a mysti- 
cal meaning. There is here the subject for a new work which I 
intend to publish shortly and which will be closely related to this. 



A NOTE ON KSA AND JNA 


By 


Prof. H. R. Kapadia, m. a. 


It appears that even in remote times keen desire was felt 
by mankind to give an outward manifestation to emotions and in 
ward conceptions. For this purpose dijfferent methods seem to 
have been adopted by different persons at different times. One of 
them was to resort to writing. I do not intend to discuss here the 
evolution of the primitive scripts or the origin of alphabet re- 
garding which several theories ’ have been propounded by 
previous scholars. 1 shall therefore confine myself to say a few 
words about some of the features pertaining to ksa and written 
in Bevanagarl characters. 

Broadly speaking we have two types of Devanagarl characters > 
(1 ) Jama and ( 2 ) XLOTi-Jaina? In both these cases we find that 
out of the various conjunct consonants B»nAjn have each of them 
a special form ^ wherein one cannot easily notice any trace ^ of 


1 Out of these may be mentioned Mr. 0. J. Gadd’s theory, the opposite 
view expressed by Sir Flinders Petrie and Dr. PrSpanatha^s article viz. 
“How the alphabet began ** published in the “Illustrated Weekly of the Times 
of India*' vol. LVI, No. 36 and the following dated 8-9-35 eto. 

Mr. Gadd has said in his “ Sumerian Reading Book that the evolution 
of primitive scripts points out two stages : ( i ) pictorial and ( ii ) the one 

which subsequently devloped from it into hieroglyphic signs. 

Sir Flunders says that signs rather than pictures are the primitive 
systems ; for, simplicity leads to complexity. 

2 See Appendix I ( pp« 1-3 ) of “ Descriptive Catalogue of Jama Manu- 
scripts vol. XVII, pt. II. 


2 Of. 


J aina DevanSgari 


Non— Jaina 
Devanagarl 





« When the form resulting trom tne comoinauou creat 

sonants leaves no trace of its constituents, it at times presents a very 
dijB&culty in deciphering it Some of the forms of conjunct ® 

ing in Xharo^tM hpi bear testimoroy to this Vide p. 35 of “ 
of India/^ alias “ BhSratiya PrSoina LipimSlS", a work in Hin i 
Gaurishankar Hiraoh^nd Ojha. 

10 I Annals, B. O. R. I. J 
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the consonants of which they are composed.’ ^ and q^^put together 
in various ® ways does not give rise to a form identified as 
Ics. ® In the case of the Jairtxi Devanagarl characters, both the 

parts are fairly noticeable in The upper portion of this 

shows that there is the form of ka occurring in the Jaina forms 

for kr and ku*‘, and that the lower portion of shows without 

its slant stroke. ® 

As regards jVto, the presence of j can be seen in ^ and ^^hoth 
the types * of DevartZgarl characters ; but there remains a 


' Since there is thus very little chance left of suspecting that kqa and jHa 
are ligatures, they are mentioned under the head “ mUlak^aras in a **De4i 
HisSb ” . Furthermore we learn from “ The Palaeography of India ( p. 47 ) 
that k§a and jfla are each assigned a place in Nag art varnamS,lU, as the 
original forms of their constitutents are not maintained in the ligatures. 
Even tra is included in this variiamUlU^ though the sign for T, one of its con- 
stituents is visible in tra, 

& Taking the Devanagarl characters into account, T. placed to the left of 
^ and ^.placed below ^ are the ways expected in a normal course. Both 
these processes have been utilized in some of the southern oharaoters. For 
instance, in MalayElam, Tamil and Grantha characters we find the first 
method is adopted, whereas in Ganarese and Telugu characters, the second 
method is adopted. Owing to want of suitable types I can illustrate as under 
the case pertaining to the Ganarese characters only : — 


Ganarese 

K on- Jaina 
Devan3gari 


3 In the form for k^a in the BrShml script both the constituents k and 
seem to be present, and the ligature appears to have been formed by placing 
the latter below the former. See plate LXXXII given in “ Palaeography of 
India * . In the script used in plate XVIII, the constituents for k§a and jHa 
are both distinct. 

4 See Appendix II ( p. 4 ) of D. O. J, M. vol. XVII, pp. 11. 

5 The latter reirark is applicable to 8T, too. 

« It appears that the former t^pe is derived from the latter, the similaf 
remark holding good for top, 

T This remark is applicable to the BrSthmi character, too*^ 
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difficulty of tracing 5r» tliough it may be guessed that the portion 
remaining after 3 is taken off from jna, resembles some part of it. 
This will show that in the DevanSigart form for jna, aa is as- 


signed a place below j. Thus this method agrees with the way 
of writing in Canarese * and Telugu characters, whereas it 
differs from the way in which jna is written in Malayalam, Tamil 
and Grantha characters; for, in these three characters jna is writ- 
ten by the side of j and to its left. 


fn this connection I may draw the attention of the learned 
reader to the plate ^ facing this page and especially to the third 
line from the bottom of a portion of the leaf 145“ which may be 


represented in non-Jat?*a characters without ^farwranrs ^ as under 

There are some persons who believe in MW,rha theory. They 
opine that every letter and every symbol have someihing to do 
with a god or a goddess and that they quote a typical line viz. 
“ ahsaraih pararnam brahma ”. Will any one of them point out as 
to what god or goddess is associated with tea and jfia as well ? 

Leaving aside for a moment the tradition that every letter 
is a mantraksara ®, I would like to know if k§a or jfta has been 


Canarese 

W 1 'Sp 

% 

ITon-Jaina 

DevanSgari 

J 


31 

ir 


* A portion of this plate given below to the left and containing the date 
Saihvat 1179, is in continuation with the bigger portion containing the oircil- 
lar diagram. This when placed to the right of this bigger portion with a 
margmal space between them forms leaf 145t> of this Ms. of which this is a 
facsimile. A portion marked as leaf 145» forms a part of the same leaf of which 
It is the reverse. T'or further description of this Ms. see ** D. O. J. M. 
Voi. XVIII. 

* This is commonly known as pa^tmUtra and it is ooimected by some 
with praiimUfm ( Skr. ). 

* Dr. PrSnanStha has observed in his article referred to on p. 289 that 
the TantrabidhSna, BIjanighantu, Mudranighaptu and EkffirthakoSa throw 
light on this question. 

s Cf— “ iS5*r#rti5(; i 

3 T«pn 11 ” 

This is quoted by Suhhatilaka. See my edition of AnekSrthatatnamafijnsS 
(p.82) 
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given in any work on mantras, as much importance as pranava^, 
a rmntnka symbol. If there is no such evidence coming forth, 
will one be justified in saying that the Jatna and morx-Jaina ways 
of writing &§« and jfta have nothing to do with the mysticism 
associated with mantraksaras ? 

I do not remember to have read anywhere the exact period* 
whence ksa and jfia have been each given a special form as we 
now find in both the types of D^vanagari characters. Under 
these circumstances, I am tempted to deal with this question here. 

That in Devanagari characters k and s together make up Ics is 
a well-known fact ; but it remains to be ascertained whence this 
rule came into existence. So far as I know, it is not mentioned 
in AstUdhyayi, JHahabJiasya, Varhka and Siddhantakaumudi A.11 
the same this rule is found in OandraprdbhH ( p. 48 ) as under : — 

An earlier reference to this is met with in RupamSld ( p. 49 ), 
a commentary on Kd,tantra as below 

“ !fT: H 11 ” 

As regards the form for jna, Siddhantakaumudi ( p. 82 ) on 
Amdhyayi ( Vin-2-8 ) states that “ aisTr^: I VRr: l TRtr I In a 
foot-note ( the third ) on it we have : — 

From this it follows that out of Panini, Patau jali and Kat* 
yayana none has stated that in Devanagari oir any other script 

1 This is written in two ways : ( i ) ^ and ( li ) The first of them be- 
longs to the Jaina script and the other to the non-Jatnct one. The former way 
of writing om is what one can naturally expect , for, it is derived by writing 
^ ( i* e. o in the Jaina script ) with an anusvSra ( nasal ) on it. The latter 
way seems to be rather peculiar , for, in a layman cannot trace 3^1. ^ 

paloeographist like Pandit Ojha hss suggested that 35* is a modification of 
older o occurring in plates Kos. XVIII, XIX, XXI and XXXV. Moreover, he 
says ( on p 136 ) that it follows from the 25th plate. 

From Dr. R. Shamsastri’s learned article published in “ Indian Antiquary 
Vol.XXXV, pp. 253-267, 270-290 and 311-324 we learn that from the latter 
half of the 11th century A, D. the older form of au became current for o. 

® Incidentally I would like to know exactly from what period and for 
what reason, special forms for and, et cetera, dollar and pound ( 20 shillings ) 
are being represented as 
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the formfi for j and tixi when combined give rise to a special form 


In the Candraprdbha above referred to, we have on p. 57 : — ■ 

At first thought it struck me that the special forms for>A;$a and 
jfla might have originated in a land where people had to write 
itsa and jfla ' many a time and who, whereupon wanted to save 
time and trouble. But I am not prepared to take a serious note of 
it, unless and until I can substantiate it by some other valid evi- 
dences and convincing arguments. It is, however, true that we 
come across passages and verses where km occur several times. 
For instance, in Jambu kam’s Jtnaiataka ® one can trace many in- 
stances of this kind. As a typical example, may be quoted the 
following verse from this Jmna hymn •• — 

“ ^rwcrr 

%<n% ismg ^ ii % u ” 

The first hemistich of the following verse occurring in the 
tippana of Sayagct and in the tippapaka of Pavayaijxisaruddharcit 
each composed by Udayaprabha Suri may be also noted 

As a fairly parallel example from a non-Jaina source, I may 
mention the first hemistich of the following verse given on p. 73 
of VidySnanda’s Pratdparudrayaiobhu^aTUz ; — 

— ( gat'i^jfra’ — 

The 3td caro^^a of the verse beginning with and 

occurring in Nitiiataka also furnishes us with an example of 
anuprdsji of ftsa to some extent- 

* Jfla and A?® ooour a number of times in plate Z given in The Pal® 

graphy of India Ttm 

® This is published in KavyamSlS as No. 1 by the NirueyasSgara 

in X. n. 1907. 
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The second carava of the following: verse from Ga^gZilahari 
can be also referred to in this connection = — 

??r^r: 5frarcire[ ii ^ ii ” 

Buna’s Harsacanta, too, has several passages where three or 
four ksas can be noticed 

A.S in the case of A:sa, it is desirable that I should cite passages 
and verses which may furnish us with examples of aauprSsa of j 7 Ta, 
But I am sorry to note that I do not remember to have come across 
any which can be assigned a place equal to verses quoted for ksa. 
Will any scholar therefore kindly supply me with the pertinent 
instances ? In the meanwhile, I may en passant refer to the 
following verse occurring in Nitisataka : — 

gsifHRitqt ^rqfr: i 


I may note as an additional example, the last carava of the 
following verse from the Nca^dhiya carita ( canto III, v. 64 ); — 

W^TT^- 

II II ” 

The ligatures and jfia are not to be met with in every lipi. 
For instance, in the 46 letters which make up the Brahmllipi^ 
according to the 46th samaiMya of Samavdya, the 4th anga of the 
Jcdna canonical treatises, there is no mention of jfla. Even the 
occurrence of ksa is not a matter of certainty. For, Abhayadeva 
Suri, while commenting upon iSh/Tzamg/a ( XLVI) says that ksa 
may hava been included in the 46 letters of the Brdhml script® 


1 See pp. 16, 61, 130 and 170 of the Bombay Sanskrit Series No. IiXVI. 

® Soma of the details about this lip% are dealt with by me in a separate 
article “ Some Palaeographical data from the «Taina sources ” to be published 
in the Annals of B, O. R. Institute hereafter. 

2 ‘‘The Paloeography of India ” ( p. 47 ) throws light in this connection ; 

for, there it is said that after a special form took place for the combination 
of h and the Bauddhas Included in the list of the varnas~~matrka8*’8%ddha'’ 
TfidirkUa^ In the tUntrika works, k^a and are each styled as a i» e* 

a miitcka. 
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Prof. Johann Georg Btthler denies its existence as can be seen 
from the following observation made by him in his “ Indian 
Paleography ” ( p. 2 ) :— 

*' While the matrkas L and the ligature ksa^ which, 

in later times was often erroneously considered a matrha were 

excluded. 

Pandit G. H. Ojha, in '' The Palaeography of India’' (p. 46) 
introduces ksa in an optional manner for os'. 

Now a word about the presence or absence of ksa and jna in 
languages. The Sanskrit ^ language and the Vernaculars where- 
in tatsama words are used, contain words having As® and jn. But 
such is not case with the Prakrit languages. These ligatures 
are absent there. Even the a constituent of' jfUx has no room 
for it there, as can be seen from the following verse which is 
quoted by Malayagiri Suri in his commentary ( p. 3 ) to BrTwt- 
kalpsutra ** — 

As ks and jn are absent in Prakrit, I may say a few words 
regarding their substitutes. 

The conjunct consonant ks is reduced to kkh and cck. The gram- 
marians of the eastern school assert that kkh is a feature of 
SaurasenI, and cc/i, that of Maharas'^rL Such a distinction is 
not as yet noticed to exist in the western school. In ASva- 
gho^a and Bhasa we have a number of oases where k$ is 
replaced by kkh* Ks occuring in some of the Sanskrit words 
is even now reduced to kkh in Gujarati and Marathi as welL 

The treatment in the case of jfi differs at different hands.^ 
On the one hand Hemaoandra Suri, the well-known poly- 
grapher reduces jn, ny and ny to jn, as is the case in 


J This IS me ntionod after Sanskrit in Thana ( II ) of the third an^yo. 

2 Even in Vaidika Sanskrit we have words containing A?, Vide 9g-Veda 
(11. I. 10; etc. ). 

3 This topic is treated by my friend Prof. A. M. Ghatag^ in his 

splendid article “ Sauraseni Prakrit ” ( Journal of the University of Pomfeayf 
Vol. JII, Pt, IV, pp. 55 and 56 ). 
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the Mahi-rastri. It seoms tliat most of the modern scholars 
follow in his loot-steps ( Schmidt 6-7 X Varamoi mentions 
an option of substituting nj instead of jn in the case of words 
like mjna ( 1 7 ), but only nn in the case of injitajmx and 

sarmjna ( 12, 8 ). Kramadi^ vara * substitutes fij for jn occurring 
in adhtjna, pratijna, yajna and vijna ( 5, 76 ). Dr. Pischel opines 
that both these rules are rather doubtful ; for, no other gram- 
marian has mentioned them, and that this is probably due to 
an error on the part of scribes who copied Mss. 

Markandeya gives both jj and nn for jn ( 9, 46 ). Asvaghosa 
replaces jn by hh, whereas Bhasa substitutes both nii and rtn 
almost with equal frequency. 

I may conclude this note by referring to the pronunciation 
jna, I have heard it being pronounced in various ways' such as 
dnya, dna, gna, gnya, gya etc, even when it is admitted by the 
speakers that j and na combined together make up jna. Thus 
is appears that its pronunciation has something to do with 
provincialism. 

In “ The Palaeography of India ( p. 47 ) it is said that the 
Deccanies pronounce jna as dna some persons in the north of 
India as gya and a few Sanskritists, something like gnya. 

^ This is likely to remind one about the differences in the pronunciation 
of the liquid letters viz. x and 1. In tins oonnection it has been remarked 
in “ The Palaeography of India ’* (p.44) that many a person pronounce ^ 
and ^ as and some of the people of the Deccan as ^ and ^ and some of 
the bTorthern India as the Vaidika and But none of these ways is correct. 

® Vide the English title of Is this duo to the mode of writing 

oil a m Modi as d plus na ? 



MISCELLANEA 

bhanudatta and BHANUKARA 

BY 

Dr. S. K. De, M. A„ d. Litt. 

In his very interesting article on the poet BhSnukara Dr. 
Haradatta Sarnia has referred to the question of the date of 
Bhanudatta, with whom he proposes to identify Bhanukara. He 
has critised the date 1428 A. D. given hy me { Sanskrit Poeticsl,-^. 
348 ) as the terminus ad quern of Bhanudatta’s date ; but he appears 
to have overlooked my note ( at p 252 of the same work) where I 
had indicated that this date was not beyond doubt. His attention 
may be drawn in this connexion to my subsequent article on 
Bhanudatta’s date ( which also he seems to have overlooked ) 
placed before the Fourth All-Indian Oriental Conference and 
published in its Summaries of Papers ( Allahabad 1926, pp 40-43 ). 
In this article I have definitely rejected the date 1428 A. D. for ‘ 
1572 A. D. , which Dr. Sarma, agreeing with Mr. Gode, now pro- 
poses; and I have, on independent grounds, attempted a closer ap- 
proximation of Bhanudatta’s date to the end of the 15th and begin- 
ning of tbe 16th century. This dating will dispose of Dr. Sarma’s 
surprise that Bhanudatta is not at all quoted in the ^arhgadharat- 
paddhatt, which was compiled much earlier at about 1363 A. D. 

The fact of Bhanudatta’s having more Southern commentators 
than Northern does not finally settle the question as to whether 
Bhanudatta belonged to Videha or Vidarbha. It is possible, as 
Dr. Sarma suggests, that he wandered from place to place ; but 
this does not prove the question either way. 

There are two minor points in Dr. Sarma’s statements which 
require modification. It is hardly correct to state that Jayadeva, 
the author of the Oita—govinda, was a Maithila poet ; he belonged 
to Bengal. In his footnote 1, p. 254, Dr. Sarma appears to think that 
I have identified Sure^vara, the ancestor of Bhanudatta, with the 
Suresvara, who was a contemporary of the great Sarhkara. But 
Ihave not done so. Probably Dr. Sarma wasmislsd by the des 
cription that Bhanudatta’s ancestor Suresvara was the author of 

11 [ Annals, B. O. B. I- ) 
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iSrirahabMwa-^^ttika ; but this description is given in Bhfinu- 
datta’s Knmara-bhargavlya itself. On the other hand referring to 
this question, I have already remarked in my article referred to 
above { p. 43 ) : “ In the genealogy of the Kumara-bhargatnya men- 
tion is made of one SureSvara, son of RatneSvara, vrho was an 
ancestor of Bhanudatta, separated by six generations from himself, 
and who wrote a ^aTirakabkasyar-varthJca. We need not identify, 
with Eggeling, this Sure§vara with the famous Sure^vara who was 
a disciple of SamkarSoarya ; for otherwise the date of our Bhanu- 
datta would have to be unwarrantably pushed back to a time 
which would be inconsistent with other date furnished by bis 
text. ” 

The main argument on which Dr. Sarma relies for the identity 
of the poet BhSnukara and Bhanudatta is that a large number of 
Bhanudatta ’s verses are assigned to Bhanukara in some very late 
anthologies. It is true that Bhanudatta himself was not a very 
early writer, and we cannot expect to find his verses quoted in 
early anthologies; but one should take very cautiously the 
evidence supplied by anthological compilations. By far the 
largest number of Bhanudatta ’s verses in qu-istion are found 
assigned to Bhanukara in compilation, entitled Padya-racanS by 
Laksmana Bhatta Ankolakara; but for this work its editors them- 
selves ( ed. Eavyalnala 86 ) would not venture to claim a higher 
antiquity than even a hundred years. Of the other anthologies 
mentioned, the Baatka-jivana belongs to the 17th century, and the 
Bubhasita-haravali, as Mr. P. K. Gode has shown, to the end of the' 
17th century. The attributions in anthologies are notoriously care- 
less and confused, and one would require a more substantial and 
independent evidence of identity than such attributions occurring 
in comparatively modern compilations of doubtful value. I may, 
however, add that since both Bhanudatta and Bhanukara refer to 
one RijSma— dharanlpSla or NijSma Shaba, whom I have proposed 
to identify with Ahmad NizSm Shah who obtained possession of 
Daulatabad some time between 1499 and 1507 A. D. and founded 
the l^izam Shah dynasty of Dekkan, it is quite possible that they 
might have been contemporaries , but this adone does not identify 
the two writers^ 
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DHABMA and society by Dr. G. H. Mees, M. A., LL. 
published by N. V. Servire - the Hague and Luzao & Co., 
London, W. C. I., pp. XV + 206; Price, cloth 12/6 s. and 
paper 9/6 s. 

This is a very instructive and thought-provoking work. The 
dubjeot is treated with great sympathy for the aspirations of India 
diroughout the ages and understanding of the problems that 
confronted the Indians of all times. The aim of the work, as stat- 
ed in the preface ( XII ), is ‘to inquire into the nature of Dharma- 
the fundamental motive force in the life of man as a social 
being-in connection with a comparative study of the theory 
and Ideal of varva ( natural class ) and the phenomena of caste in 
India and incidentally of class in the west ’. The purpose of the 
work is not to test the Hindu theories philosophically or 
morally; but to show that the fundamental nature of dharma 
(and of related conceptions ) is a mystic one ( p. XIII), It is 
impossible to convey, in a brief review such as the present, even 
a vague idea of the contents of this work- The work is divided 
into two parts. The first part deals with dharma as conceived 
by the ancient Hindus, the various meanings that were attributed 
to dharma, the various distinctions of dharma according to sub" 
jeot ( viz. svadharma, varnadharma, jstidharma, desadharama, ga- 
nadharma &c.), the four ends of life (purusartha) and their relation 
to varnas and asramas, charaoteristicb of dharma (dhamma) as con- 
ceived by the Buddhists, conceptions akin to dharma among other 
ancient peoples, distinction between varna and caste, the five con- 
ceptions about varna ( racial, cultural, professfonal, symbolic^ 
and occult ); the meaning and conception of Ary a characteris- 
tics, origin and function of jatis ( castes ), the a&ramM. 
Out of the two parts, the second is the more important. The 
author tries to establish that varpa theory in its wider sen^ wm 
a theory not applying to Hindu society exclusivelyt ^ 
human society generally, in other words varna contmns a um 
versal element and is a theory of natural class, an a 
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was a tendency to uphold it as an international ideal ( p. 79 ) 
consequence of which even foreigners were in ancient times 
adopted into the social system of India. The author points out 
how in the ancient Iranian and other cultures there were four 
classes corresponding to the four varnas of ancient India. The 
learned author distinguishes between two aspects of dharma, the 
one corresponding more or less to varna and the other to caste, 
he endeavours to demonstrate at great length that in alternate 
periods ( called by him ‘periods of life' and ‘periods of form’ ) the 
corresponding aspect of dharma predominated, that in different 
periods of form various social evils ' were evolved and that as 
a reaction to the tendency towards social crystallization and caste 
separatism we find again and again in Indian history the pro- 
mulgation of dharma in its first aspect by great teachers who 
heralded * periods of life ’ ( p. 87 ). As examples of the latter he 
refers to the Upanisads ( which marked a ' period of life ’ against 
the formalism of the ritual end dogmas of the Brahmans 
Literature ), the preaching of dharma by Buddha whose influence 
was directly social by propagating the spiritual equality of man, 
by opening up the spiritual path to all, irrespective of caste or 
sex ( p. 95 ). The author however points out ( p. 96 ) that there 
was a biologically unsocial element in Buddha’s teaching with- 
drawing the noblest elements of humanity from the married state 
to monkhood and that the army of idle monks and nuns was one 
of the causes of the disappearance of Buddhism from India. Then 
SamkarSoarya inaugurated a new period of life by establishing 
the one Godhead and truth as against the doctrines of the many 
sects that existed and by making the Vedanta philosophy the 
basis of all the nobler movements of Hinduism. Then came the 
Vaisnava Eeformation of which Ramanuja may be called a 
fore-runner ( p. 98 ). The author refers to the work of the Arya- 
Samaj, of Vivekananda, of poet Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi as 
heralding the birth of a new ‘ period of life In contrast to the 
foregoing periods of life, the author instances as periods of form 
the complicated Vedic ritual ( in the Brahmanas ), the systema- 
tized and dogmatised dharma contained in the dharma^asttas 
such as those of Manu ( chapter III about food proper for ^raddha, 
chap. IV about rules for householders ). As social evils of the 
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periods of form he instances the practice of Satl ( p 104 the 
prohibition of the remarriapje of widows (p, 105), the gradual 
lowering of the status of women from Vedic times downwards 
(pp. 111-112), child marriage (pp. 110), untouchability ( pp 
111 - 112 . ) 

The author summarises his estimate of the Brahmanas in 
these words ( p- 113 ) ‘ Hinduism owes to true Brahmans the 
blessings of the theory and ideal of Varna, and to the Brahmans 
as caste-upholders many of the diseases of caste. ^ He does not 
subscribe to the view of some that the complicated caste system 
was an invention of the Brahmapas, but he appears to think that 
if the Brahmanas had lived up to the Varna standard, had worked 
for the realization of Varna in the social mind and had maintain- 
ed a healthy self-criticism, caste would never have come into 
eiistenoe ( p. 116 ). 

The anther tries to show that not only in India but every- 
where in the world cyclic processes of sleep and renascence have 
gone on from remote times ( pp. 121-126) and that man’s task 
has been from the beginning to learn to use his hands as his soul 
inspiring practical brotherhood, directs i. e. that part of the 
population which corresponds to the three lower varnas must be 
guided by the highest varna. 

In contrasting the theory of varna with caste the author re- 
marks ‘ In the theory of varna we find the social duty of the in- 
dividual always on the foreground and never his personal rights 
and in accordance with this it contains the principle that the 
higher the varna, the more exacting the duties and the stricter 
education. This principle was lost sight of to some extent 
in caste when the tendency appeared to lay more stress on 
privilege than on duty ' (p. 127 ). 

The author says ‘ there were originally only two varnas, a 
fair and a dark one. But soon the conception of three higher 
Varnas must have developed from the classes into which the fair 
coloured people became divided. But when classes began to 
develop into castes and sub— castes varna became theory and 
idea]. Yet for a long time it remained possible for i>eople of 
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lower olaeses to pass into higher classes ( pp, 136-137 ), ' Thg 
author relies for this last proposition on the stories of Janaka 
Satyakama Jabsla, Kavasa Ailusa and others. 

The author wisely remarks ‘ in the West the sooial mind is 
obsessed by the idea of economical power, in India by the idea 
of caste power. A reviving sense of varna may free the social 
mind of its obsession, then the natural hierachy must again eme- 
rge out of the social unconscious into the light of recognition 
and in proportion to this the tyranny of power will be weakened’ 
(p.145). 

The author's thesis is that in the natural hierarchy there 
cannot be one moral standard for all, that the normal standard 
of one high up in the natural hierarchy will be the ideal for a 
person lower in the scale and will be entirely unintelligible to a 
person at the bottom, that it is illogical to require and expect 
the same conduct from these three people and to put before them 
the same ideal ( p. 146 ). He thinks that the Christian church 
has tended to do this, with the positing of the ‘ Christian duty ', 
that the Church pointed to the goal, but did not show the steps and 
that it failed to show sense of reality and a sense of proportion 
( p. 147 ). He is of opinion that when the ^Sstras speak of the 
eight forms of marriage they have in mind this principle of 
natural hierarchy. The author finds fault with westerners for 
turning up their noses against Indians for their caste system 
when ‘ Hurope has developed separative nation— castes which for 
the moment tend to grow away more and more from the organic 
basis’ ( p. 150 ). Internationalism is nothing but the sense of 
social unity plus the urge of the expression of unity ( speaking 
mystically ) or the sense of sociality plus the urge towards 
integration ( speaking sociologically ). 

The author acutely points out that though the theory of varna 
implicates the social inequality of man ( which is the vertical 
view of society ), it does not contain any principle of spiritual 
inequality, which is the horizontal view of society ( p. 153 ). 
This he supports by reference to the fact that the main schools of 
Hindu philosophy hold that Brahman is the origin of all things, 
of all beings and that Brahman is the goal and that into which 
all will eventually dissolve. 
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The author deals with the topic of varna-samkara ( which has 
two aspects viz., mixture of castes and also mixture of Varna ). 
Jor the latter he refers to Bhagavadglta 18-45 and 47. 

The author winds up by saying chat ‘ no serious student of 
caste will propagate the abolishment of the caste system’ (p 192), 
but he also seems to hold ( relying on a statement of Dr. Ghurye 
in his work ‘ Caste and Race in India ’ that some efforts made 
during the last few years in that direction failed ) that to propose 
to abolish caste by slow consolidation of the small groups is to 
miss the real problem. His own view seems to be that the theory 
and ideal of ‘oaturvarnya’ will h ave to come forward again in 
the consciousness of the people not as the model on which to 
rsmould the caste system by legislation but as the fundamental 
theory of the composition of society, public opinion will do the 
rest and the problems of caste will solve themselves and new 
classes will emerge from the crumbling remains of the old castes. 
This is rather very vague and one wonders how long it will take 
before this prophecy materializes even partially and what efforts 
ordinary individuals and institutions are to make before the 
ferment of ideas throws up a personality like Buddha or 
Samkarao5rya. 

From the fact that the author quotes well-known authors, 
Vedio texts and works like Apastamba and the Mahabharsta from 
text— books on caste (e. g. pp. 107n, 118n, 1 and 2. 139n 2, where all 
the quotations are acknowledged to have been taken from N. K- 
Dutt’s ‘Origin and growth of caste in India ) it is reasonable to 
infer that the author has not made any first hand study of the 
original Sanskrit texts. In spite of this the author displays great 
insight into the working of ancient Indian society. ^ One can 
well express substantial agreement with most of the main oonolu- 
sions which the learned author has drawn. The author relies too 
much on works of other writers on caste and does not explore for 
himself the vast material on Varna in the original texts. He 
quotes profusely from the Manusmrti, the Mahabbarat^ the 
Bhagavata and other purapas, but Vedio material is conspicuous 
by its paucity. There are however several minor matters where 
one differs from the learned author. On pp. 33 and 88 he stUl 
clings to the theory of the late Dr. Buhler that the presen 00 e 
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of Mann is a recast of the ancient ManavadharmasHtra. On p. 
190 he puts the extant Mahabharata several centuries earlier 
than Asoka. On p. 92 he appears to state a sweeping generalisa- 
tion that the Upanisads were composed by non-Brahmanas. 
Although the printing and general get-up are excellent, there are 
several misprints not noticed even in the errata ( vide pp 27 1. 3, 
151 1. 19, p. 106n. 5 Vasistha XV, 73-78 should be XVIL 73-78 ), 
several lapses in transliteration ( p. 28 satna for sama, p. lUn 
Brahma for Brahma ) and the inaccurate ascription ( on p. 54n. 1) 
of the Aitareya Brahmana to the Black Ya 3 urveda. 

P, V. Kane 



THE PADYAVALl. An anfchologj of Vaisnava Verses in 
Sanskrit, compiled by Rupa Gosvamin, A Disciple of 
Srl-Krsna-Caitanya of Bengal. Critically edited by 
Sushil Kumar De of the University of Dacca. Dacca 
University Oriental Publications Series, No. 3. Published 
by the University of Dacca, 1934. pp i-cxliv, 1-296, 

This bulky volume of about 450 pages is a welcome addition 
to the Anthological literature in Sanskrit, The text of the book 
is based on sixteen mss. and two printed editions. The task of 
collation is indeed laborious and Dr. De is to be congratulated on 
his brilliant performance. The lengthy introduction is an impor- 
tant contribution to the History of Vaisnavism and the Bhakti 
movement in Bengal ( a problem which Dr. De defers for another 
work which is forthcoming ). The editor gives here a very lucid 
exposition of Bhakti as a Rasa, its comparison and contrast with 
the Rasa of the orthodox school of Sanskrit Poetics ( p. Ixxxix ). 
He has also made a clear distinction between the old type of 
Bhakti as found in the BhagavadgltS and other works, and the 
erotic mysticism in the language of earthly passion, a special 
characteristic of the Caitanya school. There is no doubt that 
this sort of mental attitude has in some cases led to a sort of 
degeneration from the high plane of religious mysticism to the 
low depths of earthly passion. And it may be argued that there 
is always a danger of this type of poetry leading to sensualism. 
But in order to appreciate it we must adopt the right type of 
mental attitude. In any case “ however gross or crude their cry 
of natural passion may sometime appear to modern taste, it is 
impossible to underrate its reality and frankness, the sweet, tend- 
er and familiar force of its palpitating humanity. *' ( p. cv ). In 
other words it is the cry of the individual soul desirous of 
communion with the Universal Soul. 

It is interesting to note that the Subhasita~Hs.ravall of Sri 
Hari Kavi ( Peterson : Second Report of the Search of Sanskrit 
Mss; pp. 57-64 and No. 92; Poona, xviii A, 92 of 1883-4 ) which 
was composed in the middle of the 17th century A. D. (See my 
Article; The Subhasita-Haravall • of Sri Hari Kavi and some 
It [ Annals, B. O. B. 1. ] 
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Poets enjoying the Patronage of Muslim Rulers Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly, X, 1934, pp. 478-485 ) has drawn upon this Padys. 
vall. For, herein the verses of Rupa Gosvamin himself are not 
ascribed to his name but to samahartuh as in the PadyS. S Har. 
borrows as many as 36 verses from the Padya. The importance 
of the S. Har. lies in the fact that many of the readings found 
in it are not met with in any of the mss. used in the text of the 
PadyS. Again, some new verses from the authors quoted in the 
Padya are found here. It quotes 3 verses of Gopinatha Pandita 
who as far as I can judge from the contents of the verses, must 
be identical with Gopinatha Acarya of Navadvipa at whose house 
Bvarapuri composed his Sri Krsna-lllamrta ( p. xiii ). The 
verses are as follows. 



tr^rrHrC ir ]fBr inr ii £ol. B 21a, 76. 

tnjif 

’mr ^ i 

^ vsa 

gtcT^rm: II £ol. B 26, 45. 

^ ^ ^ M I I 

»rir 5 ^ « £ol. B 27, 57. 


Following is the list of verses common to Pady5. and S. Har. 
with different readings according to the latter. 


No. of verse in the Printed Test. 
29. 


8. Daksinatyasya. 

9. 

10. yisnupuTipadanam. 

39, Srlmadbhagavad-VySsapI- 
d&nam. 


No.and the readings ace.to S.Har, 
B 18a. a) tvamhasSra; b) mukti* 
stri ( ^ri ) yah; lines 0 
and d reversed, c ) -Sca- 
ry amasavlksate. 

B 18. Daksinayanasya. 

B 19a. 

do. Anonymous. 

do, do. d) -harqa^rupulakodga- 

m£^. 



Revims 


, of versa in tlie Printed Text. 


kasyacit. 


Sarvajnasya. 


77. 

78. 

81. Madhavasya. 

79. 

97. Raghupatyupadhyayasya. 
32. 

27. 

18. 


31. Sri Bhagavatah. 

34. 

33. 

36. Sri Vaisnavasya. 

37 . 


S'*. Sri GopalabTiattanaiii. 

125. Sarva-Vidy avinodanam. 

Following are the new verses 
Hariharabhatta. 


ISTo.andthe readings aco.to S.H5r. 
B 19=' 

do. d) -dapavargam. 
do. Samahartuh. 

B 19. 
do. 

do. a) — karmapanka- 
B 20a. Sarvakasya. 
do. 
do. 

B 20a. 70. a) -daripratyagra-s b) 
-nandamayam; d) kridati. 
B 20, 71. 

„ 72. d) -latabandhe. 

„ 75. A.non. c) vivekanipunSb. 
B 21a. 78. b) devah 
B 21, 83. RaghupSdhyayasya. 
B22a, 92. 

„ 94. a) svarg5tthadya- 

,, 95. b) nirbharamaml; d) 

graraa^y amala- 

B 22, 96. a) sambhrtabhrami-; 
c) dlptenfidya- 
„ 97. o) a§aranajana-. 

B 22, 98. o) bhaktavatsala iti. 

„ 99. 

B 23, 8. d) be karunyanidhe. 

9. a) ka^abhirShatab; b) 
indriyakSnanSntare. 

10. Anon, a) bahatatma— 
vi§esa§akti- 

B 24a, 11. 

„ 12 . 

13. Anon. 

14. ,. d) karnadhSra 
Bhagavan. 

15. Anon. 

„ 17. » 

, of Kaviratna, VSnlvilasa and 
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Kaviratna : — 

srr?5^r%^ 

g-sFirsT; ws[t ii £oL A 11, 126. 

aT i % Tq c ^sETT srr^ 5T%: i 

^ Jrmsfof ?Frsq-: u fol. A 14a, 55. 


Vanivilasa : — 

5T %T%: ST “sr srt *T#rw^g?5r^ 

R«I^T ^ ^ ST ST JsrfrrtTf^^^I^ I 

ST HTf^ sTTs=Trr|^ qt%«TnT«% g‘^T?r|w 
f^ns?# ?TT^0fTT TnTTTHT^?’ ^FTT TfTSTTT: I) fol. A 18, 1. 
Hariharabhat^ : — ^ 

sysg^gr tT rygrr: s? q Tf g q?*Tr%fr^rsT^fr'T^s:^^: i 
aiTO P g1 ' ? ^^sgrrt f%cTTrTf%^ ^^sTr«TT%^r: 
sy^rCiTT^f^^rr qTs=g ^^TTr^sr^Tr: ii 

fol B 10. 80 


By the middle of the 17th century, that is, about one hundred 
years after its composition, the Padya. seems to have acquired 
wide fame and its Ms. or Mss. must have travelled far south. For 
Hari Kavi seems to have been a southerner as is evident from 
the following verse. 

?fT?^ ^ f^nrr: ^q-orr: 

wsf^ II tol. 31aj 93. 

The verse “ uddhuyeta tanulateti etc , ascribed to Ananda 
in the PadyS,. ( d58) is ascribed to Jayadeva in the PadyaracanS 
40*6 (Kavyamala No, 89 ). The verse citrotkiranadapi **, etc., 
anonymous in the Padya. is signed as ( kasyapi ) [ Hariharasya] 
in the Padyaracana, 67. 54. 

Dp. De. has collected a great deal of historical material on the 
contemporaries of Caitanya and the other six Gosvamins. In the 
elaborate Notes appended to the volume he has thrown new light 
on many of the poets quoted in the Padya. The differnt Indices 
enhance the value of the edition and make the task of the work- 
ers in the same field much lighter. 


Har Dutt Sharma 



Eine indo-arisohe Metaphysik des Kampfes und der Tat. Die 
Bhagavadgita in neuer Sioht von J. W. Hauer. Verlag 
von W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 1934. Price RM 3. pp. 
I-VII, 1-76. 

The new view point presented by Prof. Hauer in this book is 
that Gita teaches Action or performance of one’s duties, howso- 
ever adverse the circumstances may be. And this peculiar 
attitude of fight has been the special characteristic of the life of 
those people who have Aryan blood flowing in their veins. Prof. 
Hauer’s main purpose of writing this volume is to present this 
new interpretation to German people who are today engaged in 
shaping the destiny of their nation. He rightly remarks in the 
introduction that scholars ( we should say specially in Europe ) 
had till now been more concerned about the exterior of the book, 
its passages, the different interpretations, etc. On the contrary in 
India the metaphysical problem of the Gits has been the main 
view point from which it is mostly studied. From many, one may 
quote the instance of GitSrahasya ( The Secret of Gita ) of the late 
B. G. Tilak. And what is more astonishing is that Tilak’s work 
anticipates much of what is found in this book under review. 

The book is divided into six chapters and Prof. Hauer has 
grasped the essence of the Gita with remarkable insight. He 
gently leads the reader from topic to topic till he shows him the 
final goal of human effort. Every thinking human being is faced 
with a conflict of duties at times in his life. Even against his 
will he has to perforin several actions. And actions bind him by 
their result. This life is but a fight. It is a tragedy. It was 
realised by Arjuna as well as Krsna. Bui the latter would not 
allow him to give up the fight, howsoever tragic the result might 
he. Kmna teaches him that we cannot give up actions. We 
should not, nay we cannot acquire “ akarmanyata ” ( Hicbttseti- 
gkeit ). The best way is to act with a detached mind which will 
lead us to freedom from actions “Naiskarmya” (Freihet von 
Werkverhaftung ). This freedom from actions is attained by a 
person if he leaves the fruits of actions and considers himself as 
only a tool in the cosmic order ( prakrti ) of God. We should 
develop the idea of sacrifice which is complete self-surrender in 
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action. In this way we can become free from the responsibility 
or consequence of our action. We become a part of the cosmic 
order ( the prakrti, which word, Prof. Hauer rightly remarks, 
should be translated as Urnatur and not Materie ) of God. Our 
aim should be to realise this and establish union with Godhead. 

Prof. Hauer has avoided all philological and critical discuss- 
ions about the text and has presented his theme in simple 
language and very clearly. The notes which he has added are 
also not copious. Specially interesting is his comparison of the 
view of the Gita with Kant ( p. 45 ). He quotes Kant at length 
in his note II on pp. 1 2-4. This point has been discussed briefly 
in the Gitarahasya, pp. 216-7 ( Hindi Trans. Poona, 1917). 

Prof Hauer discusses in note 15, pp. 74—5 the translation of the 
first line of Gita XVIII 47 and III, 35, viz , 

Sreyan svadharmo vigunah paradharmat svanusthitat. 

He points out that svanusthitat should be translated as “ gut zu 
erfullen “ leicht erf nil t ”, i. e., good to perform or easily per- 
formed. He rejects gut erfullt “ recht ausgefibt i. e., well 
done or correctly performed. Similarly, according to him viguna 
means opposed bringing or creating some opposition, etc., and not 
incomplete, bad or unvirtuous. No doubt the meaning rejected by 
Prof. Hauer is that by Sahkaraoarya, but the meaning adopted by 
Prof. Hauer is what has already been given by the late B. G. Tilafc 
in his Gitarahasya.. 

There can be no two opinions about the goodness of the book 
and the brilliance and deep insight of writer. We can safely say 
that this is one of the most sympathetic studies ever written by 
a European Scholar. 


Har Butt Sharma 



THE JASMIHE GARLAND (KUNDAMALA) Translated in- 
to English by A. O. Woolner, C. 1, e., m. A. ( Oxon. ), 
Hon. D. Litt. ( Panjab ), F. A. S. B„ OfiScier D’ Academie 
Francaise; Principal, Oriental College, Lahore; Yice-cha- 
ncellor of the University of the Panjab, Punjab University 
Oriental Publications, No, 27. Oxford University Press, 
London. 1935. pp. V^XIV; 1-50. Price 6 shillings. 

This translation of Kundamala is a valuable addition to Indo- 
logy, coming as it does from the pen of an eminent Indologist of 
Dr. Woolner’s repute. There are some printing mistakes, the 
fewness of which is but a compliment to the renowned Oxford 
University Press and to the still more renowned scholar Dr. 
Woolner. 

But the most serious mistake committed is on p. 12, foot-note 
1, where we read: — “ Kausalya was the wife of Dhrtarastra 
and the mother of R^ma. 

The name Diiinaga has led to much controversy among the 
scholars. [ See : The Date of the Kundamala by A. 0. Woolner 
(Annals of the B. O. R. I., Yol. XV, 1933—34, pp. 
236-239 ). On Kundamala by S. K. De ( Annals of the B. O. R. I. 
Vol. XYI, 1934-1935, p. 158 ). Kundamala and the Uttarara- 
macarita by K. A. Subramania Iyer ( Proceedings of the 7th Ori- 
ental Conference, Baroda, pp. 91-97 ) ]. One of the reasons for 
giving the name Dihnaga to the author of Kundamala is that the 
first editors of this work ( in the Daksinabharatl— grantha- 
mala, no 2, intro, p. iii ) state that in a manuscript copy of Valla* 
bhadeva's SubhasitSvall, the second verse of the First Act of 
Kundamala is ascribed to Dihnaga. Dr. Woolner very pertinently 
remarks in the Introduction of his translation but we are nou 
told the date of this Ms-, which differs from the printed edition ’ 

( p. vi, fn. I ). Now, the following statement of Veda Vyasa and 
Bhdnot in the Introduction to their edition is very misleading 
‘ the second verse of our drama is quoted under Dihnaga in a 
llabhdeva’s Subhafitavall, etc. ’ ( p. IV). This statement has led 
Mr. Subramania Iyer to the error of eupposing that 'the MOon4 
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editors refer to the printed edition of Subhasitavall (see Proceed- 
ings of the Baroda Oriental Conference ). 

A.n uncritical statement of Messers Veda Vyasa and Bhanot 
is quoted by Dr. Woolner also in his introduction ( p. v, fn. 2):— 

A Dhlranaga, styled Bhavanta {obviously a misprint fcr Bfiada- 
nta ) is mentioned in the Suktimuktavall ( Veda Vyasa and Bha- 
not)!” (The italics are mine). Dr. Woolner should have 
examined the veracity or otherwise of this statement by re> 
ferring to the very detailed description of the Ms. of Jahlana’s 
Suktimuktavall given by the late Sir R. G. Bhandakar in his 
Reports on the Search of Sanskrit. Mss., 1887-91 ( now published 
in the Collected works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. II, pp, 349- 
412 ). Sir Bhandarkar has not only given a historical account 
of the work but has preserved for us the prafikaa of the verses to- 
gether with the names of the authors. Here we find no mention 
of DinnSga or Bhadanta Dhlranaga, 

Now this much discussed verse Jvaleoordhvatdsarpi-ip, etc., 

( Kundamala, I. 2 ), is found quoted in the Saduktikarnamrta 
(=Skm. ) I. 12. 1, of Srldharadasa ( Saduktikarnamrta of Srldhara- 
dasa, edited by the late P. Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya, with a 
critical Introduction by Dr. Har Dutt Sharma. Published by 
Motilal Banarsi Dass. Saidmittha Bazar, Lahore, 1930 ) This 
verse is attributed to Ravinaga there. Now, if we take in- 
to consideration the evidence of Natyadarpana ( Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, No. XLVIII ) viz., Viranaga-nibaddhSyam Ku- 
rdamalayam, etc., ( p, 48 ), then we can say that most proba- 
bly Viranaga is the name of the author and that Vira has 
become Ravi in the Skm. through the vagaries of some scri- 
be or scribes. Had Dr. Woolner consulted Skm. then he would 
have baen able to find out a better reading and also an 
improved translation of the verse referred to above. In Kunda* 
mala the last two lines of this verse read: 

samdhyevardramry,alakomalatanorindoh sadasthayinl 
PaySd vastaruxtaruxiamsuJcapila §ambho rjataaamtahh. 

In place of the undorlined portions Skm. reads aahasthayini and 
jatasaHihatih Dr. Woolner translates these lines as ‘ like twilight 
eternal or the crescent moon delicate as fresh lotus stem ’. Dr. 
^oolner must have felt the difficulty of construing sadAsthidyirA 
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whioh he joins with samdhya. But it is difficult to understand 
as to how and with what does he construe the genitive case in 
ardramrv^komalafariortndoh. On the other hand, if we adopt the 
reading of Skm. the construction would be simple. 

afdramrzi^lakornalatanol} indoh sahasihayint ( accompanying the 
moon, etc., ) ^amdhya %va. Similarly, jatdsamJialih of Skm. is cer- 
tainly a better reading than jatasamtatih. 

The translation is mostly very free, although at one or two 
places it becomes too literal to be correct as ( on p. 31, fn, 1 ) 
when the word airtiddha^ snigdlia is translated as ‘ sticky 

The following points in translation deserve special mention. 

P. 3, line 20. It would be better to say ‘ assisting me hy sum- 
moning ^ instead of * assiting me in summoning ^ as the text iss 
EryasamdhvUnena sahdyamiva me sampadayaH, 

P. 4, line 6. It is difficult to agree with the translator when he 
translates the word amandram as ‘softly\ It should be translated 
as ‘ loudly ^ mandra meas gabhlra^ deep. 

P. 5, line 18. Dr. Woolner translates the word paricchada as 
* blessing ^ But the word means ‘ attendants ^ which, no doubt, 
may be included, but along with many other things, under 
^blessings 

P. 6, last line. After Sita, the stage direction lajjaih natayati of 
the text ought to have been translated and not altogether left out. 

P. 7, lines 16-17. Dr. Woolner following Jayacandra translates 
nah% taha annasattU paino itthidjarvassa duhkam uppadedt jaha 
a'i^iYWiacitto ^ for a wife devoted to another does not pain her husband 
as a faithless husband pains a wife. ^ ' But, really speaking, a 
wife devoted to another person causing less pain to her husband 
is entirely against Indian genius. The passage can be construed 
in a better way and give appropriate meaning : voJii taha %xxirto 
soitd anxia itthia jam 2 Sso, dukkaih uppddedi jaha anr^asatto^ Taking 
the word paino ( genitive ) in the sense of locative, the meaning 
of the passage will be * — * a woman devoted to husband ( i. ® 
mpatnl ) does not cause so much pain to a wife as the husban 
devoted to another woman. ^ 

P. 7, line 29 and P. 10, line 32. Dr. woolner translates the term 
mrvairama as * caste and hermitage ' which is wrong. The wor 
13 [ Annala, B. O, B. I. ] 
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airama here stands for ‘ a stage of life ’ as Dr. Woolner himself 
translates it further on P. 37, line 18. 

P. 9, line 10. The translation of Sita’s words kudo me tadiso 6s- 
hadheo, viz., ‘ How did I get such luck ' is not correct. Yeda 
Vyasa and Bhanot are right when they translate ‘ Whence oa« 
there be such a good fortune for me ? The idea latent in the 
mind of Sita is that how can I get such a good luck as still to he 
called the wife of Rama. Being exiled Sita deplores her bad luck 
of having lost the position of grhinltva. 

P. 9, line 16. Daksmana begins his speech which continues 
till the 36th line. Then why does Dr. Woolner repeat the name 
of Lak^mana in the 25th line in margin, as if before it some one 
else was speaking ? Such repetitions are to be met with again on 
P, 11 ( of Sita ) and P. 16 ( of Laksmana ). 

P. 22, lines 14-15. It is wrong to translate drya-Hadtena sarcm- 
inQkarvitcim by ‘ he must have heard, etc.’. It should be *he heard’. 
In the edition of Veda Vyasa and Bhanot ( P. 129, fn. 2 ) we 
read that the editors have left out the following passages found 
in the original edition on the ground of their being meaning- 
less : 

Vi — JTe Rama, ptavayaeaa, Rdmattt khane aliamakureMih vaaiftr 
JUm atiiayam. 

Rd—Kirn, TUattarnBL f 

Dr. Woolner has also left out these passages but he ought to 
have given a note on this. 

P. 30, line 23. The word savana is translated by Dr. Woolner 
as ‘ evening rites ', which is hardly correct. The word 
savana means ‘ sacrificial rites ’ quite alright, but it has no conne- 
ction with * evening ’. Moreover, as the context itself shows, it 
is the description of morning - — savanamavasdam hutam krsdna- 
vudayngatah samupSsito vtvasvdn. The rites here are those of the 
morning and not of the evening. 

P. 30, line 32. ‘ Pale rounded cheeks ’ is the translation of 
pandnraplnagandam in the text. Here not only Jayacandra but 
even Dr. Woolner, has been led into an error. Thoir justification of 
piiwtua in separation is far from convincing. Tho text is • iambalijr 
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pramdaramyam vadcmam vnhantt The 
meaning will become qnitie clear if we construe panduh ( =pale 
BlU) iamhalaimm apinrtgarnpith ( with emaciated cheeks ) praaada- 
ramyani vadanaf/i vahanti^ etc. 

P. 32, line 17. Dr. Woolner translates tusarabindii as ‘ snow fla- 
kes ’ and giwes or " dew drops * in the foot riote. 

P, 37, lines Dr Woolner says, ‘tell me, do you both 

dwell together in the same place ^ while translating lam bhavad- 
bhyam avyavahita bhilnitradhyasyate. In this Dr. Woolner has 
followed the explanations of Jayacandra and his co— editors again* 
But the sense is What I are you sitting on the bare ground?^* 
Rama had asked Kusa and Lava to get down hastily from th® 
throne. They sat down on the ground as is evident from the stage 
direction tibhavavattrya bhuindvupamsatdh^ and not on any seat. At 
that moment Rama was very anxious to know if they were unhurt. 
After satisfying his mind on this point he suddenly observes that 
the boys ( of brahmana sages, as Rama thought uptill 
now ) were seated on the bare ground. To this Elu§a and Lava 
reply: — Maharaja^ prathumapariV'^ (rici) to^yamarthahr “That, your 
Majesty, was settled ( ordained t ) from the first This, of course 
refers to the previous speech of Vidusaka ( p. 148 of the text in 
Veda Vyasa edition ) where the boys use the word bhusthanam. 

P. 46, foot note 4. It is not necessary to change the reading 
girayo foi* sarit€>^ for it refers to the shaking or moving of mount- 
ains, which makes enough sense. 

Dr- Woolner does not mention the text he follows in his tra- 
nslation. On the whole his efforts are laudable but unless a 
critical edition of the drama gives us a reliable text it is diffi- 
cult to judge the merits of the poet as well as those of the trans* 
lator. 

Har Dutt Sharma 

[ This review was received in this office on Deo. 25, 1935, when 
Dr. Woolner was alive. We regret that Dr, Woolner is no more 
to reply to the points raised in the review. — Editor. 1 
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by Raja Raghumathrao Shankarrao Pandit, Pant Sacbiv 
Published by the Private Secretary to the Raja Saheb of 
Bhor, Bhor, pp. 124. 

Travel undertaken for travel’s sake has a charm of its own, 
especially when such travel is properly planned out by men of 
means and enjoyed with an appetising relish and care-free mind, 
The volume under review is a record of such travel carried out by 
Shrimant Rajesaheb of Bhor between 20th February and 18th 
April 1909 and is well illustrated containing not less than 20 
beautiful pictures of important and historical places and 
architectural buildings visited during the travel. The book is 
mainly descriptive and as such would prove useful to educated 
persons feeling any zest for long-distance travel. For tbose, 
however, who cannot afford to undertake such a travel the book 
can provide much entertaining reading matter if they bring 
some imagination to bear on their reading of the book and put 
themselves in the position of the author-traveller. 

It is difficult to find in modern travel books that free criticism 
of tnen and things characteristic of the ' travel books written by 
old travellers like Morco Polo or Manuci because it results from 
a natural self-abandon and complete identity of the observer and 
the observed, we mean the panorama of life through which he is 
dragged by the insatiable zest for travel. In the case of persons 
of rank the difficulty is greater still as admitted by Raje Saheb 
in his introductory remarks. 

Every attempt has been made to make the present volume 
as neat and attractive as possible in point of printing and get-up. 
As an earnest of the future volumes in the series promised by 
Raje Saheb the present volume is an admirable token of the 
cultured taste of the author. We would, however, like to make 
one suggestion with regard to the illustrations to be included in 
the future volumes in the proposed series. Reproductions from 
standardised pictures if included in a book of travel divest it of 
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novelty md cliarm which generally attend a picture produced 
for the first time. Such reproduciions, howsoever beautiful in 
themselves take away from a publication that touch of indivi- 
duality which is rightly considered to be the very soul of an 
artistic publication. Even the beauty of the present volume 
would have been much heightened by a few out-of-the-way snaps 
of the varied life met with by the author during the course of 
his travel. We await with eagerness the publication of the future 
volumes in the Series as early as possible, 

R K. Gode. 



TRAVANCORE A Guide hook for the visitorg. By Emily 
Gllchriest Hatch 

The present guide is just what a book of this kind should be- 
short, pleasant, racy and intelligently instructive. Travancore is 
indeed a rasrvellous and progressive state in Western India and 
the present guide book holds a mirror into its glorious past and 
picturesque present. This guide produces in the mind of tbe 
reader a very keen desire to visit Travancore. The Oxford 
Pniversity Press deserves our congratulations for such an 
excellent production — well-planned, well-written and well- 
illustrated. 

D. V. Potdar 
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English Translation of the Review of the 
Descriptive eatalogae of the Govt. eoUection 
of the Manuscilpts deposited at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
published in 

Ananda Bazar Patrika of the 16th August 1936. Page 15. 


“Descriptive catalogue of the Government collection of manus- 
cripts deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute ; 
vol. XII and vol. XVII, Parts I and II; prices Rs. 5/-, Rs 4/- 
and Rs. 4/- respectively. Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona is well- 
known for its researches in Indian antiquities and its reputation 
in this line is established beyond question. As a recognition 
of this the Government of Bombay has made over its collection 
of manuscripts, numbering no less than 20,000, to the Institute 
and has also provided for grants to help its work. The authorities 
of the Institute have taken great pains in classifying this huge 
collection and are now engaged in bringing out descriptive cata- 
logues of each class. 

Of these catalogues vol. XIT and vol. XVII parts I and II 
are at present under* our review. Vol. XII contains catalogue 
of manuscripts belonging to the groups of ‘ Alamkara’, ‘Sangit’ 
and * Xatya ’. Both the parts of vol. XVII contain Jaina 
Agamika literature. The descriptive fiats of ‘ Alamkara manus 
cripts in vol. XII number 308, those of ‘‘Sangit * number 24 and 
those of ‘ Natya ’ number 15. The. first^part of vol. XVII ( Jaina 
Agamika literature ) contains desoriptions of 181 manuscripts 
dealing with eleven ‘ Angas of 84 dedling with twelve upangas, 
of 94 dealing with ten Prakirnas and of 74 dealing with Supple- 
mentary Prakirnas. The secqnd'part of this volume contains 
desoriptions of 174 manuscripts dealing with six ‘ oheda sutras 
and 36 manuscripts dealing with two ‘ ohulika sutras . Over and 
above this description of manuscripts there are many other 
useful informations in these volumes relating to the library and 
researches of the Institute, 



Tile method adopted in describing the manusoripts in these 
^■‘atalogues is as follows* — 

Title of the manuscript, its measure, number of pages, number 
'^f lilies and letters in each page, condition, age, author, subject- 
matter, commencement, conclusion, approximate date of oomposh 
tion and its reference in other places. One can form an idea 
about the manuscripts hy studying their descriptions in these 
catalogues. 

The importance and usefulness of the publication of these 
catalogues cannot be over-estimated If similar catalogues are 
prepared of the collections of manusoripts in other parts of India 
that would give us an idea of the total amount of this national 
Wealth. In this matter the example set by the Bombay govern- 
ment should be followed in other provinces as well. Moreover 
fche authorities in charge of the orthodox old seats of learning 
in India should also join in this endeavour. 

Those who want to carry on researches in Indian antiquities 
^nd old Sanskrit literature should consider such catalogues as 
boons. A previous study of thqm is sure to give the research 
workers a correct guidance as to the line they should take, the 
Jnaterials they would require as well as where those materials 
would be available. 
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COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF INDIA* 

( Epic and Pauranio Sources ) 

BY 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, m. a., b. l., p1i. d. 

DAKSINAPATHA OR SOUTHERN REGION 
♦ ♦ 

Athapare janapadft DaksinapathavasinaK i 
PundraSca Keralasoaiva Go-langulastathaiva ca n 
Sailusa Musika^caiva kusuma nama vasakah I 
Maharastra Mahisaka Kalingascaiva sarvva^ah tl 
Abklrali SahavaiMkya Adhakya Sabarasoa ye I 
Pulinda Vindhyamauleya Vaidarbba Dandakaii SaJia l» 
Paurika Maulikascaiva A&maka Bhogabardbanali I 
Naisikak Kuntala Andhra Udbhida Vanadarakah ii 

( Mark. P. 57. 45-48 ), 

“ Now the other peoples who dwell in the Southern Region 
are the Pundras, the Keralas, the Golangulas, also the Sailuaas, 
and Musikas, the Kusumas, the Namavasakas, the Maharastras, 
the Mahisakas, and Kalingas on all sides, Abhiras and VaiMkyas, 
the Adhakyas, and the Sabaras, the Pulindas, the Yindhyamaul- 
eyas, the people of Vidarbha, and the Dandakas, the Paurikas, 
and the Maulikas, the Amakas, the Bhogavardhanas, the Naisi- 

* Continued from Vol. XVIt part iii pp. ^17—243. 
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Trftg, the Kuntalas, the Andhras, the Udfahidas, the Vanadarakas, 
these are the peoples of the countries of the Southern region, *' 

Fmdras — It is curious that the Fundras are mentioned as a 
people of the South, for, they are in fact an eastern people and 
have been already referred to as such. Both the Vayu and Matsya 
Puranas ( XLV. 124 and CXIII. 46 respectively ) read PSndyas 
which is undoubtedly the correct reading. The PSndyas were a 
well-known Southern people with their capital at ( Daksina ) 
Mathura or modern Madura. The country of the Pandyas compris- 
ed the modern districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. The PSndyas 
are often mentioned in the MahabhSrata, and sometimes in the 
It3.mSyana as well, e. g., in the Kiskindhya Kanda ( XLI. 15 and 
25 ) Vide my “ Ancient India Tribes, vol. II., Ohap. IV. 

Kemlaa — Evidently this is a mistake for Keralas which is the 
reading of the Vayu ( XLV. 124 ) and Matsya (O XIII. 46) Puranas 
as well as of the Bhisma Parva of the MahabhSrata ( IX. 352 and 
365 ). According to the Mahabharata the Keralas seem to have 
been a forest tribe ( Sabha P. XXX 1174-75 ). In historical times 
they are often associated with the Colas and Pandyas, e. g,, as 
early as in the records of Atoka. This is upheld by the Hari- 
vamta as well ( XXXIL 1836 ). 

Oor-langulaa — No people of this name are known. The Matsya 
PurSna reads Colas and Kulyas (CXIII. 43), and the Vayu Oaulyas 
and Kulyas instead ( XLV. 124 ). The Colas ( Oaulyas ) were a 
well-known people and were famous from very early times, be- 
ing mentioned as early as in the inscriptions of Atoka, as one of 
the four tribes of the far south. The Kulyas are not met witn 
anywhere ; but undoubtedly they are the same people as the Kolas 
mentioned more than once in the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XXX 
1171 ; Atvamedha P, LXXXIII. 2476-7 ). But the people cannot 
satisfactorily be identified. 

^ailu^s— The Vayu ( XLV. 125 ) and the Matsya ( CXIII. 47 ) 
Puranas read Setukas instead ; but none of the names can be 
identified* But Pargiter^s suggestion ^ that they* might mean 
the people who lived near the Setu of Rama is ingenious 
and may not altogether be improbable, specially in view of 


} Mark. P* 332, note. 
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the fact that they are mentioned in connection with people of 
the far south. 

Musikaa — The Matey a PurSna reads Sutikas instead ( CXIII, 
47 ). The Bhisma Parva list reads just as in the MSrkandeya 
Parana, but elsewhere it mentions another Southern people 
called Musakas. It is difficult to identify them, 

Kusumas — The variants are Kumanas ( Vayu, XLV. 125 ), and 
Kupathas ( Matsya, CXIII. 47). Pargiter suggests an identifica- 
tion with the Eurubas or Kurumbas ' who were the same as the 
Pallavas, an important tribe of the Deccan. 

Nama-Vasakas — The Vayu PurS.na reads ( XLV. 125 ) Vana- 
vasikas, and the Bhisma Parva list Vanavasakas ( IX. 366 ) 
which is undoubtedly the correct reading. Doubtless they refer 
to the people of the kingdom of VanavasI, a well-known region 
of the South in histoiical times, and not unknown to the author 
of the Harivamsa ( XCV. 5213 and 5231-3 ). The Matsya PurSna 
reads Vaji-Vasikas ( CXIII, 47 ) which is apparently incorrect. 

MaharUstras — The well-known people of Maharastra country, 
identical with the Rathikas and Maharathis of early inscriptions. 
In the 7th century A. D. the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Tuan 
Chwang visited the Maharastra country. The Matsya Purana 
reads Nava-rastras ( CXIII. 47 ), a people located by the Maha- 
bharata near the land of the Kurus ( Sabha P. XXX. 1110 ; Virata 
P. 1, 11-12 ). 

MUhisakaa — or the Mahisikas ( Matsya P. CXIII. 47 ). Doubt- 
less they are identical with the Mahismakas of the Mahabbarata 
( A^vamedha P. LXXXIII. 2475-7 ), the people of Mahlsmatl or 
Mandhata, identical with modern Mahesvara or the Xarmada. 
Mahlsmatl was an ancient and famous city ( Mbh. Sabha P. XXX. 
1125-63 ), and was the border city whence began the western 
country ( Mahlsmatya parntah pascaddesa ) In the Sutta-Nipata 
commentary Mahlsmati is mentioned as an important city 
(Vol. II, p. 583). 

Kalingas — The Kalingas in ancient historical tradition in the 
Puranas as well as in the epics are always associated with the 


1 Ibid. P, 332, note. 
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Angas and Vangas. According to the Harivamsa the Kalihgas 
along with the Angas, Vangas, Suhnras and Pundras are said to 
have been descended from five eponymous brothers ( Mbh, Adi. 
P. CIV. 4217-21 ; Hariv. XXXL 1684-93 ). The Mahabharata 
tells us that the river Vaitarani flowed through the country 
(Adi. R COXV. 7820-24) and the Mahendra mountains were 
within its southern limits ( Raghu V. IV. 38 ). Kalinga thus 
seems to have been conterminous with modern Orissa within 
the district of Ganjam. 

Abhlras — The Abhiras of the Deccan must be a branch of the 
northern tribe of the same name. (For the migration of the tribe 
to different regions in the north and south see my Ancient Indian 
Tribes Vol. II, pp. 51-54 ). The Matsya Purana reads Karusas 
instead, the same as Xarusas ( For Karusas or Karusas see my 
Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. If, pp. ^1-33 ). 

Vaisdcyas — The variants are Esikas ( Vayu P. XLV. 126) 
and Aisikas (Matsya P. CXITI. 48 ) ; but it is difficult to identify 
them. 

Adhahyas — The Vayu and Matsya Puranas (XLV. 126 and 
CXTIL 48 respectively ) read Atavyas which is no doubt the 
correct reading. Atavl as a city of the Deccan is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XXX. 1176 ). The Atavyas were 
certainly the same as the Atavikas of the Allahabad Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta, who were perhaps aboriginal tribes dwell- 
ing in the jungle tracts of Central India. 

^aharas — Admittedly they were an aboriginal tribe mentioned 
in the Ramayana ( Adi K. I, 59 5 Aranya X. LXXVII. 6-32) as 
well as in the Mahabharata ( Santi P. LXV. 2429 ; CLXVIII 
6294-6303 ; CLXXIII 6445 ) as living in the forest regions of 
Central India and the Deccan. The Sabaras can still be found 
in the interiors of Orissa; as well as in those of Central India 
and the Deccan under the names of Sabar, Saur, etc. (For 
references to the tribe see Indian Culture, VoL I, no 2, p 305). 
They are almost always associated with such rude non- Aryan 
tribes as the Pulindas, Mutibas, Abhlras, Pukkusas etc. 

PuUndas — The Pulindas are referred to in the Puranas as 
dwelling in the northem and western regions as well. Apparently 
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they were a rude noa- Aryan tribe scattered in different parts of 
India. The Pulindas of the Daksinapatha were probably an off- 
shoot of the northern Pulindas. ( For a deatileJ account of the 
tribe see Indian Culture, VoL T, no. 3, pp. 383-4 ). For an origin 
of the Pulindas, Vide Mah5vaih^a ( P. T. S. ) p. 69. 


Vindhya-mauleyas — The Matsya Parana erroneously reads 
Vindhya-pusikas ( OXIII. 48 X but the Vayu reads Vindhya- 
miillkas ( XLV. 126 ). Ho particular people of the name are 
known, but the name may mean the “ people who live at the 
foot of the Vindhyas. ”. 

Vidarhhas — The Vidarbhas were a famous people and known 
from very early times ; their country was one of the most 
renowned kingdoms in the Deccan. In the time of the Aitareya 
Brahmana ( Vlt. 34 ), Bhima was the king of Vidarbha. The 
country is also mentioned in the Jaiminlya Brahmana { II, 440 ; 
Ved. Ind. II, 297 ) as also in a number of Jatakas. It seems to 
have been one of the earliest Aryan kingdotns In the Deccan. 
According to the Pauranic account of the Y4davas, Vidarbha, 
the eponymous leader of the Vidarbhas was a Yadava ( Matsya. 
XLIV. 36 ; Vayu, 95. 35-36 ). According to the Mabhabharata 
(111.73. 1-2) as well as the Harivam^a ( Yisnu Parva, 60) 
Kundina, represented by the modern town of Xaundin- 
yapura in Amaraoti, on the banks of the VardhS, was the capital 
of the Vidarbha country. Its most famous king, according to 
epic tradition ( Mbh. Vana P CXVII. 6590—1 ) was Bhlsmaka. 

Daridalms— They are undoubtedly the people dwelling in the 
Dandaka forests, made famous in the R§.m§.yana in connection 
with the story of Kama’s exile. According to the description 
as given in the Bamayana, the forest seems to have covered 
almost the whole of Central India from the Bundelkhand region 
to the Godavari ( J. R. A. S., 1894 p. 241 ; cf. Fausboll Jataka, 
Vol. Y. p. 29 ), but the Mahabharata seems to limit the Dandaka 
forest to the source of the Godavari ( Sabha P. XXX. 1169 ; Vana 


P. LXXXV. 8183-4 ) . . . w wt xr 

Paurikaa — The Vayu Purana reads Paunikas instead ( XLV. 

127 ), perhaps erreneously. According to the HaiivamSa, Punka 
was a city in the Mahismatl kingdom ( XCV. 5220-8 ). It is 
not improbable that PurikS was the city of the Pautikas, 
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Maulikaa — The Vayu Parana reads Maunikas ( XLV. 137 ) 
instead ; the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharata refers to a people 
named Mauleyas. The Maulikas were evidently the people of 
Mulaka mentioned in the Parayanavagga of the Sutta Nipata. 

( For an account of the Mulakas see ray Ancient Indian Tribes, 
Vol, II, p. 26 ). 

Aimahas — They are a famous ancient Indian tribe referred to 
in ancient Greek accounts and Sanskrit and Pali literature. 

( For a full account of the tribe, see my Ancient Indian Tribes, 
p. 86 ). 

Bhogavardhanas — The tribe cannot satisfactorily be identified, 
Bhogavadham occurs in the Barhut Inscriptions ( Vide Barua 
and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 15, ). 

Naidkas — The Vayu Parana reads Nairnikas ( XLV. 127 ) 
but none of these names can be identified. Pargiter suggests an 
identification with the NSsikyas or the people of Nasik, mentioned 
in the Markandeya Purana ( LVIII. 24 ), 

Kuntalas — The Kuntalas were a well-known people of the 
South, mentioned in the Mahabharata ( Bhisma P. IX. 367 , 
Karpa P. XX, 779) as well as in inscriptions. They occupied a 
region almost conterminous with the Kanarese districts. 

Andhras — The Vayu Purana reads Andhras instead (XLV, 
127 ) which is undoubtedly the correct reading. They were a 
famous and well-known people who founded a kingdom in the 
third century A. D. In very early times they seem to have 
been rude people ( Sabha P. TV. 119 ; XXX. 1175 ; Vana P. LI. 
1988 ), and were probably non- Aryans, for they are always 
mentioned with such tribes as the Pulindas, Sabaras, Kiratas, 
Abhiras, etc. 

Udbhidas The tribe cannot be identified. 

Vana^dSrakas— The Vayu Purana reads Nala-Kalikas (XLV 
127 ). The tribe cannot be identified. 
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Aparantan nivodha me \ 

SuryarakalL Kalivala Durgascaiiikafcaili saha II 
PulindaSca SumlnaSoa Rupapah Svapadaili saha I 
Tatha Kurutnxnascaiva Sarvve caiva Kathaksarah ti 
Nasikyavasca ye c'anye ye caivottaranarmmadah I 
Bhirukacoha samaheyah saha Sarasvatairapi II 
Kasmirasca Surastra^oa -5.vantyascarbudaili saha I 

Ityete hyaparantah 

( Markandeya Parana, 57. 49-52 ) 
“Hear from me the names of the Western peoples ^ the 
Suryarakas, the ELalibalas and the Durgas, and the Anikatas, 
and the Pulindas, and the Sumlnas, the Rapapas, and the 
SvSpadas, and the Kuruminas, and all the Kathaksaras, and the 
others who are called Nasikyavas and the others who live on the 
north bank of the Narmada the Bhirukacchas, and the Maheyas, 
and the Sarasvatas also and the KsSmlras, and the Surastras, 
and the Avantyas and the A.rbudas also. These are the western 
people. *’ 

( Pargiter. Mark P. , pp. 338-40 ), 
Suryarakas — Doubtless this is a misreading for Surparakas. 
The Surparaka country was known from very early times, and 
is celebrated in the Mahabharata in connection with the legend 
of Rama Jamadagnya ( Vana P. LXXXV. 8185). There it is 
located in the western region, but some passages seem to locate 
it in the south as well ( Sabha P. XXX. 1169, Vana P. LXXXVIIL 
8337 ). This does not mean that there were two Surparakas ; the 
fact is that the situation of Surparaka has been interpreted 
in some passages as west and in other passages as south, because 
it was near the southern sea in the western region. According 
to the same tradition the country was situated on the sea near 
Prabhasa ( Vana P. OXVIII. 10221-7 ) identical with modern 
Somanath in Kathiawar. The city of Surparaka, identical with 
the modern town of Sopara near Bassein, is said to have been 
founded by Rama Jamadagnya ( Hariv. XOVL 5300 ). 

Xa&mZas— The Vayu Parana reads Kolavanas (XLV. 128), 
but none of the names is identifiable. 
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Durga- 'ThSk Bhlsma Parva list ( IX. 359 ) of the Mahabharata 
gives a similar name, Durgalas, but the names are not identifiable 

Anlkalas — The Vayu Parana reads Kolavanas (XLV. 128) 
but the names are not identifiable. 

Puhndas— The Vayu Purana reads Paleyas (XLV. 129 
and Matsya Kuliyas ( OXIII. 49 ). These names are not identi- 
fiable For the Pulindas, however, see note on the tribe above. 

Suminas — The Vayu Purana ( XLV. 139 ) reads Suralas and 
the Matsya SirUlas ( CXIII. 49 ). None of these names are 
identifiable. 

Eupapas — The variants are Rupasas ( VSyu, XLV. 129 ; 
Matsya, OXIII. 49) and Rupavahikas ( Bhisma P. IX. 351), 
They are not identifiable. 

Svapadaa — The Vayu and Matsya read Tapasas ( XLV. 129; 
OXIII. 49 respectively ), They are not identifiable. 

Kururmns — The variants are Turasitas ( VSyu, XLV. 129 ), 
Taittirikas ( Matsya, OXIII. 49 ) which is almost similar to 
Tittiras ( Bhisma P. L. 3084 ) They cannot be identified. 

Nasikyavas — The Nasikyas are certainly the people of Nasik, 
The Matsya Purana reads Vasikas which is evidently a mistake. 

Kathaksaras — The Vayu Purana reads Paraksaras ( XLV. 
139 ) and the Matsya Karaskaras ( OXIII. 49 ). They are not 
identifiable. 

Bhirukacchas — The Matsya Purana reads Bharukacchaa (OXIII. 
50) who are the same people, namely the Bbrgukaechas of 
Sanskrit literature. Bhrgukaooha, Bharukaccha, Bhirukaocha 
are all identifiable with the modern Broach or Bharuch which is 
the Barygaza of early Greek geographers. 

Maheyaa — They must have been the people dwelling along the 
banks of the Mahi. The Maheyas are the same as the Mahikas 
of the Bhisma Parva list ( IX. 354 ). 

Sarasvatas — The Vayu Parana reads Sahasas and SS^vatas in* 
stead ( XLV. 130 ) ; but these names are not identifiable. The 
Sarasvatas are of course the people dwelling along the Sarasvati, 
the river that flows into the sea past PrabhSsa, i e. modern Som- 
nath{Vana P. LXXXII. 5002-4; Salya P. XXXVI. 2048-51). 

S&stniras Evidently it is a misreading, for the KS^mlras 
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can in no located in the western region. The Vayu Pura^a 

reads Kacchviyas ( XliV. 131 ) and the Matsya Kacohikas 
(0XIIL51); these are undoubtedly the correct readings and 
mean the people of Kaooha or Cutch. 

Surastraa — ■ The Surastras are frequently mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, and were a famous people. ( For an account of 
the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. II. pp. 33 ff. ). 

AvarUyas — ^They are undoubtedly the people of Avantl (For an 
account of the tribe see my Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, 
Vol. I. pp. 139-155 ). But the reading as given in the Vayu and 
Matsya Puranas ( XLV. 131 and OXIII. 51 respectively ) is per- 
haps better. They read Anarta whose capital was Dvaraka or 
Dvaravatl, the modern Dwarka on the sea-shore, ( Santi P. 
OOOXLI. 13955 ; Hariv. OXIIL 6365-6 ). 

ArPudaa — They must have been the people dwelling on the 
mount Arbuda which is the ancient name for Mount Abu. 

PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES OF THE VINDHYAN REGION 

Srnu Vindhyanivasinak » 

SarajaSca Xarh^Sca Xeraiaiootkalai^ saha l 
Uttamarna DatarnaSoa Bhojyah Kisfcindhakaih saha » 
Tosalah KoSalaScaiva Traipura Vaiditastatha I 
Tumburastumbulasioaiva Patavo Naisadhaih saha ll 
Annajastustikara^ca Vlrahotrahyavantayah i 
Ete janapadah Sarve Vindhyaprsthanivasinah U 

( Markandeys Purana, 57, 53-55 ). 

“ Hear the inhabitants of the Vindhya Mountaina The Sar- 
ajas, and Xarusas, and the Keralas, and Utkalas, the Uttamarnas, 
and the Dasarnas, the Bhojyas, and the Kiskindhak^ the 
To&alas, and the Ko^aias, the Traipuras and the Vaidisas, the 
Tnmburas, and the Tumbulas, the Patus and the NaisadhM, 
Annajas, and the Tustikaras, the Virahotras and the Avantis. 
All these people dwell on the slopes of the Vindhya Mounter^ 

( Pargiter, Mark. P. pp. 340*44 }. 

Sarajaa— The Vayu and Matsya Purana read Malavas ( XLV. 
132 and CXIIL 53 respectively ), which no doubt correct 

reading. The Malavas, it is well-known, had settlements in 

% [ Annai^ B. O. B. 1. } 
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different parts of India ( For an account of the tribe see my 
Andent Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 37 ff. ) ; the tribe referred to 
hero may probably mean that branch of the Malavas which settled 
in and around that portion of Malwa which borders on the Vin- 
dhyas* The Malavas are again and again mentioned in the Mahs- 
bhaxata ( Sabha P. XXXIII. 1270, LI. 1871 ; Vana P. OOLIII 
15256, etc. ). 

KarU^s — They are the same as the Karusas, and Karusakas 
( For an account of the tribe, see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II. pp- 31-33 ). 

Koralas — This is undoubtedly wrong, for the Keralas cannot 
in any way be placed on the slopes of the V indhyas, they being 
a people of the far South. The Vayu (XLV. 132 ) and the Matsya 
Puranas ( GXIII. 52 ) read Mekalas which seems to be the cor- 
rect reading. The Mekalas are those people who dwelt on the 
Mekala hills and the country around. They are coupled in early 
Indian literature and inscriptions either with the Ambasthas or 
with the Utkalas. ( Bhisma P. IX 348 ; Drona P. IV. 122 etc. ), 
( For an account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II. p. 28 ). 

Utkalas — They were a well-known people in ancient India 
though they are not often mentioned in the epics. According 
to the Baghuvam^ ( IV. 38 ), their territory bordered in tiie 
east on the river Xapiia, probably the modern Xasai in Midnapur. 
Utkala seems to have comprised the southern portion of Ohotanag- 
pur and almost the whole of the modern province of Orissa except 
Purl and Outtaok. 

Utlamari^as — The Matsya PurSna reads Aundramasas ( OXIII. 
52 ) but none of these names are identifiable. The Uttamarnas 
are however presumably the Uttamas of Bhisma Parva list 
( IX. 348 ) of the MahSbharata. 

DaiSrpas — They are evidently the people of the country water- 
ed by the river of the same name identified with the modern 
Dasan, a tributary of the Jumna The capital of the country 
was Vidita, situated on the river Vetravatl, the modern Betwa, 
The people and their kingdom are referred to frequently in the 
Mahabharata ( Adi. P. OXIII. 4449 ; Vana P. LXIX, 2707-8 ; 
Udyoga P. OXC-OXCIII ; Bhisma P. IX 348, 350, 363 , Vide 
also my Ancient Indian Tribes, VoL II, pp. 29-30 ). 
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Bhojyas — ■ The VSyu ( XLV. 132 ) and Matsya PurSnas ( CXIII 
52) read Bhojas which is undoubtedly a better and more pro- 
bable reading. It is well-known that the Bhojas who are fre- 
quently mentioned in the Mahabh5rata ( Vana P. XIV 629 
XX. 791, CXVL 10172-6, COLIII. 15245 ; Mausala P.’ VIL 
244-45 : Hariv. XXXVII. 1980-87, etc. ) were a Yadava tribe 
and dwelt in north-eastern Gujrat. The Bhojas referred to 
here may have been a branch of the main tribe inhabiting 
the western slopes of the Vindhyas. ( For further details re- 
garding the tribe see my “ Some Ancient Indian Tribes, ” Indian 
Oultnre, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 384-86 ). 

Kiskmdhakas — It is doubtful that they are identical with the 
people of Kiskindhya mentioned in the Ramayana, for Kiskindhya 
of Ramayana was situated far below in the South. In the 
oiroumstances it is not easy to identify the tribe. 

Toaalaa — The Matsya Purana reads Stosalas ( CXIII. 53 ) 
evidently erroneously, for Tosalas is correct reading meaning 
the people of Tosali or Tosala and the adjoining region. Tosali 
or Tosala was name of a country as well as of a city. The city 
of Tosali was the seat of the provincial government of Xalinga 
in the days of Asoka ; while the country or janapada of “ Amita- 
Tosala ” is referred to in the Gandavyuha ' along with its city 
Tosala. In Pauranio literature, Tosala is always associated with 
Daksina Kosala, and distinguished from Kalihga. Tosala in 
mediseaval times seems to have been div.ded into two parts: 
Daksina Tosala and Uttara Tosala (Ep. Ind. IX. 286; XV. 3). 
The city of Tosala seems to have been the same as Tosalei of 
Ptolemy. 

Kosalaa — These are undoubtedly the people of Maha-Kosala 
or Daksina— Kosala, well-known in early literature and inscrip- 
tions. Vide my Ancient Indian Tribes, pp. 34-85. 

Traiptfos — ^They are the people of Tripurl or Tripura which 
was both a city and a country. The city of Tripurl was the capital 
of the Cedi kingdom. It was a well-known city that derived its 
name from three cities or tri—pura once in possession of the asuras 
^ Sabha P. XXX. 1164 ; Vana P. COLIII. 15246 ; KarnaP. XXXIII 

^ Levi, JPre—A.ryan et Pre -Dravtdian dans I ‘ Inde, J A , Jul. Sept. 1923. 
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and XXXIV ). In the time of the Guptas Tripuri-visaya was 
formed into a province under a viceroy ; it roughly corresponded 
to the modern Jubbulpur region which was the ancient CJedi 
country. 

Vaidiias — ^Tbese are undoubtedly the people of Vidita, a 
famous city of early times, the capital of the DaSarna country, 
both immortalised by Kalidasa in his Meghadutam. Vidisa is 
probably the modern Bes-nagar, close to Bhilsa ; it was situated 
on the river Vetravatl, modern Betwa. 

Tuniburaa and Tumbulas — The Matsya PurEna reads Tumburas 
( CXIIL 53 ) and the Bhisma Parva gives ( L. 2084 ) Tumbumaa. 
Closely allied to them were probably the Tumbulas where the 
Vayu and Matsya PurEnas read Tumuras and Tumbaras 
respectively. These names cannot be identified. 

Patus — The VSyu PurEna reads Satsuras ( XLV. 133 ) and 
Matsya Fadgamas ( CXIIL 53 ). None of these names are 
identifiable. 

Nca^dhaa — or Nisadhas, the people of Nisadha. ( For an 
account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II. pp. 63ff. ). 

Annajaa — Evidently this, and the Matsya PurSna read- 
ing of Arupas ( OXIII. 54 ), are erroneous. The VEyu Purana 
reads Anupas (XLV. 134) which undoubtedly is correct. The 
country of the Anupas must have been situated somewhere on the 
sea. King KSrttavIrya ( Vana P. CXVI. 10189-90 ) as well as 
king Nala lorded over the Anupa country ( Bhisma P. XOV. 4210 ) 
which is probably to be sought for somewhere near SurSStra and 
Anarta with which the Harivainia associates Anupa ( XOIV. 
5142-80 ). Evidently the country was included within the 
sphere of the MShismatl. 

Tustikdraa — Doubtless it is a misreading. The VEyu PurSna 
reads Tundikeras ( XLV. 134 ) which is supported by the MahS- 
bhSrata ( Dropa P. XVII. 691 ; Kama P. V. 138 ) and the Hari- 
vamta ( XXXIV. 1895 ). According to the HarivaxfaSa, they 
belonged to the Haihaya race ( ibid ). The tribe seems to have 
left their trace in the little town of Tepdukhera, a little to the 
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north of the source of the Narmada ( Pargiter, Mark. P. p. 344 
note ). The Matsya Purana reading of Saundikeras is incorrect. 

Virahotras — ^The Vayu and Matsya Puranas read Vltihotras 
(XLV. 134 ; OXIII. 54) which is undoubtedly correct. Presumab* 
ly they were descended from king Vftihotra and were a branch 
of the Haihaya race ( Hariv. XXXIV. 1895 ) A variant of their 
name is given in the Drona Parva of the Mahabharata (LXX. 
2436). The name Vlrahotra or Varahotra is met with in the 
Ssnci Inscriptions of the 2nd century B. C. 

A^atU^a — They were an important tribe in ancient India who 
had their capital at Ujjain. ( For a fuller account of the tribe 
see my Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. I., pp. 139-155 ). 

PARVATASRAYIN OR THE PEOPLE OF THE 
MOUNTAIN ( OB HIMALAYAN ) REGION 

Ato d6san pravaksyami parvvata^rayinatca ye I 
Nlhara Hamsamarga^ca Koravo gurganah Khasah II 
Kunta-PravaranaScaiva Urna Darvva Sakrtrakah I 
Trigartta Malavasoaiva Kiratastamasaih saha II 

(Mark. P. Chap. 57. 56-57 ). 

“ Next I will tell you also the names of the countries which 
rest against the Mountains ( i. e. , the countries of the Himalayan 
region). The Niharas, and the Hamsamargas, the Xurus, the 
Gurganas, the Xhasas, and the Kunta— pravaranas, the Urnas, 
the Darvas, the Sakrtrakas, the Trigarttas, the Galavas, the 
Xiratas and the Tamasas. ” 

( Pargiter, Mark. P. pp. 345-47 ). 

Nih^as — The Yayu Purana reads Nigarharas ( XLV. 135 ) 
and the Matsya Niraharas (OXIII. 55). None of these names 
are identifiable ; but Niharas may generally mean those people 
dwelling on the snowy ( nlhara ) slopes of the Himalayas. 

Hamsamargas— They cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

Kurus— These must be the Uttara Kurus, a semi-mythical 
country referred to frequently in both the epics as well as in 
early Pali Uterature. Their country cannot deflnitely be identi- 
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fled, but presumably it was somewhere beyond Kasmir on the 
other side of the Himalayas. 

Gurgazuzs — The Matsya Purana reads A- pathas ( OXIII. 55 ). 
But none of them can be identified. 

Khasas — The Khasas presumably a non-Aryan tribe, and 
foreign as well. In the epic tradition the Khasas are associated 
with tUe Sakas, Daradas etc. ( Sabha, P. LI. 1859 ; Drona P. XL 
399 ; and OXXI, 4846-47 ), and were considered mlecchas (Hariv. 
XOV. 6440-41. XIV. 784 ). 

Kunfa-pravaravas — ^The Vayu PurSna reads Kusa-prSvaranas 
( XLV. 136 ). The Mahabharata often ( e. g., Sabha P. LI. 1875 ; 
Bhisma P. LI 2103 ) speaks of a people called Karna-pravarnas 
who probably are meant But they cannot definitely be 
identified. 

Vrijas — They have already been mentioned as a northern 
people. 

Ddrvas — The have also been mentioned as a northern people. 

Sakrtrakas — Perhaps the Sakridgrahas of the Bhisma Parva 
list ( IX. 373 ) are meant. They were a rude non-Aryan tribe, 
but they cannot definitely be identified. 

Trigaritas—¥oT a full account of the tribe see my Ancient 
Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 55 ff. 

Qalavas — They were probably those people who claimed their 
descent from sage Galava, but they cannot be definitely identified. 

Kiratas — They were a rude non- Ary an tribe distributed in 
different regions of India. ( For a full account of the tribe see 
Indian Culture, Vol. I, on. 3. pp. 381-82 my article on “ Some 
Ancient Indian Tribes ” ). 

Tamasas — They have already been mentioned as a northern 
people, but cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF INDIA ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO THE POSITION OF THE KURMA 

Here we practically come to an end of the geographical { «. c 
Navakhanda) canto •(!. e. Chap. 57 ) of the Markandeya Purapa, 
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which in fact contains the strictly geographical information of 
other major Puri.nas. But the Markandeya has also another 
section ( Ohap. 58, i. e., the Kurmavibhaga or the Kurma nirasa ) 
containing a list of countries and peoples of India arranged 
according to the position of the country conceived as a tortoise 
as it lies on the water resting upon Tisnu and looking Eastwards. 
This arrangement is based, on earlier astronomical works like 
those of ParaSara and Varahamihira. This chapter though not 
strictly geographical contains valuable topographical informa- 
tion. Most of these countries and peoples have already been 
mentioned in the Havakhanda section but there are good many 
names which are new, though quite a number of them cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. Here I propose to deal with only the 
additional names of peoples and countries mentioned in the 
Kurma Vibhaga. 

( a ) In the middle of the tortoise 

The Vedamantras and the Vimandavyas cannot satisfactorily 
be identified. 

halvas, Salyas and Salveyas are one and the same people, and 
are frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata, where their loca- 
tion is suggested to have been nejar the Kurus and_ Trigarttas 
( Virata P. I. 11-13 ; XXX ). The story of Satyavan, a Salya 
( or Salva ) prince and Savitrl, a Madra princess, is quite well- 
known. In the time of the Kuruksetra war the ^Salva king 
was an important personage, a brother of King SiSupSla of 
Cedi ( Hariv. OVIII. 6029, Vana P. XIV. 620-7 ). The Salyas 
seem to have occupied some region west of the Aravalli hills 
and not very far from Krsna’s country, for, in the HarivamSa 
the Sslva king is said to have once attacked Dvaravatl, but was 
killed by Krsna in retaliation ( Drona P. XL 395). 

It is difficult to say where the Xlpas had their habitat : but 
one can gather that they descended from king Xlpa, a Paurava, 
who had his capital in Kampilya. modern Zampil on the 
( Mbh. A.di. P. OXXXVIII. 5512-13 ; Matsya P. XLIX. 52 and 53 ; 
Hariv. XX. 1060-73 ). Later, they came to be regarded as degrad- 
ed ( Sabha. P. XLIX. 1804 ; L. 1844 ). 

The Sakas were a well-known foreign tribe, classed with the 
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Yavanas, Kambojas, Pahlavas, Tukharas, Khasas, ©to., and con- 
sidered mleochas in Indian historical tradition as contained in 
the Epics and Puranas. 

Ujjibanas are difficult to be identified ; but Pargiter suggests 
their probable association with Urjihana, a town situated south- 
east of HastinSpur, identical probably with Ujhani about 11 miles 
south-west of Budaon. 

The Ghosa-SSmkhyas cannot be identified. 

DharmSranya is to be identified with a forest near Gaya (Vans 
P. LXXXrV. 8063-4 ; Anu^asana P. XXV. 1744 ; CLXV. 7655 ; 
Vana P. LXXXVII. 8304-8 ). 

The Jyotisikas and the Gauragriveis cannot be satisfactorily 
identified, nor can we identify definitely the Sahketas, the Eahkas 
the MSrutas, the Kala-Xotisas, the Pasandas, and the Xapihgalas. 

The Kuruvahyas must necessarily include the Kurus, but it 
is difficult to say who are the other races meant. 

The Bdumbaras are certainly the Audumbaras of the Mahi- 
bharata ( Sabha P. LI. 1869 ). Lassen identifies IJdumbara coun- 
try with Cutch ( Ind. Att. map. ) ; but this is doubtful, for, here 
they are placed in the Madhyade^a. There was a river Udumba* 
ravatl in the South ( Hariv. CLXVIII. 9511 ). 

The Gajahvayas are the same as the people of HastinSpura 
which is also known as Gajapura, Gajahvaya, GajasShvays, 
KSgapura, NagasShvaya, VSranahvaya and Varana-sShvaya, 
in the Mahabhirata. All the names are coined by playing on the 
meaning of the word ‘ hast! i. e, elephant. 

( b ) Jn the face of the Tortoise 

The Vadana-danturas, the CandreSvaras, the cannibals dwell- 
ing on the seacoast, and the EkapSdapas cannot be identified. 

The Subhras were the same people as the Suhmas. 

The mention of the Khasas as situated in different parts of the 
Tortoise’s body suggests that the tribe, a mleccha one, was dis- 
tributed over different localities of India ; so with the Abhirss 
and similar tribes. 

The Lauhityas are certainly those people dwelling along the 
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Laohitya river, i. e. the Brahmaputra. Thia is further supported 
by the fact that they are mentioned just after the Pr5gjyotiaas. 

The Ka&ayas probably mean the people of £a§I, if so they are 
certainly misplaced here. 

The Mekhalamustas is a curious reading ; almost certainly it 
stands for the Mekalas and the Amhasthas, mixed up by the 
copyist in a curious compound. For an account of the two tribes 
see my Ancient Indian Tribes, VoL II, pp. 28 and 34-36 ). 

The Vardhamanas are certainly the people who lived in the 
ancient visaya or bhuJcti of VardhamSna identical with modern 
Bnrdwan. 

( c ) In the Tcrtoiao's fore-fod 

The Jatharas, the Mrsikas, the Urdhva— Karnas, the H9.rikelas, 
the Dharmadvlpas, the Blikas, the VySghragrlvas, the MahS- 
grlvas, the Haimakutas ( the Himalayas cannot be meant here ) 
and the Kakulalakas cannot be identified ; some of these names 
are indeed fanciful. 

The Katakasthalas are indeed the people of Kataka ( modern 
Cuttack ). 

The naked Harikas may mean the Hadis of modern times, an 
aboriginal tribe, now found scattered all over western Bengal 
and Orissa. 

The Hisadas were an aboriginal race dwelling generally in 
forest tracts. ( For an account of the tribe see my Ancient 
Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 63-64 ). 

The Parna— Savaras were evidently a branch of the Savaras 
who lived on leaves or who wore leaves. 

( d ) In the Tortoise’s right flank 
Lanka is Ceylon. 

The Kalajinas, the ^ailikas, the Nikatas, the Sarvas, the 
Akanin people, the Gonarddhas, the Eolagiras, those who in- 
habit Carmapatta, the Ganavahyas, the Paras, the VSricaras, 
those who have their dwelling in Krsnadvipa, the peoples who 
live by the Surya hill and the Kumuda hill, the AukhSvanM, 
the PiSikas, the Karma-nSyakas, the TapasStramas, and th* 
people who dwell in Kufijara-dari. 
i [ Annals, B. O. B. I, ] 
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The Dsiapurae are the people of Da^apara ( or Mandasor ), the 
capital of king Ranti— deva ( Megha D. I, 46—48 ). 

The Oitrakutas are the people living on the mount Oitrakuta, 
still known by the same name. 

The Southern Kaurusas were a branch of the Karusa or Eiarusa 
race already discussed. 

The Rsabhas are the people dwelling on the Rsabha parvata 
identified with the southern portion of the Eastern Ghats. 

Kinoi is modern Conjeeveram. 

Tilangas should properly be read as Tailangas or Tri-lingas, 
people of Telinga or the modern Telugu country. 

Kaooha, the same as Kochohi, the modern Cochin in Travan.. 
core, 

TamraparnI is the land perhaps on both sides of the river of 
the same name in the extreme south. There is also a town of the 
same name in Ceylon which itself is also sometimes known as 
Tamraparpi. 

( e ) in the Outer fool 

The VadavS-mukhas, the Vanita-mukhas, the Dravanas, the 
Sargigas, the Karna-pradheyas, the Parasavas ( perhaps those 
who claimed descent from ParaSurama ), the Kalas, the Dhur- 
takas, the Haimagiiikas, the Sindhukalakavairatas and the 
Maharnavas cannot be satisfactorily identifi.ed. 

( f ) In the Tortof'e s tail 

The Santikas, the Viprasastakas, the Kokankanas, the Panca- 
dakas, the Vamanas, the Avaras, the Taraksuras. the Angatakas, 
the Sarkaras, the Salma-vesmakas, the Guru-svaras ( evidently a 
branch of the Savaras ), the Phalgunakas, the Ghoras, the Guru* 
has, the Kalas, the Ekeksanas, the Vaji-ke§as, the Dlrgha-grlvas 
and the ASva— kesas cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

( g ) In the 'lortoiae’s left hvnd fod 

The MSndavyas ( probably those who claimed descent from 
sage MSndavya ), the OandakhSras, the Aavakalantakas, the 
Kunyataladahas, the Strivahyas, the Balikas, the Nrsimhas, the 
people who dwell in Valava, the Bharmabaddhas, the Alukas 
( probably the Ulukas), and the people who occupy Urukaima 
cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

The Balikas are evidently the Bahlikas. 
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( h ) In the Tortoise* 0 left fiavik 

The Krauncas, the Vakas, the Kaudtavlnas, the EasSlayas, 
the Bhogaprasthas ( perhaps Bhojaprastha=Bhojanagara, the 
capital of king USlnara ), the Agfiiiyas, the Ssrdana peoples, the 
A^vamukhas, the Praptas, the Cividas, the Basdrakas, the 
Adhama-Kairatas, the Ambalas, the Venukas, the Vadantikas, 
the Pihgalas, the Manakaiahas, the Kohalakas, the Bhuti-yu va- 
kas, the Satakas, the Hema-tarakas, the YaSomatyas, the Khara* 
sagara-ra^is, the Dasameyas, the B.ajanyas, the Syamakas, and 
the Ksemadhurtas cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Yamunas — They are the people who dwelt along the Jatnuna. 

Antar-dvlpa is the same as the Antar-vedi, the land between 
the Ganges and the JamunA. 

For an account of the Yaudheyas see my Ancient Indian 
Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 43-44. 

( i ) In the Tortoise’s north— east foot 

The Yenas, the Kimnaras, the country PratupSla, the country 
Kicaka, the Davadas, the Vana-rSstrakas, the Sairisthas, the 
Brahmapurakas, the Vana-vahyakas, the FauSikas, the Anandss, 
the Lolanas, the DSrvadas, the Marakas, the Kurutas, the Anna- 
darakas, the Eka— padas, the Ghosas, the Svarga-bhaumSna- 
vadyakas, the Hingas, the Clrapravaranas and the Trinetras 
cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

The Abhisaras are the people of the AbhisSra country, the Ab- 
hisaras of early Greek geographers, a people of the Punjab. Theif 
capital Abhisari is mentioned in the Mahabharata (Sabha'P. 
XXV f. 1097 Bhisma P. IX. 361 ). 

The Kulatas are evidently the Euiutas, presumbly the people 
of the Kulu valley. 

The Pauravas are evidently those who claimed descent from 
Puru, a son of Yayati. The Pauravas had different settlements 
( Of. Mbb. Sabha P. XXVI. 1022-25 ; Santi P. XLIX. 1790-92 ; 
Adi. P. OLXXXVl. 6995 ). 

APPENDIX 

Fhill list of countries and peoples of India 
mentioned in the KurmavibKdga. 

(a ) In the middle of the tortoise are placed the following 
countries and peoples ? 
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The Vedamantras. Vimandavyas, Salvas, Nipas, §akaa, 
Ujiihanas, Ghosa-sariikhyas, Khavas, SSrasvatas, Matsyas, 
Surasenas, people of Mathura, Dharmaranyas, Jyotisikas, 
Gauragrlvaa, Gudas, ASmakas, Vaidehakas, Paficalas, Sanketas, 
Kankas, Marutas, Kalakotisas, Pasandas, inhabitants of the 
Paripatra mountains, Kapingalas, Kuruvahyas Udumbaras and 
the Gajahvayas. 

( b ) In the face of the tortoise are situated the following 
oountries and peoples ’• 

The people of Mithila, the Subhras, Vadanadanturas, Candre- 
Svaras, Khatas, Magadhas, Pragjyotisas, and the Lauhityas, the 
Cannibals who dwell on the sea-ooast, Kasayas, Mekhalamns^s, 
Tamraliptas, EkapEdapas, Vardhamanas, and the KoSalas. 

( o ) The following oountries and peoples are situated in the 
Tortoise’s right fore-foot : 

The Kalingas, Vahgas, Jatharas, Kosalas, Mrsikas, Cedis, 
fjrdhvakaranas, Matsyas, others who dwell on the Vindhya 
mountains, Vidarbhas, Narikelas, Dharmadvlpas, Elikas, Vyaghra* 
grivas, Mahagrlvas, the bearded Traipuras, Kaiskindhyas, Haima- 
kutas, Nishadhas, Katakasthalas, Da^arnas, the naked Harikas, 

Nisadas Kakulalakas and the ParnaSavaras. 

( d ) The following oountries and peoples are placed on the 
right flank of the* tortoise •• 

Lafika, tha Kalajinas, Sailikas, Nikatas, those who dwell on 
the Mahendra and Malaya mountains and the Durdura hill, those 
who dwell in the Karkotaka forest, Bhrgukacohas, Konkanas, 
Sarvas, Abhiras, those who dwell on the river Venva, Avantis, 
E^apuras, the Akanin people, Maha— rastras, Karnatas, Qona- 
rddhas, Citrakfltakas, Colas, Kolagiras, the people who wear 
matted hair ( Jatadharas } in Kraunoadvlpa, the people who dwell 
on the KSverl and on mount Psyamukha, those who ^ are called 
NSsikyas, those who wander by the borders of the Sahkha and 
Sukti and other hills and Vaidurya mountains, Varicaras, 
Kolas those who inhabit the Carmapatta, the Ganavahyas, Paras, 
those who dwell in Krsnadvipa, the peoples who dwell near the 
Surya hill and the Kumuda hill, Aukhavanas, Pisikas, Karma- 
nayakas, southern Karusas, Psikas, Tapasa&rama, Psabhas, 
Simhalas, those who inhabit Kanoi, Tilahgas, those inhabit 
Kufljaradari and Kaocha and TSmraparjpi. 
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( e ) The countries and peoples located in the right hand foot 
are the following : 

The Kambojas, Pahlavas, Badavamukhas, Sindhus, Sauviras, 
Snartas, Vanitamukhas, DrSvanas, Sargigas, Sudras, Karpa- 
pradheyas, Varvaras, Kiratas, Paradas, Pandyas, PSrasavas 
Kalas, Dhurtakas, Haimagirikas, Sindhu-Kslaka-Vairatas, Sau- 
rastras, Daradas, Dravidas, and the MahSmavas. 

( £ ) The countries and peoples situated on the tortoise’s tail 
are the following - 

The Aparantikas, Haihayas, Ssntikas, Vipra^astakas, Koka- 
hkanas, Pancadakas, Vamanas, Avaras, TarakSuras, Ahgatakas, 
Salma-veimakas, G-urusvaras, Phalgunakas, the people who 
dwell by the river Venuraatl, Phalgulukas, Ghoras, Guruhas, 
Kalas, Ekeksanas, Vajike^as Dlrghagrlvas, Culikas, Asvake^ias. 

( g ) The countries and peoples situated in the left hind foot 
of the tortoise are the following : 

The Mandavyas, Candakharas, A^vakalantakas, Kunyatalswia- 
has, Strlvahyas, Salikas, Nr-simhas whe dwell on the Venumatt, 
other people who dwell in Valava, Dharma-baddhas, Alukas, and 
the people who occupy Urukarma. 

( h) The following countries and peoples are placed on the 
Tortoise’s left flank : 

KraufLcas, Kurus, V akas, Ksudravinas, Basalayas, Kaikeyas, 
Bhogaprasthas, Yamunas, Antardvipas, Txigarttas, Agnijjas, Sar“ 
dana people, ASvamukhas, PrSptas, long-haired Cividas DSsera 
kas, V9.tadhanas, SavadhUnas, Puskalas, Adhamakairatas, those 
who are settled in Taksallla, Ambalas, Malavas, Madras, Tenukas, 
Vadantikas, Pihgalas, Mana-kalahas, Hunas, Kohalakas, Manda- 
vyas, Bhuti— yuvakas, Satakas, Hema-tarakas, YaSomatyas, Qan- 
dharas, Khara-sagararaSis, Yaudheyas, Dasameyas, Rajanyas, 
Syamakas and Ksemadhurtas 

( i ) The following countries and peoples are situated on the 
Tortoise’s north-east foot : 

Yenas, Kiihnaras, the countries of Prasfupala, Klcaka Katmira, 
the people of Abhisara, Bavadas, Tvahganas, Kulatas, VanarEstra- 
kas, Sairisthas, Brahmapurakas, Vana-vahyakas, KirStas, Kauti- 
kas, Anandas, Pahlavas, Lolanas, Darvadas, Marakas, Kurutas, 
Anna-darakas, EkapSdas, Khatas, Ghosas, Svarga-bhaumEnava- 
dyakas, Hihgas, Yavanas, OlraprSvaranas, Trinetras, Pauxavas 
and the Qandharvas. 



A FEW PARALLELS IN JAIN AND BUDDHIST WORKS 

BY 


A. M. Gbatage, M. A. 

The two canons, of the Buddhists in Pali and of the Jains in 
Ardha-Magadhi, present us with a few interesting parallels 
worth consideration. The study of such parallels is interesting 
both for its own sake and for the light it throws on the problem 
of the relation in which these two religions stand with each 
other. The real explanation of the similarity found therein, 
whether it is a case of borrowing or one of common inheritance or 
even one of accidental coincidence, is to be decided in each 
particular case by considerations of its individual peculiarities. 
And as such their examination will help us in forming an idea 
about the exact relation in which these religions stand, particular- 
ly in their literary traditions. 

Both the religions, Buddhism and Jainism, arose in the same 
country of Magadha and at about the same time. As such they 
partook of the same surroundings which goes a long way in 
determining many of their common features. But besides this 
general similarity of spirit and form which can be explained 
as due to the influence of the time-spirit we find something 
more to think of in the present case. The canons of both these 
religions show similarity not only in the general moral and 
disciplinary tone due mainly to the fact that they embody the 
same general principles of ethics which are common to both 
these religions which is in its turn due to the circumstance of 
their birth and early growth, but also in matters of composition 
and wording which requires something mora to explain them. 
They raise the important question of borrowings and the 
authentic nature of one tradition as against the other and the 
question of their respective age. 

Even though it is now admitted on all hands that Jainism 
as a religion arose a few decades earlier than Buddhism, or even 
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a few centuries before it, if we accept the view that not only 
PSrtva was a historical person but that tie traditional date of 
his birth and death is equally trustworthy, a fact not beyond 
reasonable doubt ; the question of the formation, of the two 
canons of these two religions stands on a very different footing, 
and is in no way oorvneoted with it. It is yet very difficult to 
believe that the present Ardha-MSgadhl canon, which tradition 
itself admits to have suffered much 'recasting and reduction, and 
which has the still greater disadvantage of being repudiated 
by the whole of the Digambara community of the Jains, can be 
reasonably attributed to a period to which the Pali canon of the 
Buddhist is attributed at the latest.' It is true that the Pali 
tradition also shows us the Buddhist canon as going through 
the similar stages of redactions at various stages of its history, 
but their last council falls in the reign of king A^oka in the 
third century B. O.® while the last council of the Jains comes in 
the fifth century A. D. in the days of the kings of Valabhi, * So 
if we are to believe in these traditions alone it is clear that the 
Pali canon will have to be put much earlier than the Ardha- 
Magadhl one. 

This problem of the relative priority of the two canons is 
further rendered more difficult and complicated by the supposi- 
tion of an Ardha-MagadhI canon earlier than the present one, 
and a similar canon of the Buddhist which again according to 
Lhders will have to be supposed to be written in old Ardha- 
MagadhI.* All such speculations have no doubt some indica- 
tions in the present canons themselvas and can on that account 
be said to rest on facts. In the case of the Jain canon we even 
possess an outline of the older canon preserved to us with more 
or less accuracy, while it will be very unwise to put down the 
whole of the Pali canon at the time of Asoka. But it is equally 
true that it is not possible now to separate them from their later 

1 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon Oh i pp- 15-24. 

2 Op. Ehys Davies. Buddhism Its History and Literature pp. 
Winternitz, His. Ind. Lit. Vol. II. pp. 4^5 ; Kern. Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p. lOSfif 

S Charpentier. Introduction to bis edition of the Uttaradhyayana, pp.io-lt. 

4 BrUohstnoke Buddhistisohen Dramen, Emleitung. 
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additions with anything like certainty. For the present purpose 
then of comparing a few parallel passages from the two canons 
it is better to set them aside and to start without the supposition 
of earlier works not to be found to day, even though the parallels 
themselves are adduced to prove their existence. 

To begin with, we have a number of stories common to tbe 
two canons which we take for consideration. Of all the works of 
the Jain canon the TJttaradhyayana is the most important as it 
preserves many interesting stories and parables which are also to 
be met with in various works of the Buddhist. Here we meet 
the story’ of the two persons called Citra and Sambhuta who were 
fast friends at the beginning and wandered a series of lives to- 
gether but at the end suffered very different fates because of their 
characters. This story is also found in the Jataka collections in 
the Oitta-Sambhuta-Jataka. As pointed out by Dr. J. Char- 
pentier the two chapters show similarity not only in the general 
outline of the story and its main incidents but even in the verses 
found in them which are common to both the hooks. The story 
in the TJttaradhyayana is in verses only while the one found in 
the Jataka books is in mixed verse and prose as usual. This fact 
along with the fact that the Gathas of the Jataka are decidedly 
older than the prose which is very late as can be seen both on 
linguistic and logical grounds would lead us to suppose that the 
story as preserved in the XJttar5dhyaysna is the older of the two. 
But the Jain version says nothing of the earlier lives of these 
two friends which are however referred to in their conversation. ® 
The Jataka gives us all the details about this earlier part of the 
story which cannot be regarded as a later modification of it or an 
addition to it. So also we have a few oases in which the order of 
the verses in the Jataka books appears more in accord with the 
general trend of the story than the one found in the Jain version. 
This is to be explained on the supposition that the Jain version 
has suffered in its arrangement while the Jataka books were more 
fortunate in having a commentary which numbered its verses 
very early and arranged them rigidly which has saved it from 


> Ch. XIII, pp. 115-519. 
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any further change. On the other hand the Jain version also 
lost the earlier part of the story which is preserved to us in the 
prose of the J atakas even though it is put down much later than 
the writing of the chapter in the Uttaradhyayana. 

Another story common to these two works is that of Isukara ^ 
in the Uttaradhyayana and the Hatthipalajataka ^ in the Jataka 
books The story relates that a king and his preceptor had no son, 
but with the help of a tree-spirit the Purohits was able to obtain 
four sons who were all religious-minded. To test their zeal in the 
matters of religion and to know for certain whether they will 
live in the worldly life or not both the king and the Purohita 
approached them in the garbs of monks and found that all of 


them turned out monks. This led the wife of the Purohita and 
and himself to take up to asceticism and consequently the king 
and the queen also do the same thing In this case it will be 
seen that the story of the Jataka books is fuller and gives many 
details about the birth of the four sons of the Purohita which are 
wanting in the chapter of the Jain work. There the story begins 
abruptly with the statement that all the characters in the story 
were born in the same town descending from their heavenly abode. 
Another difference between the two versions is about the number 
of the sons the Purohita had, they are four in the J&taka while 
only two in the Uttaradhyayana chapter. This fact again is made 
use of in the Jataka books to give rise to four different occasions 
for the renouncing of this world by the four sons and taking to 
ascetic life, which is occasioned by seeing the king and the 
Purohita in the garbs of a monk, and the repetition of the same 
situation for four times. In the story as preserved in the Uttara- 
dhyayana there appears to exist no relation between the Purohita 
and the king, while in the Jataka they are represented as con- 
sulting each other and plotting together to test the sons of the 
Purohita as to their intention of becoming monk. In the version 
of the Jains it appears that when all the members of the family 
of the Purohita took to monkhood, the king came in the posses- 
sion of their property according to the rule of the Dharmasastr^. 
This occasioned a complete change in the mind of t ® 
turns her mind to nunhood and also advises the king to the san^ 


Ch. XIV, pp. 119-1^5. 

No. 509, pp. 473—490. Vol. IV”. 
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effect. This fact appears to be more natural and appropriate than 
the one found in the Jataka books. Considering further, facts 
like the story of the four sons acting exactly like each other, then- 
long-drawn moralising, the improbable story of the spirit in the 
tree in tlie beginning which is pleased to give four sons to the 
Purohita alone and not a single one to the king who was in 
greater need of an heir, and the curious relation between the king 
and the Purohita, it is clear that the Jain version is not only ear- 
lier but is better preserved and the more interesting of the two. 

The story of a low-caste man attaining to a high position and 
showing the ill-founded faith of the Brahmans in their idea of 
greatness in birth is found in the Harifesijjam * of the CJttara- 
dhyayana and the Matahgajataka ® of the Buddhists. The two 
stories shew a good deal of divergence in all matters except the 
central idea of the approach of the CandSla to the feast of the 
Brahmans the wrong treatment given to him by the priest in one 
case and by his own son in the other, the sound beating they re- 
ceive at the hands of the demi-gods who attend on the Matanga, 
the approach of the woman the daughter of the king of Paficala 
in case of the Jain version and of a merchant in case of the 
Buddhist version, her revealing the greatness of the Matanga, 
and the recovery of the Brahmans from the illness. And it is 
interesting to note that this part of the story is to be found in the 
verses which are common to both the versions to a great extent. 
The Jain version adds little to the body of the text but the com- 
mentator ® gives us the back-ground of the whole story. He 
relates how the daughter of the king of the country of Pahoala 
went to a temple and saw there the Candsla whom she abhorred. 
But a spirit possessed her and to get her out of its clutches the 
king became ready to give her to the same low-caste man. But 
the sage refused to marry as its being against his monkhood. Now 
once he goes to the sacrificial ground of the Purohita of the king 
where he is refused food. And there the story begins in the 
IJttaradhyayana. The story in the Jataka is much more compli- 
cated and expanded. There also the daughter of a rich merchant 

1 Oh. XII. pp. 109-115. 

* No. 497, VoL IV, pp. 375-389. 
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meets a Mataiiga and feels disgusted at his sight. The man is 
beaten by her servants. But he goes to the house of the merchant 
and lies at the door until he is given the same daughter in mar- 
riage Avhioh is done at his persistence. A son is horn to them, but 
in the mean time he becomes a sage and to confer prosperity on 
his wife makes the people believe that she is the wife of the great 
Brahma. While the son grows old and is worshipped by all the 
people, the main incidents of the story happen. From this the 
Jataka proceeds to give another story of the same Mstahga only 
because it also deals with the same theme. Otherwise it has no 
connection with the main story. A comparison of the two ver- 
sions will make it clear that the Buddhist story is much more 
elaborate and of mixed motifs. The Jain version, on the other 
hand is much more simple and to the point. But there is one 
consideration which should lead us to think that the Jain version 
is the older of the two. On a careful reading of the Buddhist 
story it is seen that the attitude behind it is much more haughty 
and full of bitter feelings than the one which accentuated the 
writer of the Jain version. This can be seen in the facts like the 
plain deception of the Brahmans and the administration of the 
food as a cure for the heating. This must have also led the writer 
to include the other story in the same JStaka. And such an at 
titude must have arisen in later times as the effect of sectarian 
bias. The original motive of writing such stories appears to be 
to show the hollow foundation of the greatness claimed by the 
Brahmans on acoount of birth alone And this is clearly seen in 
the Jain version and in a much more humane and sympathetic 
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a good deal at the hands of the deity on the Ratnadvipa who 
killed so many ship-wrecked people and the winged horse who 
helped them in flying from that island, and the fall of one of the 
two brothers because of the temptations of that YaksinI has a 
parallel in Valahassa-Jataka ’ where the part of the winged 
horse is played by the compassionate Bodhisatta. 

Of greater importance is the story in the chapter of this boob 
called the Amarakanka^ which related the Jain version of the 
Brahmanic epic of the Kuru family considerably changed and 
modified to suit the Jain religion. In tracing the early life of 
DraupadI we find a very curious story of a girl called Sukumaia 
which has a very distinct parallel in the story of IsidasI ® in 
the Therl-Gatha. The story tells of a girl who sinned in giving 
bad food to a monk, and as a result of which she was born in 
her next birth with an unpleasant touch of her body. She was 
married to a son of a merchant but in the very next day of their 
marriage he ran off to avoid her unpleasant touch. She returned 
back to her father’s house where her father married her a second 
time with a monK who had come to his house to beg food. He 
also ran off the next day and the girl disgusted at her life took 
to the life of a nun. The Budddhist story of the unhappy girl 
is materially the same. The form in which the story is found 
in the Jain version is fragmentary and incomplete and is re- 
legated to the back-ground, showing great inferiority to the other 
version in the Therl-Gstha which is more complete and better 
told. But against the natural supposition of regarding the 
Buddhist version as earlier on account of its artistic superiority 
we have many textual indications in the Pali version itself 
which go to prove a very different result. As remarked by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids * the whole spirit of the poem is non-Buddhistic 
and shows many traces of Jain tendency of valuing mortifica- 
tion and penance as more important. To add to this, we find 
such a technical term as Nirjara® used in the poem, and the 
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name of the teacher of the unhappy girl is given as Jinadatta * 
not without significance, b'o it is more than probable that the 
writer of the Pali poem had before him some Jain version of the 
story even though it may not be identical with the very 
meagre survival of it in the sixth Anga of the Ardha-MSgadhl 
canon. The Pali tradition itself admits that the present poem in 
the Theri-Gatha is much later than the bulk of the work and was 
introduced into the collection by the Saihgitikaras. 

Two other stories in the Jantadharmakatha have parallels in 
the anecdotes told by Buddhagosa in his Visuddhi-Magga, Consi- 
dering the nature of his work and his usual method of relating 
stories from earlier literature we can fairly suppose that the pre; 
sent two stories are also drawn by him from the canon or possibly 
from the older AtthakathSs in Ceylon. This is more probable as 
be omits all details and satisfies himself with a bare reference 
which shows that the stories were very famous and already known 
to his readers. The story® of the merchant becoming a frog be- 
cause of his falling away from the right path to which he was 
first introduced and his consequent liberation is told in the 
Visuddhi-Magga without the previous life of the merchant, while 
the cause of his death is different in the two versions. In the 
Jain version® the frog is trampled down by the hoof of Srenika’s 
horse, while in the Buddhist story a cowherd kills the frog with 
a stick. The second parallel* is not so marked as Buddhagosa 
only gives a passing remark about the central ides of the story 
without adding details. But the idea and the statement is so 
queer and out of the way that we are forced to think that there 
must be a story behind it. The Jain work® relates the story in 
full. It tells us that a merchant was pursuing a thief who had 
carried away his daughter. But before he was able to catch 
hold of him the thief killed the girl and escaped. Now the 
father and his sons who were pursuing him found themselves 
in a thick forest without food. So to save themselves they ate 


> V. 427. 

* Ed. Mrs. Rhys Davids, P. T. S. VoL I, p. 208. 
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the flesh of the girl and in this manner came safe to their own 
town. Buddhagosa makes the father to eat the flesh of the son 
instead of the daughter. 

Besides these parallels in story and fable, we find similarities 
in the two canons about some inciportant philosophical discussions. 
The most important among them is dialogue in the Rayapase- 
niyam’ and the Payasi Suttanta® in the Digha-Nikaya. Simi- 
larities in wording and similes and expressions leave no doubt 
as regards their mutual relation. Either both must have followed 
very closely a common source or one must have mada a consi- 
derable use of the other. The Jain version as found in the second 
Upahga forms the Central theme of the work. It turns on the 
point of the existence of the soul independent of the body in which 
it is embodied, Kesi the follower of Lord Par^va tries to prove 
the soul as existing and refutes the arguments of king Paesi who 
is a follower of the heretical teacher Ajita Kesakambali. The 
Pali version makes the king bear the name Payasi who holds 
conversation with Kumara Kassapa who js also shown triumph- 
ant in refuting the arguments of the king. Some scholars are 
inclined to think that the Jain version is the later of the two, 
but without sufficient reasons *. On the contrary there are a few 
facts which point unmistakably to the conclusion that the Jain 
version is the older of the two. The vehement denial of the soul 
which is the main function of this story is a little inconsistent 
with the general spirit Of Buddhism. Herein Buddhism agrees 
more with the views of the king than his opponent who is shown 
as successful in both the versions. According to the Buddhist 
tradition itself the present Sutta is not of equal age with the 
others of the same collection. It is even admitted that the real 
name of the king was Paesi and not Payasi which is an unmista- 
kable sign of the authentic nature of the Jain tradition as against 
the Buddhist version. On the other hand the J ain version is 
^own to be contemporaneous with Mahavira as Kesi the disciple 
of PSrSva is shown in other works * to hoi d conversation with 

* Ed. by Dr. Valdya, Poona, 1984. 

® Ed. P. T. S. No. 23. Vol. II, pp. 816-358. 
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Ootama the chief disciple of Lord Mahavlra. So here also we 
will have to admit that the Jain version of the dialogue is of 
batter authenticity and we can go so far as to assert that it was 
the Jains who first tried to refute this doctrine of Ajita as being 
the exact contradictory position of their own theory of the exist- 
ence of the soul. The Buddhist took this refutation bodily from 
tb am even though a little inconsistent with their own vehement 
denial of a soul. 


Another poilosophical discussion common to the two litera- 
tures is that about the refutation of the philosophy of GosSla. 
In the Jain works we find it stated in the Upasagadasao * and 
the Bhagavatl * while in the Samannaphalasutta ® of the Dlgha- 
Nikaya is found a summary of his views. The life story of 
Gosala as found in the Bhagavatl Sutra is not to be met with in 
the Buddhist works. But the statement of his doctrines is 
common to both of them in a very similar phraseology. It is just 
possible that both of them were copying from the works of that 
sect. But the other alternative is more probable. It can very 
eesily be seen that Gosala was more intimately connected with 
Jainism than with Buddhism, even though it is very dpcult 
to decide the exact relation in which he stood. But in view of 
the fact that his doctrines are taken by him from the Purvas and 
his claim to be the last prophet of Jainism it appears that he 
represented another line of the school of PSr^va while MahSvIra 
succeeded in asserting himself as the true continuer of the 
orthodox line. So it is more probable that the Jain version had 
better chances of giving the views of the school of GosSla in a 
more authentic form than its rival religion Buddhism. 

Apart from these similarities extending over a long inci- 
dent we have a good many verses * in common in the works of 
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these two religions. Particularly the Uttaradhyayana and the 
Sutrakrtaiiga show many verses in common with the various 
books of the Pali canon like the Dhammapada the Thera and 
Therl-GathSs the Suttanipata and stray verses from the Nikayas. 
Dr. Winternitz ' has suggested the solution of such similar 
verses in the supposition that there existed before both these 
canons a floating mass of poetry dealing with ascetic life and 
ideals which was incorporated in the works of both these 
religions. 


17-. Sn. 136 ; 31. Dhp. 264 ; XXVIl, 8. Thera-G5. 976. SUtrak. I, 1, 1. 3. Bn. 
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Theta-Ga. 1053; I, 2, 2, 15. Dhp. 373 ; I, 2. 2, 17. Sn. 810 , I, 3, 2, 21. Thera- 
Ga. 1154; I, 3, 4, 7. Therl-Ga. 508; T. 3. 4, 8. Dhp. 245; I, 5, 8, Dhp. 30V; 
I, 7, 15-16. Thert-Ga. 241-244; I, 7, 25. Dhp. 325 ; I, 8, 7. Dhp. 5 ; I, 8, »• 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF USAS 

By 

K. M. Shembavnekax, M. A. 

Tbs disappearanc© of Usas from tb© V ©die pantheon is as my- 
sterious as her presence interesting. It is all the more inexplicable 
as we remember the amount of poetic wealth spent on the enchant- 
ing Daughter of Heaven by the Vedic Rsis who handle the theme 
of her rise and duration with a reverence and love that belong only 
to the earliest poets, or rather prophets, of mankind. But though 
the final exit of the charming goddess is generally regretted, its 
cause is, as yet, scarcely properly investigated. The universal 
law of Change, it is true, is the general answer to the too 
inquisitive questioner in all matters relating to antiquity, but 
still a momentous change is always worthy of our investigation. 
For the loss of an old order or thing, if viewed in the scientific 
perspective, is brought about in two ways? either by metamor- 
phosis, in which the old disappears only to emerge as new ; or by 
supersession, in which the old is pushed aside by a stronger new 
rival. The object of the present article is to prove that TJsae has 
changed in the former sense, though the evolution is not even so 
much as suspected, first, because of the dimness of the inter- 
mediate stages, and secondly by reason of the great development in 
her new character. When, however, the progressive stages which 
transformed the Vedic Usas into Laksml of later mythology be- 
come luminous, it will be easily conceded that Theology also pre- 
sents instances of metamorphosis as strange or remarkable as 
Zoology, and as attractive as any that either Ovid or Dante dep- 
icts in poetry. 

It never seems to have struck any writer on Indian mythology 
that though the goddess Sri (the goddess of splendour and wealth) 
is the same as Laksml according to all later accounts, yet in her 
earlier phase she possesses certain attributes which clearly argue a 
period of transition. Some of them disclose her identity with Usas, 
while others are of a novel type. This is, of course, the intermed- 
iate stage wherein the old traits appear oddly blended with the 
S [ Annals, B. 0, B. 1, ] 
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new, quite in conformity with the change of time. For the period 
which marked the close of the “Elgvedio epoch was a period of 
transition in many respects. The old gods, severing their con- 
nection with the phenomena of Nature, were assuming a more 
and more anthropomorphic shape, and also a more exalted chara- 
cter as becomes the epic gods. The l^gvedio words, at first so 
strikingly cognate to the root-meaning in their import, now be- 
come gradually settled in their conventional senses. And the 
school of the ‘ Aitihasikas ’ — ^the gleaners of old legends and my- 
ths — was busy weaving them into wondrous poetic tales. But in 
spite of this general change in theology, Indra, Varuna and the 
other gods have not lost their old appellations which are the most 
unmistakable signs of recognition. Such is not, however, the 
case with Usas. The Dawn, the natural phenomenon, slowly lost 
her divinity, but her radiance which is the very essence of her 
life and form came to be deified and venerated as Sri. Why this 
latter goddess is not even mentioned in the Mgveda, it is now easy 
to understand It is in the famous *SrI-Sukta ’, which is a ‘Khila 
Sukta ’ of that Veda, and undoubtedly the oldest of that class, 
that we see her for the first time. In this early conception of the 
new deity we perceive a good many attributes that usually ch- 
aracterise the lustre of the dawn. And that settles the question 
of identity notwithstanding the metonymic change. Thus, if 
the rays of TJsas are said to be ‘ Candra ’ (delightful) in the It.V.,' 
Sri herself is described as ‘ CandrS ’ in the §rt-8ulda. ® Both are 
golden in complexion, and both shower the same gifts on the sup- 
pliant devotees, namely, cows, chariots, horses, heroic sons etc.* 
The epithet ‘ Pingala ’ (the Rosy) as applied to Sri in the Sukta, is 
intelligible only when we view her in the light of this identification. 
-Similarly, why Sri or Laksml is described as clad in milk-white * 
garments, and fond of white flowers and decoration, will be clear 
if we remember that the original Vedic goddess is said to be 
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‘ ^abhra ' ’ or ‘ ArjunI ’ ( the white ) , and also as ‘ dressed in- 
resplendent white Still more important is the epithet ‘ Ardra ’ 

( the wet ) belonging to Sri, since it is only a paraphrase of Usas ’ 
corresponding epithet ‘ Odatl ' ® ( the moist ). It is necessary to 
remark in this connection that in later times Laksml hn.;; not re- 
tained any such clear mark of wetness after she landed on the dry 
ground leaving her watery home. Next, the fact that ‘Jatavedas’ 
or Agni is implored in the ^ri-Sukla to bring in Laksml, furni- 
shes the most unequivocal clue to regard Sri as identical with 
Usas. For the close relation of the two divinities in the Bgveda 
is a patent fact, while in the Sukta it is only a sort of reminisc- 
ence. * Again, the sisterhood between * A-LaksmI ' ( Poverty, 
Distress), and Laksml may fairly be traced back to the times when 
the dark night was sincerely looked upon as the elder sister of 
the bright Dawn. * Lastly, the epithet ‘ gandha-dvara ’ ( unfolder 
of fragrance ), as belonging to Sri suggests the aromatic dawn, 
while her association with the day-lotuses ( padmas) which bloom 
at day-break confirms it. 

All this is again highly corroborated by the history of the 
evolution, which, when properly traced, is as interesting as the 
result, and makes certain moot points in the life of the Vedic 
goddess very luminous. It is expressly stated in the Fis^u and 
other PutaijiCis that the churning of the Ocean was occasioned by 
the disappearance of Sri into it owing to the curse of DurvSsas, 
and that she was known to be the daugh+er of Bhrgu in her 
previous existence. Now, who is Bhrgu ? The Bhrgus, indeed, 
figure in the T^gvsda as a clan of mighty Rsis, like the Ahgirasas 
and the Atharvans, but none of them individually receives the 
distinction of special mention. It is only in the Taittirlya-Upanimd 

I I* 113, 7 
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that we meet with a mythological personality of that name for the 
first time. But then, it should be observed, he is there said to be the 
son of Varuna’ and none of the members of the Rsi-clan. When 
we remember that ‘ Bhrgu even in Classical Sanskrit, means a 
‘ precipice the mystery surrounding the mythical being is at 
once unravelled. He is either the rising mountain, or the 
‘ Lokaloka ’ — the chain of mountain that seems to encircle the 
earth. Viewed in this light, his paternal relation to Varana ( the 
Lord of the sky ) becomes manifest. Again, Venus, the planet, 
is also called Bhrgu 's son ( Bhargava ), as we may n.w believe, 
because of his keeping close to the horizon throughout. Thus 
proximity or close succession was sufficient for the Vedic or 
post-Vedio poets to establish some kind of family connection 
between a pair of natural objects or phenomena, Sri, the daughter 
of Bhrgu® ( BhSrgavi ) and the sister of the Morning star, can, 
therefore, be none other than Usas who invariably clings to the 
rising mountain, like a young maiden to her father’e side. 

How she disappeared into the ocean has been already referred 
to above. But the legend preserved in the and some other 

Purartas seems to be the poetic version of an old Usas myth 
which may be traced in the Hgveda. The reader of Usas hymns 
is startled, indeed, when he sees the mighty god Indra chastising 
the terrified celestial maiden— smashing her car in splinters, and 
chasing her to a great distance through the serial space.* And 
yet, the enormity of the crime for which she is so mercilessly 
dealt with is scarcely proclaimed. We are simply told that the 
efifending goddess was a ‘ durhanSyu ' i e. ‘a goer on the wrong 
track ' ( if ‘ han ’ means to ‘ go ’ according to the Grammarians ’ 
maxim ^ n?!IssiT: ) ? or, ‘ desirous of killing Indra ’ ( if 

‘han’ means to ‘kill’). All Vedic scholars, so far as I know, 
have been at a loss to understand the exact motive or magnitude 
of Usas’ guilt. Even the great scholiast, S5yana, contents himself 
only with the paraphrase of the words, where we want an explana- 

tion of the myth. Now as a natural phenomenon this is intelli- 

_ - 

* ’jur: st7: i 

ii v. p. i 9, 38, 

s E. V. IV. 30, 8-11 
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gible enough : Indra, the sun-god viewed as the dispeller of 
clouds and darkness, scares away the mild Usas by his superior 
effulgence. Her crime is, probably, nothing more than lingering 
a little longer even after sunrise on a cloudy day. But however 
we may explain the phenomenon, its mythological importance can 
never be overrated For this is the very myth which is referred 
to, though in a slightly altered form, in the Ramayaria, and which 
later on developed into the grand puranio legend of the Churning 
of the Ocean. The reference in the Bamayai^a is clearly to the earlier 
version ol the exploit of the Vedio war-god against the gentle 
Usas. When young Rama, in obedience to the dictates of con- 
science and the universal law of chivalry, hesitated to kill the 
wicked Tadaka at the bidding of Vi^vamitra, the latter justifies 
the killing of a woman, provided it is beneficial to mankind 5 and 
as an instance he cites god Visnu^s killing Bhrgu^s wife, who 
thought of ridding the world of indra.^ Here we find Visnu, the 
guardian of the world, taking the place of Indra and shielding 
him from all intrigues and mishaps, while the intriguer is the 
wife of Bhrgu. Thus it is evident that Valmiki had the legend from 
some older source-perhaps an old Brahmana or gatha now lost — 
or, perhaps, from some other source than that of the Puranas, 
wherein Usas fi.gured as the wife of Bhrgu instead of his daughter. 
But the difference is trivial when we remember that the change 
in the import of the word ‘ patni ’ which, in early Vedio times 
meant simply a * protectress ' or ‘ governess ' is of subsequent 
date, and that a corresponding change in mythological outlook 
was but a foregone conclusion. The legend in the Ramaya'^a^ 
theri^fore, proves, first, that the wife of Bhrgu is none other than 
Usas ; and^ secondly, that, notwithstanding certain minor differ* 
ences, the various versions about the disappearance of that god- 
dess are based on the same Vedic myth. 

And lastly, we behold her once more, rising from the Ocean 
when it was churned by the gods and demons. The episode of the 
* Churning of the Ocean’ is not only the oldest legend in the epics 
and the Puranas, but also the grandest and boldest that could be 
conceived by a poet’s fancy. The Rurana unquestionably 

presents the older version of the story when it says that the divine 

U RSm.I 25, 22 
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enterprise was for the recovery of the lost SrL The epics, on the 
other hand, unanimously declare that the chief aim of the gods 
and demons in that undertaking - perilous even for was the 

acquisition of the Immortal Drink (A.mrtaX And though they de- 
scribe the appearance of Sri or LaksmI in glowing words, they do 
not connect the event with anything like her past history. Ac- 
cording to the Puranic account, the reappearance of Sri is an event 
of far greater moment for the gods than the gain of the * Amrta ^ 
as their hearty reception of tha goddess followed by an outburst 
of spontaneous hymn clearly testifies. But this reincarnation of 
the goddess, and, indeed the whole story of the churning of the 
Ocean becomes intelligible enough, when we remember that the 
grand conception underlying it originated with the change in 
the import of the word ‘ Samudra ^ at the close of the Vedic 
period, and that the post- Vedic poet or poets were capable 
of preserving the old myths by giving them a new lease of 
life* It is clear to anyone tolerably acquainted with the Rgveda 
that the word * Samudra ' denotes there the mid-air-region ^ 

( antaxiksa ) as well as the terrestrial sea. However, in course 
of time, like many other Pgvedio words, it became restricted in 
its import, and stood for one object only. If, therefore, the dau- 
ghter of Bhrgu, who, as we have already seen, is none other than 
Usas, vanishes into, and emerges again from, the ‘ Samudra it 
is a change in the theological outlook rather than in the natural 
phenomenon-a change in the import of word and not in fact. 
It is not necessary for our purpose to trace here the previous his- 
tory of the other ‘ gems ^ though, on a closer examination, that 
also may be found, at least in part, to conform to the same mode 
of explanation as above, ^ The whole episode of * Samudra-Man- 

1 Compare, for instance, x^x gqrij: H-* V* X, 114, 4 

also X, 123, 2; where Sayapa remarks I 

2 Thus it is clear why the moon is reckoned among the fourteen 
* gems if only we remember the change in the meaning of the word 

Samudrd*. And the desire-yielding cows ^ ^who rose up from 

the ocoan at the same time can bo no other than the whose 

abode is ‘ antariksa and who manifests herself in the sweet and pure 
utterances of the wise. That sweet words serve the purpose of man in 
the highest dogreo was admitted in early Vedio times and hence ‘speech*, 
was said to be a bounteous cow; Compare. I 

Airavataf Indra*s elephant, is none other than the white cloud that floats in 
the Antariksa, Cf, sn^orq i Raghu I. 36- 
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thana’ is, indeed, a legend which proves that while Brahmanic 
ritualism was fast developing in the post-Yedic period, the Bra- 
hmanic Muse also was keeping pace along with it. And our 
only misfortune is that the names of those gifted sons of the Muse 
who left a rich and considerable heritage to the authors of the 
Epic and the present Puranas should have been so easily con- 
signed to oblivion. 

And, lastly, Laksmi’s union with Visnu amply bears out her 
Vedic origin and character as traced above by us. Thai Yisnu 
is the sun at the meridian is a conclusion of Yaska who 
identifies all the Adityas with the solar deity. When, there- 
fore, we behold the goddess taking refuge with Yisnu, 
the most high and popular of later mythology, we but 
realise what is anticipated in the Rgveda , where the 
morning sun is described as chasing Usas-the rosy dawn-like 
a man who pursues a youthful maiden. As the worthy consort of 
the chief of the Hindu Trinity, Laksmi has equally risen in dignity 
and divinity, and now exercises a far greater influence on modern 
Hindu society than she did in the times of the Yedic Bsis. For 
there are few high-class Hindu house-holds now-a-days where at 
least one female-wife or daughter-is not christened with one of 
her names. Immortal Dawn, in the words of a Yedic poet, dis- 
appears only to rise again. 



SAMAR^NGANASUTRADITARA. AND 
Y DKTI K: ALPAT an U. 


Whether these works are productions of one and the same 
king Bhoja of DharS Nagarl. 

By 

P. A. Mankad 

( N, B. and are abbreviations for 

and f ) 

1 In the foreword to VT%;pc;q-ri^, Mr, Narendranath Law 

writes — “ The evidence brought together by the learned Editor 
( Pandita Ishvara Chandra Sastri ) in the preface, points to the 
11th. century A. D, as the probable and generally accepted time 
of its composition, and to its reputed author, King Bhoja, to be no 
other than the Bhoja Parmara of DhSra MahamahopadhySya 
Ganapati Sastri, in his preface to Part I, says that 

the author of the work as mentioned in it is Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Bhoja Deva who is probably the sanae Bhoja of Dhara who 
ruled over Malwa in the 1st part of the 11th century, A. D. and to 
whom many important works are ascribed, such as 

etc. 

In the preface of the same work, Part 11, he says " The Subject 
matter being ngvT, the work need not possess the characteristics 
of a literary work. Nevertheless, it is remarkable for its sweet 
and simple Ksvya style It is for this reason, that I said in the 
1st volume that the author of the work is the same King Bhoja 
of DhSra who wrote and other works, and to whom 

is ascribed a high place in the domain of =?rrftc*r, ” 

2 It would, thus, appear that both the editors are unanimous 
as regards the fixing of authorship on one and the same indivi- 
dual, viz. King Bhoja of DhSra Nagarl- The former adduces 
exhaustive evidence from extraneous materials, while the latter 
is content only with the solitary internal factor-sweet and simple 
ksvya style, and colophons, besides, perhaps. 
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3 Now, composed by while Is the 

product of WS'K'l 'atn^r^rsTssTninsr^U' . has references, in the body 

of the work to *iRfr and as is clear from various extracts 

interspersed in thejjook itself. This very fact shows that some 
other ’Tirar and were authors of works treating of subjects 

dealt with in gf%°. ( It may be pointed out, by the bye, that 

none of the extracts of -^TST and in nT%'‘ has’ been found in 

flTHCT'g'Ui”. ) IFurther, one comes across a writer by name 
vide Pages 78, 178, 199 of the 3rd part ( raJUTUT^ ) of 
ip^rrT, of the Travancore Sanskrit Series ; Br. Rajendralal Mitter, 
moreover, in his “ Antiquities of Orissa ” mentions as many as 
a dozen or more Bhojas who have flourished from the Vedio times 
downwards to the 12th century A. D. The majority of them, if 
not all, were reported to be not only patrons of literature, but to 
be, themselves, endowed with literary abilities of a very high 
order. This problem of authorship, when viewed from the point 
of so many Bhojas assumes a complicated aspect. 


4. Unless the learned editors have been in possession of mate- 
rials to definitely lead them to the conclusion that the same 
King Bhoja was the author of the works, I venture to hold that 
mere mention of the name Bhoja or of works 51 %° and ®, 

in works of other writers, could not be the conclusive warrant 
for the statement advanced by the editors, I regret, I am not in 
possession of the reasons which have prompted them to reach the 
conclusions they have arrived at. I, for my part, have tried to 
study comparatively the works under reference from the internal 
evidence alone and have mainly confined myself to the position 
which bears on UTfg and more than anything else. 

5 a To start with, let the benerhc.ory stanzas speak for them- 
selves — 


^ 11 R « in 37%“ and 

’B’ '>rr 5 i etc. 

in 


These, by themselves, tend, though to a very slight degree, 
to justify the position I have undertaken to emphasize, in a.«i 
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much as the author in the one ) distinctly displays a lean- 

ing towards (ft^) while that in the other (^rmrfOT ® ) towards 

b (7otoijAons~gf%® has, at the end of every ^nw, “ 

H*I^r »ad, at the close of the book, the 

colophon runs as “ 5^ 

The colophon in^sriminn:* at the end of every stotw runs as 
“Ift sEnroipor® etc,” These 

colophons, too, are suggestive. The author of is only a 

Jt^irrsT^tsr^rsr, while that of is a personality with higher 

attributes, *I5T^n^TT3T»fT3Ttsr. If these colophons, were really 
meant to signify what they actually connote, the only feasible 
inference would be that STrsTTTST when merely a composed 

51 % ® while ^TT 5 =or® came to be composed later on, in the height 
of his glory, when he had become In these 

days, we are quite familiar with instances of assumption of 
successive appellations such as iTfr^fSTf, »TfTcr3Trr%T5r, 

^ etc. by individuals in their different stages of life and thus 
HfT’n5TtT3T<yH and iTP'Tr3m%r3T’Jr5fg[^, may, for aught one can 
say, apply to one and the same person, as one advances in 
material and intellectual prosperity ; and on this very account, 

I will dismiss these colophons, too. The author of 5f%® makes a 
direct mention of the names, both of himself and his work (the 
benedictory verses on the 1st page are closely followed by a 
verse ), while the author of 

is very modest in as much as he remains quite silent in this 
respect. 

c The treatment of subjects in ^ntTlfiT® follows the 
Pauranik method, in as much as the subject matter is dealt with 
in the form of a dialogue between ( the first and foremost 

exponent of Architecture, especially of the wnTT school ) and his 
disciples. The manner of treatment in 5f%® is not so. 

d Purther, a-f%® and '^rwmpoT®, both, have general- 

ly ; only the closing verses which sum up the contents, of every 
^Tsrnr in the latter are mostly composed of of more than 

8 syllables in a *TT5 while ® on the contrary, is interspersed 
in the body of 5fWs throughout, with longer verses, 
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Vide Pages 

Verses 

47 

328 

50 

348 

63 

454 

78 

91 

bO 

4 

82 

20 to 22 

87 

61 to 67 

90 

90 to 93 

91 

101 

etc. etc. 

etc. etc. 


6. 1 he benedictory stanzas, colophons, mention or absence 

of names of authors and works, after the opening verses, as also 
the justification or otherwise of the names assigned to the works- 
these, in combination, if not singly, may assist one in the work 
of differentiation of authorship to a certain extent, though not so 
much as the substantial internal evidence which follows and 
which, T presume, will lead one to the irresistible conclusion as 
regards the non-identity of authorship of these two worka For 
a positive assertion that the one or the other w€is the King Bhojs 
of ^Knar*Tft, internal evidence is totally wanting in both. All the 
same, there is no doubt that is the product of the King 

Bhoja of 

7 "Writings of authors belonging to any department of know” 
ledge are generally characterized by their individual or personal 
stamp Turn to any domain of knowledge, say Poetry, Literature, 
Science etc. and one is sure to be impressed by this personal 
stamp. This is, moreover, prominently brought out in works, 
especially when they have emanated from one and the same 
author. Plays of Shakespeare, novels of Walter Scott, writings 
of Kalidasa etc. will bear out, on comparative study, the above 
statement in a marked manner. Such a characteristic feature 
is manifested in a variety of ways— common words and set 
phrases, similarity of ideas, the diction etc. ^ It is only when one 
fails to recognize any of these common traits of language and 
ideas, in works which are ordinarily ascribed to the same author, 
that one has, perforce, to set about thinking as to the rea l author - 
ship of these works. When the above test is applied to 
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and the conclusions are in favour of the contention that 

these productions cannot be of one and the same individual— 
K:ing Bhoia of DharS. 


a Single words. — gra?® displays an unusual though distinct 
terminology of technical words which has no place in ^TJTOIpnr*. 
I append them in parallel columns for easy verification. 


gffg ( a fortress ) 


Not to be found , but ^ 
is used instead. 


srr^T ( an enclosure ) ditto 

( broad ) 

( breadth ) 

a^T'sn'tT ( an objectionable 

combination ) „ 


gr^TT ( a plan ) 

( a bedstead ) 
so'TUTR’ ( a head piece of 
of a bedstead ) 

( a foot piece 
of a bedstead } 

( a side piece of 
a bedstead } 

sr^tsr ( a room near the 


gate of a palace ) 


^3T«P5iT 


( V. 410 ) 

I 

I Measures oi 
h length 


Names of 16 kinds of 5T*m 


79 

99 


19 


91 


99 

99 


99 

99 

79 

99 

17 

19 

91 

>9 

79 

77 


Names of 8 kinds of , 

Names of 18 kinds of , 

a kind of NSTSig? ( WSPoJ, 

gspgrur and gtgtf ) , 


srr^ 

t%5fT 

f%<?Tnc 

srur 

t^TT 


'TT? 
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Names of 12 kinds of Not to be found 

3Tq!5iT, ?ms[n: „ 

>5^tt 

’5r’T^ 

'fi:rc5»=*J'r » 

etc. etc. etc. 

While the abov-e words are profusely used in 5%®, most of 
them, if not all, are conspicuous by their total absence in Wfrrrf-nr®. 
Moreover, one whole chapter is devoted, in the latter, tc an ex" 
position of definitions of technical words and yet it is surprising 
to note that the definitions of srr^nc, 

^TSTS^T, ^TSTSTSTTsfr, ^f3T^3r, ^rST^TT, eTHfpr, u*Ig[T!r, f5®5‘, S^T’iirfT, 

grqr q o ^q r. ^rsrqrrsr, nsr^hr, ’tt^, ( 

), 3 TTWH ( 86 87 88 ), ( 447 ) dVvJ, gor, 'TT^, 

( 450-451 ) P. 81 V. 19 etc. etc. which are given in ir%® 
are absolutely wanting therein. ir%“ has «l?[nrTfr. 'T^ fT etc. 
whereas ^tPCripur ® has SPCtvr, W*T^^ etc. Similarly trfTfH', 

3ar^;n of the latter are replaced by 
Hfre[5SC. ^ 55 = 5 , 'sT 5€^. *T5«r5V5 etc. in ITTF' 

h Set phrases — To illustrate, the expressions which are very 
current in ai® rarely met with in gwcupoT®, I append parallel 

phrases — the most common combination for length and breadth. 

has has 

3TWTtT-«ii^T5 sgrrm-T^T^fin’ 

Turn to any description where length and breadth are concern- 
ed and you will find that ^r%“ will invariably show 
’TKOTTi-, while for the same meaning, has different 

expressions. 

3 ^“ has hardly 350 verses bearing on nfr and ^5 m o^j 
parison with which is several times bigger than SrfH 

in this respect, and yet, even in that small compos, the ordinary 
combination for length and breadth-3TT^m-^r^rf 
many as 14 times. and as many times 

and arr^rnT-sT^rTC twice in whereas the same c 
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scarcely finds a place in ; q'^on^' is used 

only 3 times and that, too, in a sense rather different from the 
one pointed out above, while sRerr and sr^«r are never used in such 
a combination at all, in 

e. Similarity or otherwise of ideas . — ° treats of for 
the ordinary run of the populace as well as for higher personages, 
culminating in the residential seats etc. for divinities. It in- 
cludes principles of design and many cognate subjects at great 
length. It is as exhaustive in the treatment of the subject matter 
qRg in its various aspects, as it is logical in its method of handl- 
ing it. As such, it deserves rightly to be styled a standard work 
in the Trr*T5C school of Indian Architecture- in comparison 

with the above, is merely a specialized epitome of a certain 
section of It, all the same, covers an extra ground in that 

it includes in its treatment, all the paraphernalia of royalty, such 
as the appendages of a King ( sr^^qnrar, etc. %5Rrq, ^ ), 

his ornaments ( various kinds of qfJTs ) horses, elephants, 

bulls, animals of draught and conveyances, ships etc. etc. 

is thus, restricted in its treatment of the principles of 
and yet, withal, it is, as its name implies, really a so for 

as its ^l^s go. Each page bristles with some unusual or original 
conception, not commonly met with in ^jW-CTSpoi ° an exhaustive 
and all embracing work on 

I append hereunder a number of these ideas — 

c 1 Various are the considerations that go to guide the selec- 
tion of a site for buildings, townships etc. ; one of them is 
declination or " lie of the ground site This it may be 

stated, may be in one direction, or it may be concurrent in two 
or more directions. The form which the consideration of this 
problem assumes, becomes the more complex, the more directions 
are involved in it One generalization, however, emerges from 
these considerations re. and it is-that a direction ranging 
anywhere between North and Bast is acceptable for the selection 
of a site for buildings. equally with many other works 

on qRff mentions this aspect of in a more or less detatiled 
manner. The only correspondence that has been established in 
that work has reference to the slope of the site, and the direction 
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in general ( without any reference to an extra element ) in which 
it runs, on the other hand, introduces a third and unique 

element in this consideration. This third element is 
over and above the slope and general direction of run of the site. 
The introduction of this extra element is a deviation from the 
general rule so far as of is concerned. All the same, 

the absence of this phase of cgrar in an exhaustive treatise like 
wherein, by the bye, two exclusive chapters dealing 
with Royal Palaces, over and above general specifications scatter- 
ed in several chapters in the body of the book have been intro- 
duced, cannot but be striking and thought provoking. 


c 2 Books on in their earlier portions begin with a 
description of units of measurements which vary with the nature 
of the Measures of all kinds required for the smallest 

e. g. bedsteads, f%5T^s mouldings, ornaments etc., to the largest 
e. g. streets, townships, highways across the country etc. are 
prescribed at great length in These measures start 

from the lowest basic unit i. e. a very minute particle of dust 
floating in the air, and rise, in gradational series, eventually to 
the highest iftsTJT etc. Such an all embracing nature of these 
tables notwithstanding, it is really surprising to notice that a 
kind of measurement used in the design 01 several Royal 
Appendages, and defined infT%® has not even been hijated at in 
This system of measurement is allied to the decimal 
system used for Scientific purposes, as each succeeding measure 

in this system forms a multiple of ten with regard to the one 

preceding it. This table of measures is appended hereunder for 
facility of reference. 


10 S^s of a king make one 


10 


10 


10 

^•rsraBrs 

10 


10 

TTsrs^s 

10 

qnrsTtr^HTs 


one 

one 

one 

one 

one ^^jTSTSTR'T 
one 
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c 3 Similarly, there is another table of measures where 'n 9 
takes the place of 10 as under — 


9 


make 

one 


9 


9f 

one 

gur 

9 

WOTS 

5 > 

one 

qr^ 

9 

qrr^s 

9J 

one 


9 

m^s 

99 

one 



Tt would he tiresome if I were to ]ot down in details all the 
uncommon ideas. I shall, therefore, content myself with a bare 
enumeration of some of them. 

c 4 Division of into 16 kinds with its terminology in 
accordance with their dimensions measured by 

c 5 Determination of the dimensions of a from the 

5r«-Ti3iJ' of a King. 

c 6 Specification for a locality fit for and the excep- 

tions thereto in the case of ?if<r2ar=ir. 

c 7 Determination of 8 kinds of when measured by 

c 8 Division of ) into 18 kinds as derived from a 

formula length x breadth, including their effects on occupants. 

19 

c 9 Correspondence between and the fixation of cardinal 
points of a . 

c 10 Functions of three doorways visr^rr, and «r«IS[rT in 

a and the varying distances of in the case of each. 

c 11 12 Kinds of determined from at the 

times of birth of kings, their names, dimensions, STTg^srar, (iff ) 
the number of doorways with varying colours of arT^cTrTH, and 
houses covered by ^I^s of different colours, suitable for every one 
of them. 

c 12 Disposition of minerals on the top of houses to ward off 
evil influences, even death. 

c 13 Adjustments of measurements for 8 pieces of timber 
in of 8 kinds from to including their 

names. 

c 14 — its numbers in and dimensions. 
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8 The non-existence of ideas expressed above could not be 

made to construe that the author of ° was not aware at 

least of some, if not all. Verses 9 and 10, page 62, Part I ersrrr 

eto. 

The author may have ignored them or rather thought it in- 
significant, on account of rare usage eto, for incorporation of 
them in a standard work. The author of 51 %®, on the other 
hand, has made the most of them, as he includes them in the 2;i%s 
which form the products of a 

It stands to reason to assume that one or two view points 
could be left out of consideration from a standard treatise as 
is. When, however, a host of views on diverse matters 
is conspicuous by its absence, the question of penmanship 
assumes an unusual character. 

9 Now, the last and at the same time, the most unrefutahle 
factor in deciding the authorship — The Contrast iu Speci- 
fications — 

a 5f%® sanctions STraiur, frrq, and 

months as acceptable for starting the construction of houses, 
vide. V. 212. 

§ 181 WSI I e| U| m I (g I I ; II 


^r*T5mpvr® on the other hand, lays down that in this respect, 
atTTT^ and bring down destruction of beasts and servants 

respectively to occupants of such houses. Vide verses 6 and 7, 
page 246, Part I. 


3TTf^r% 





I ^rrnr 


n vs II 


b Certain kinds of trees are considered as objectionable in 
the vicinity of Royal Palaces, temples, and dwelling houses in 
townships. The following verses describe them and it will be 
found that is included in the list of trees as being not ac“ 

ceptable in Verses 130-131, page 255, Part I. 


^ fr "Ti 'll 3111*1 1^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ » 
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on the contrary, prescribes this very a bringer 

of prosperity — 

^ wsr f^«Trrr f?rr, ii ii 

'T5PBT w r f^g r g gr ^ f^#i% i%3gr^f i 
i%55rT sftsfi’ wn5r«gr fkm *%rTrmf%rrr ii u 
c WHtl^f’Ur® Part I, page 67 Verses 19-30-31. 
iy =1 <*. I 

fi I y =y ^ r: ii ii 
*[ N AKl SgrsqTT ^ Tr f r^ SfftrTT: I 
girgnffnr ^m#.sf?sr ^ i f<T^ : n ii 

%aT: i 

^JFvnrsgr ^ ^ ii ii 

Agmn — ■ Ibid, page 154 Verse, 5. 

g^«Hsnl«i ^sT i%i%cTr: u 

trmnpnr ®, it will be clear from the above, specifies certain 
trees as unfit for building materials, ( 55f5Bmot ). Further, 

while specifying the usefulness or otherwise of different kinds of 
timber for ^nr»T (bedstead), STRnr (seat) etc, the author of ^tWfripor® 
adds that whatever timber is undesirable as a building material 
is equally so, so far as those articles of furniture are concerned. 
rH*y is one of the trees Included in the above list as unsuitable 
for building purposes. Evidently, therefore, it cannot be accepted 
as a useful material for the articles of furniture mentioned above. 
Moreover, the use of tree which is unsuitable for ordinary 
srraw even, should be absolutely prohibited according to 
in the construction of as the latter forms a specialized 

kind of 3TTBH. girte ®, on the contrary, prescribes this very ( »r|f ) 
objectionable material for use in one of the 8 kinds of 
and attributes to that timber, besides, the property of bestowing 
on the user. Prosperity, Victory, Wealth and Health. Verse^ 
372 to 374, page 53 are quoted as under, 

Ri ii ii 

»rcng( i 
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Not only is 97%“ thus very positive ( Verses 377 and 378 ) in 
specifications but, also, it does not brook any the slightest devia- 
tion whatsoever from its prescriptions except on penalty of death. 

d In the design of any its dimensions-viz, length, 

breadth and height or thickness, are arrived at after due adjust- 
ments made in accordance with certain principles laid down 
for it. These principles are embodied in the form of certain 
relations or formulas which constitute the ai?ps of a 
in this connection, be it noted that the choice of dimensions 
is deemed most happy when it ( ^ 3 ) secures the greatest 
satisfaction of these relations. The greater the agreement of 
these relations it secures, the closer it approximates to an ideal 
stage dimensionally. These are sntr, sipT, ^T^rst, ?Tna etc. 

Their number varies with different writers, the maximum reach- 
ing as high as 27. It is not the purpose here to enter into the 
details of these formulas and the rules to be observed thereunder, 
except for a certain arithmetical technicality in their derivations. 
erPTs are 8 in number, determined by remainders in the division 
of length X breadth 
8 

Similarly, amrs are also 8 obtained by remainders of the divi- 
sion of iT$lar 
8 • 

sr^s are 27 determined in the same way, from remainders 
in length x breadth x 8 
27. 

Bemainders in sq^ + + ^l^T m ^TTrrgi give 3 and so 

3 

forth, for 9 ?TnTs where the divisor is 9, 

It may be pointed out that in a division, the remainders can 
never equal, but should invariably be less by one than the divisor. 
Thus the arm’s, sun's, u^rars, ^^ra^s and fTKrs could never be 8, 8, 
27, 3 and 9 ( equal to the divisors in each case ) but should be one 
less viz. 7, 7. 26, 2 and 8, though really they are not so. An 
anomaly such as this is common not only to UWrnp®!® but many 
other books on nrrs also. It is, strange, however, that is 

free from this anomaly, e. g. 18 kinds of urar in that work are 

derived from 18 remainders left out of length X breadth the 

19 

divisor being one more than the kinds of 
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Divergence in specifications as to the number of doorways 
in is so wide that there could be no reconciliation in the 
view points of both 11% ® and page 38 lays down, 

%g??rrr ?r i 

q^fR ii ii 

sr^r^i 

^ ^ I Kiy ’•s'ti fii fci ■^Tfrsr: II II 

larmrifor®, on the other hand, in STistnRT 30th which treats of 
in details, prescribes 4 doorways in various palaces described 
therein, e. g. 

Verse 6 ^r^rf^r 'giw ’g‘?snf^ etc. 

5?F^fer-Verse 42 \ 

S'itnTS-Verse 57 itSS sff%r ll 

^ofps^-Verse 98 ^g r g g nfff^ ' ii 

i‘^55Rr-V erse 117 ?TOTJT«?T»ra: i 

SHOTwr?: f^uRTsq- ^?Tra; ii 

10 The above illustrations of divergent specifications, it is 
believed, are sufficient to show the non-identity of authors. If 
the authors of 11%® and ^iRlf 'or ° were one and the same in- 
dividual, it would be wellnigh impossible to reconcile such 
diametrically opposite prescriptions. It is as plain as anything 
that one and the same person would never dictate in one and the 
same breadth, specifications conflicting one with the other in such 
a marked manner. Under the circumnstances, no room is left but 
to accept the contention of different Bhojas as authors of 5%® 
and ^nitnfnTo. 

11 To sum up, the opening verses, colophons, manner and 
method of treatment, dissimilarity in language as revealed by 
non-existence of several words and set phrases, and in ideas, by 
the total absence of certain conceptions, in some places, and 
complete divergence in others — all these peculiarities both in the 
subject matter and method of treatment — go to prove beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the works have emanated from different 
individuals and that if one of these is the product of King Bhoja 
of URPTufi', the other can never be his. 



FURTHER LIGHT ON" RAVANA.'S LANKA LOCATED IN 
CENTRAL INDIA FROM VALMlKI'S RAMAYANA 

By 

M. V. Kibe, m.a 
I 

In a paper of mine read before the XVII International Con- 
gress of Orientalists held at Oxford, I have given mileage of 
the distance between Citrakuta and Kiskindha as 98. 

Thus four Yojanas as stated in Aranyakanda ( 3 ) Sarga 11 
Slokas 38 and 39 were interlocated by me as 32 miles, and three 
Kronas in Aranyakanda Sarga 5 §loka 69 as 6 miles, I did so in 
other places too. 

The above mileage can be tested from the distance between 
two known places viz. the Gangs at its junction with Yamuna at 
Allahabad and the Citrakuta Mountain situated in the Banda 
District of the United Provinces in the North-west or West of 
Mlahabad. 

In Ayodhyakanda ( 2 ) Sarga 54 and Slokas 28 and 29 BhSra- 
dvaja whose hermitage was on the junction on the Gangs and 
Yamuna informs Rama that 10 Krosas from there was situated 
the mountain Citrakuta where he should stay. Thus-* — 

••• ••• ••• 

tof g ^ 

In the next Sarga in Slokas 4 to 6 he gives further directions 
for reaching the place. He says that from the junction of the two 
Rivers, the Ganges and Yamuna, they should follow the latter 
Upwards from its mouth and having raached an old landing place 
they should cross it by making a boat and reach a big Nyagrodha 
tree which has big leafy branches and after having gone only a 
Kro§a further, they will see a blue forest. Thus^— ■ 
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^ff^rrraT^r 

••• ••• 

5PT^fS3fr3qg5rsdHT ^ qs^Fg^rf^STHra: I 
,,, •>• ••• ••• ••• 

II 

H=r ^'CtH • 

■piiiii'^mi’tfT'q * r fi"d fT^cTsar^ 11 


MJiiiiJ TT ^ HHt rt^ ^snr^ II 

Tne Muni Bharadvaja also adds in the Sloka 9 that he has been 
often over this road to Citrakuta, Thus^ — 

;fr qysjrf^grar^s^ *rfrJ ’f^rr il 

A-ocordingly Rama made a boat and having put Sita on it 
first, crossed the river ( Slokas 18 and 19 ). Thus: — 

^ » 

sTPcreBT sr^ Urn ii 


Having done so they went a distance of one HroSa, they 
wandered in the forest of Yamuna, evidently this being the same 
place which is mentioned in Sloka 8 (supra) and Sloka 33. Thus*~ 


^ ’TwiT ii 

afa %«qrRc igargc 

Later when Bharata came with his army in the wake of Rama 
to the hermitage of Bharadvaja and asked for the whereabouts of 
the former, he pointed out that three and half Yojanas from there 
was the Citrakuta Mountain where Rama was staying. As 
Bharata was accompanied by a big retinue Bharadvaja pointed 
out to him another route but the distance although mentioned in 
two different methods of calculating it, viz. Krosas and Yojanas, 
10 Erosas ( i. e. 20 miles ) are almost equal to Yojanas ( t e, 
about 9 Ero&as ), having regard to perhaps dijEferent places for 
crossing the river ( YamunS ) as the route pointed out is to the 
South or South-west ( Sarga 92, Slokas 10, 11, 13, and 14). Thus^- 
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,i?o M 


^3^qT»tTrRTm mvt Tn^rf^sfr i n h 

^^af5f i^4 'HK'kiui gj | 

5a^sraTf%T«rr5^toff grf^^ftq^ ii n 

3TgPiTT*T HcTT ?^?rT% ^^ eHj; | || 11 

Having followed this direction Bharata came to the vicinity of 
Citrakuta and said to his chief adviser that the place pointed 
out by BhSradvaja had been reached ( Sarga 93, and Slokas 6, 7 
and 8 ). Thus: — 


^TeT; sfr+ii^ ^flry in%ait n ^ n 

sttht: ^ ^ ’TTrfi'afr n vs n 

aT5r firRf ^5 rg |d »F?ri%sfr i 


The description of the bluish forest has reference to what was 
stated in Sarga 55, Sloka 8 supra. Now the shortest distance 
between the bank of the Yamuna aud Oitrakuta is between 20 
and 30 miles, although it is 80 miles by rail from the junctions of 
the two rivers- 


This test should leave no doubt as regards the distance 
between Citrakuta and KiskindhS. as calculated by me in my 
last paper. 

IT 


In the 33nd Sarga of Aranyakanda ( 4 ) it is stated that when 
Snrpanakha saw TriSiras, Khara and Dusana with their army 
killed by Rama singly, filled with grief she went to LankS, 
protected by Ravana, from Dandafcaranya, ( Sloka 3 ). Thus : — 


^T*rnT 'T’Frff^jsrr 


II 3 II 


Then Ravana went to the stables, asked his charioteer to yoke 
the mules who did it in a moment and in his golden chariot 
came to the ocean. ( Sarga 35, Slokas 4, 5, 6 and 7 ). Thus : ' 

WOT 3TOTT fSsy^fr WOTf^: I 

ww rwRT !y<rwOTf®ri^ ii ^ n 
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^nrrsnjTfrrar fre?iTf%)iti5r=rnT»^ il h u 
5C«RrR«rT?r Tfsrgftcra: i 

••• ••• •••11 ^ II 


TT^Rnfwsr. sfir^rra: ’etst ii ^ ii 

He then crossed the sea and in a lovely and beautiful place 
in the forest saw the Raksaea named Marica ( Sarga Ibid Slokas 
37 and 38 ). Thus : — 

# 5 3r?gnr ’tt 'tr srfr^: i 


i% ^ gT fR *nfHr stth ttsrth ii ii 


Ravana induced Marica to accompany him on his chariot to 
the place where Raraa was staying to decoy Sita ( Sarga 42, 
Slokas 7, 8, 9 and 11 ). Thus •• — 


3nwHnRr Tesrft^fro: l.•.ll » ii 

» Tg g Tr# f% ^•••ll ii 
fTrir TT^omRT^ ra^FTprmg' h ^«rei: i 

sTRir ^nrg: cR5RT?T«r*T*r*5^^Tci; w i n 

••• ••• ••• ••• ii^^ii 

^if»nfi’#r TTgrofr ii ? ? u 


It is noteworthy that it is particularly stated in the passage 
underlined that from their hermitage (that of Marica ) they came 
soon to the place where Rama had built his cottage. 

It appears that while RSvana came to the place in a chariot, 
which was destroyed by Jatayu, when the former was taking 
Situ away, on his way back he had thb use of a sort of a glider 
( Sarga 67, Slokas 17 and 20 ). Thus ; — 


... ... Il ?\s II 

... « II 

II II 


t^gt^PcnTTrr f%l|TW5g(...n Ro ii 
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In Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 6, Slokas 9, 10 and 11 Sugriva 
says that he saw SIta being dragged by RSvana when seeing 
him and his followers she threw down on the peak her covering 
garment and some ornaments. It is however not clear from this 
nor from a similar description of the manner of her being taken 
away by .Sampati in Sarga 58 and Sloka 15 whether she was being 
dragged on earth or by air. Thus '• — 

f^^TRTorT arqr ^ar u i ti 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

«nrr ii ?? a 

irar fsr TraShr ^rg ^ r g ir ii a 

It will be evident from the above narrative that neither in the 
journey of Ravana, with MarToa, to Janasthana, where Rama was 
staying, nor on his return journey with Sita, is there any men- 
tion of the formidable obstruction of the ocean. On the contrary 
he seems to have crossed it easily. It clearly appears that he had 
to use tw o chariots one to the sea from Lahka and other from 
the hermitage of Marloa, which was near to the sea. Aranya- 
kanda ( 3 ) Sarga 35, Slokas 37 and 10. Thus : — 

gE?E^snFm^5TF^ ii ii 

^?nT*f gT5r%*^; u ?<> ii 

HE 

Now those who maintain that the the sea or the ocean which 
surrounded the island of LiahkS was in the South of India base 
their argument on the mention of the names of Mountains Sahya. 
Malaya and Mahendra, which are well known mountains at the 
extreme end of the Southern peninsula of India. ( ITuddhakSnda 
( 6 ), Sarga 4 Slokas 73, 74, 95, 96 and 97 ). Thus 

^ I...U » 

,,, ••• ••• ••• 

4T % gspT^ -Hff T g? ^T>ft II II 

rfrT! H II 

«£'l 1 ’=I»^’H- ■ » II H 

Os. 

8 [ Annals, B. O. I. ] 
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But apart from the fact that this lengthy Sarga appears to be 
later interpolation, there is evidence to show that the Malaya 
and Mahendra were the names of forts or peaks near Kiskindha. 

In Aranyakanda ( 3 ) Sarga 72, Sloka 12, it is stated that 
Sugriva had to live on the mountain Ilsyamuka which spread 
up to PampS, which was a lake ( Aranyakanda Sarga 73, Sloka 
n ). Thus!— 

fitf^ > 


?Tar: srrir jrr?!istr«r i 

In Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 2 it is stated that seeing BSma 
in the neighbourhood of Bsyamuka ( Sarga 1, Sloka 129) 
Sugriva and his followers became terrified ( Sarga 2, Sloka 1 ) 
fearing that Vaii had sent them ( Sloka 13 ). Then Hanuman 
assured them that the place where they were standing i. e, the 
hill named Malaya, on which was situated Bsyamuka, was 
beyond the pale of Vali ( Sloka 14 ). Thus! — 




HfRat «r?mTgr?r i 

!gw»TfHrf?RTr^ ^ ig: i 

That the place mentioned above was in the neighbourhood of 
Rsyarauka is seen from Sarga 3 Slokas 1, 2 and 21 to 23. Thus:- 

gNt fwrq- i 

■■■ ••• •*» 

TITHTSt ^^r>iir WifTWRT I 

WT gTRT^-WTRr giRTT: H II 


m rarT R:rirr <Tg^fr!sr... i 

smf Ii 
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Then Hanuman went to Rsyamuka itself which was the abode 
of Sugrlva ( A-ranyaka^da ( 3 ) sarga 72 Sloka 12 supra), to Mala 
yagiri from where they had seen Rama and his brother wander- 
ing near Rsyamuka Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ), Sarga 5, Sloka 1. 
Thus! — 

3 Tr=^^ ?r?[r ^T’Erfir n ? 11 

vali, the opponent of Sugrlva, lived at Kiskindha ( Kiskindha- 
kauda ( 4 ) Sarga 11, Sloka 21 ). Thus; — 

“llcJl 5 TT*T THfUTHTJ ?a'=fc'§vtJM<lsh'»T: | 

! 3 T«!qT^^ w ^irra: 11 h 

This place was at a distance of one Yojana ( 4 miles ) from the 
hermitage of Matanga ( Sarga 11, Slokas 46, 47 and 48 ). Thus: — 
Tq-TrT = 5 r TT^T^q-: tr 3 :^nqTTnr?r: 1 

^ dl^rirfafT qrf vqf ntT^ rq^i^dHHL II II 

qrsfi- qrsTsra: I ... II a\s II 

irfW i...ii «<i 11 

This hermitage of Matanga was at a distance of 13 miles from 
iTanasth&na, where Riima had lost his wife ( Aranyak£nda ( 3 ) 
Sarga 69, Slokas 5 and 8 ). Thus. 

rTcTtq’r !sr 5 resnqn%q?r^*i *r»q- Trqtr 1 
^ 3 ei K « q ^ 11 h ii 


rm: qw ar ir^ T5rqrr5?r sthtf i 

TTH^r«iTr»Fa> 11 c 11 

From Rsyamuka Sugrlva was asked to immediately proceed 
to Kiskindha ( Sarga 1 3, Slokas 12 and 14 ). Thus* — 

flm ?q7T5rcr: 1...11 n 

w ^ ’Tfqr qrf^: 5?iraL i...ii 11 

Sugrlva was hotly pursued by Vali upto Malaya forest (Slokas 
32 and 23 ). Thus! — 


dit^d i f^g a: 11 11 

oO 

w iTM'^ gq gfT sfis^T i 

^ f^rTT TmfffTi II 11 
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Rama accompanied by Lakstnana and Sugriva went to Kig. 
kindhs from Rsyamuka, In the way they met a broken groTe 
named Sapta Janasthana. From here they saw KiskindhS 
( Sarga 13, SI okas 1, 13, 29 and Sarga 14, Sloka 1 ). Thus*' — 


f%f^«rT ^^:*mT5rsr: \ 
^sTJiTtr w gir^rf^»rTrf%?Tn3: ii ? ii 


1 *r’«6?HT cr=r 

t JT?^T i 

f%f^wsit gT%»TT%rTn3[; 11 it 


^ sTfgrr i...« ? 11 

All this description shows that there was not much distance 
between Rsyamuka and Kiskindba. The latter was in a valley 
( Sarga 27, Sloka 1 and Sarga 26, Sloka 7 ). Thus: — 

«rf»Tf^ 5 ? 11 


T4TT^*1^T T»’!mn-5T3T5fmfnr5^% i...n vs n 
This is made clear in Sarga 31 Sloka 16, Thus: — 
rrnrnr'T^T^on- ^Tfr gCi*^ i 

i%f«v??5=vrT 1 1 

and Rama with his brother went to live on the Prasravana 
Mountain ( Sarga 27, Sloka 1 ). Thus*' — 


- 3 TTy?*TW ^ arsTT Tm: sngra'^if i^rf^ 11 ? 11 

In the neighbourhood also were in the North a peak and in 
the South a peak named KailSsa and on the Fast a river flowing 
by a peak known as Trikuta ( Sarga 27, Slokas 14, 15, 16, 26 and 
27 ). Thus: — 


cTTcT II 

?[%«nwRn^ f^«r# 1 

... I1?HU 


I 

II II 



^ qrau... 

sprrtrr: ftn: 


fH«ar ^crra^ 1 

«rf%«!rffi u ii 
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’•fid’^IK-siPiqT'i): 'SHTHT... ... I 

dWiiUir ^ ^ II n 

besides Kiskindba there were other forts on tlie mountain 
( Sarga 19, Siokas 14 and 15 ). Thus: — 

’T^'^Tcri' I.. ». ?v II 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

3 Trf%^rf% fi; f|nTw??ni% gr^rTr: ii ii 
During this time Rama lived on a peak of Prasravanu moun- 
tain which was known as Malyavat ( Sarga ^7, Siokas I and 29 
and Sarga 28, Sloka 1 ). Thus: — 

®rnTf^ I 557^ 1 

3 TT 3 rn w TTf wnrr im; sr^or fSt f^ 11 ? 11 


frg^Frgx w. ^^or: 1 

cTT^Hd. ir^r^ 11 u 
w H«rr ^T% 5 f fr^r gi fra - ^ r fdiN-^q - i 

^ II ? II 

In Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 2 Sloka 14, this Malyavin is 
called Malaya. Thus* — 

Trsr^fr 5 ?f fi r lXi r Ct 11 ? a 11 

That this Prasravana Mountain otherwise known as Malaya, 
was in sight of Vindhya at the foot of which was the sea, which 
di'^rided Lanki from the Vindhya range in a valley of which was 
KiskindhI is home out by Sarga 53, Siokas 12 and 16 Sarga 60 
Sloka 6 and Sarga 58, Sloka 34 and Sarga 64, Sloka 2. Thus : — 

fiTR: ^fn^nTTpr^HTfr®-: i 
TT sisprafO!: %n^: ii il 




fT^TT W?lTST:Er^ 1 

IHT ^T*r^*Tr3n'3: » 
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So when Hanuman, who was among the above army made 
his mind to cross the ocean, he observed that the ground below 
his feet being soft will not be able to bear the repurcursion of 
his leap ( Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 67 , Sloka 37 ). Thus ; — 

*nRr i...u ^vs o 

So he pointed out to the peaks of Mahendra Mountain as firm 
enough to bear his burden and ascended one of them ( Sarga 67. 
Slokas 38 and 41 ) Thus : — 

flm^[Tf 8 r f^«rrn% ^ ^ t 

^ q in ’s q r f rr u ^<2 11 

•>* ••• .*• ••• 

This Mahendra was a peak of Vindhya is shown by the 
narrative in Sarga 63. Sloka 14 and Sarga 64 Slokas 1 and 2 
according to which Sampati, who was on a peak of the Vindhyas 
flew away from it followed by Hanuman and others to the banks 
of the sea. Thus •* — 

f5r^: friq<5c I... 


STI^THT i,..u ? 11 


far: 





11 R 11 


Here as seen later ( infra ) Kama ascended the Mahendra. 

On his return from Lanka Hanuman and others ascended the 
peak of Mahendra and leaving it ran to where RUma was. 
Sundarakanda (Sarga 60, Sloka 13, and Sarga 61 Sloka 2). Thus:— 



trsr Tr»r: i,..u ii 


Here also came Rama ( YuddhakSnda ( 6 ), Sarga 4, Sloka 95 
and 96 ). Thus • — 


CT's f rg'gyt^: 11 ‘Ih it 
[: I...U II 
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He came here from Prasravana Mountaia where Hanuman 
had reported his success to him ( Sundarakanda ( 5 ) Sarga 65, 
Sloka 1 ). Thus 

sror*^ ftncm ^ ^^Trof =q- u \ w 

But in this lengthy chapter 4 of Yuddhakanda in which 
Eama’s journey to the sea and his ascending of Mahendra is des- 
cribed, there appear to have crept in some interpolations, 
such as In 13, 74, 97 and 98, the meaning of which is also 
obscure. Slokas 73 and 74 say that Rama reached the Sahya and 
Malaya Mountains, and a river which is full of water or the name 
of which was Prasravana. Thus : — 

^T5TSTTf% f%T%aTT5r ^ n \sii 

fRi: ’ETlTRr ^ I...U vsn u 

If the latter interpretation is correct then the river might 
have been named after the mountain on which Rama was living 
near Kiskindha, as it might have had its source there. Then 
Sahya and Malaya appear to be synonyms and Malaya was 
another name for Prasravana as seen above. 

But Slokas 96 to 100 are not clear. They appear to mean that 
Rama had ascended the peak of Mahendra, he saw the sea at a 
distance but in between were Sahya and Malaya, and having 
ascended from the peak he crossed a beautiful forest reaching 
upto the sea coast and said to Sugriva that they had reached the 
sea. Thus 5 — 

^ ^5?r;c«rrr*T^: u u 

• •• ••• •«» 

* • • • • • 

i' 

gfqrJT^qrrR'n h " 
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But the above does not mean that Rama crossed the mountain 
ranges named Sahya and Malaya. 

Reference has been made to the existence of a mountain known 
as Trikuta with a river flowing by to the East of the cave in which 
Rama had taken his abode. ( Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ). Sarga 27, 
Slokas 16 and 4 ). Thus:— 

ii li 

treu- RTisT fro 1 

Tmi €!i%T%<nT u » 

This Trikuta which was observed to the East of Malaya, or 
Prasravana, with a river between, was in the vicinity of Lanka 
( Yuddhakanda (7). Sarga 11, Slokas 23, 34 and 49 and Sarga 40, 
Slokas 2 and 3 ). Thus' — 

^ ^ 'a[??nn’gt T%?5Tr^: I 


sri-i'fCr ^T'sri. ^^renr^pr 


..n n 


ffff ^ \ 

...» ^ H 

TJ-q ^ r«iH?%frf«ranrec. • • » ^ » 

IV 

That the distance between the North bank and the South bank 
of the sea dividing the Continent from the Island of Lanka was 
not great is evident from Yuddhakanda ( 6 ). Sarga 17, Slokas 1, 
9, 10 and Sarga 19 Slokas 1 and 2 ). Disregarded by his brother, 
Ravana, Bibhlsana came to the Northern Coast of the Sea, when 
Rama had reached the Southern Coast. There he stood on a high 
ground ( “ ” and snras'fr ) and loudly spoke ( 

wsm ). Thus: — 


...sTrsrvm vsr » » 

...jnnR«T TTfTRFsrr^'^ » R w 
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...^f%5ifrTor: I 
q-^ sqUsn u ? = n 

••• ••• ••• 

• • • * » • 

TTST^TimT^ ^ ^TtH- 1 

t%Ht«rort TTf TSTT^ )) \ n 

?3Tf'Tcrnrrsr=ff ^wt ^ i 

^ 1 THT^^r vrjTtrUT t^qqicr ft^Trror: n R 11 

At his instance was built the Setu for crossing the ( Sarga 19, 
Slokas 33, 33, 39 and 40 ). Thus: — 

'T# 1%4TqDr^t^ Tr?r%^r f^qfagrar ii u 

rrcT«ffni?rT3»TR^ fir«frq-iir^=^: u ii 

••• t** ••• ••• 

f%iT# Tff^qrt i 

f%>frq-arfT =!naT^*Tf?*iq: qpr% ii ii 

^JTT vf^-SK^rgc i 

•mrrRI stR ii so ii 

The above shows that the distance between the two coasts al- 
though difficult to be crossed by an army without a bridge, loud 
conversation between the two could be heard. Moreover, a small 
party could cross it as Bibhlshana did ( Sarga 19, Slokas 3 and 3). 
Thus: — 

^T ? MrqTHr?i f f sot i 

^ 5 ^nTf?frr f^’frnror: u R n 

triSi^Ts 5?rTaTr%^.-- ... ...u^ii 

When visiting Marloa Bavana too had crossed it. ( Aranya- 
kanda ( .3 ). Sarga 35, Sloka 37 ). Thus: 

^ g STfOT 'Tf OTt \ 

T*% 3^^ OTTPOT h >1 

Moreover, the bed of the river ( exaggerated by poetic imagi- 
nation into a sea ) was mainly without mud ( KiskindhSkSnda 
( 4;). Sarga 37, Sloka 16 ). Thus’ 

5rr=^’r:Trf|-*nr i...ti u 

9 [ Aimals, B. O. B. !• 1 
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SUMMARY 

In my paper on ‘ Ravana’s Lanka discovered ^ read before the 
XVII International Congress of Orientalists I had located Lanka 
in the Vindhya Mountain on the description of the route of RSma 
to Lanka, as given in Valmiki’s RamSyana. In the present 
paper I locate it at the same place on the basis of Ravana’s 
route to Paficavatl and his subseqent movements. 

It is noteworthy that in the Ayodhyakanda Valmiki gives the 
distance between Ayodhya and Citrakuta, both in Krosas and 
Yojanas, and it tallies exactly with the present location of these 
two places. It is also noteworthy that against the popular belief 
that Valmiki lays stress on the vicinity of Malaya and Sahya to 
the north bank of the sea which divides Lanka from India, these, 
as a matter of fact, are only mentioned once in a long Adhyaya 
in Sandarakanda, which there is reason to suppose, contains many 
interpolations. On the other hand, Malaya is the name of a fort 
on a peak of the Vindhya Mountain near Kiskindha. As a matter 
of fact, Valmiki in many places insists on the vicinity of Via- 
dhya to Lanka. All these facts and the fact that Ravana easily 
came to Panoavatt and Bibhlsana spoke to the followers of Rama 
from the other side of the sea, dividing India and Lanka, lead to 
the same conclusion as I have arrived in my previous paper. ^ 


* N. B (l) Important references in Sanskrit quotations have been 
printed in black type. 

N. B. ( 3 ) The Edition of VSlmiki BSmSyana used for the purpose ot 
this article — “ Snmad Valmiki RamSya^a Published by R Narayanaswami 
Aiyar. M A., B. L. Advocate, with the help of an editorial oommitfeee oonsh 
sting of Mahamahopadhyaya VidySvacaspati Darsanakalanidhi Professor 
S, Kuppuswami Sastrigal, M. A , I. E. s , MahamahopEdhyaya SastraratnS- 
kara VedantavibhiSsaija Pandit S. Krisna Sastrigal VedSntavisarada Ved- 
antavibhUsapa Pandit S. K. Padmanabha Sastrigal and Vedanta Siroma^^i 
VedEntavi^arada Vedantalamkara Pandit T, V. Ramacbandra Dikshitar. 
Printed at the Madras Law Journal Press Mylapore, Madras, 1933. 



MISCELLANEA 

SRIHATTA-NAGARA AND-THE SRi-GAUDA BRAilMANAS 


BY 

Jggendra uetanora GaOSH 

The traditions of the Gauda Brahtnanas pjiat to G ; td.., ui 
Bengal, as their original home.* Tliey are divided into two main 
sections, viz., the Adi~Ga'uda, i e. those who were drst to migrate 
from Gauda, and the SrI-Gauda. In speaking of the origin of the 
last-named of Gujarat, the Sranmai^oipafli-martan(pi writes, 

Pura Gau4a-BrWimanas-ca Kamha-desct-vasinah, 11 41 n 
Apnifigrahinah satve Laksml-sUpena biiksuMh i| 

Jutah ^rih itfa-nagaraa-nirg ifai-ca diso~dasa ll 42 li 
Mdlave ca gat ah tcedn-Marudnanve tathd’parf' t 
^rl-Uauda it% yan-ndm i-grama-^ri-kdra-yogatah ll 4S ll 

( pp. 133-434 

i. e. “ In ancient time the Gauda Brahmanas were the res'd- 
ents of the country of KaSmira. They were all non-acceptors of 
gift and were turned to beggars, through the curse of the goddess 
ot f jrtune. Born in the city of Srlhatta, went forth to ten direc- 
tions, some to Malava and others to Marudhanva ( RajputanS ), 
They are called SrI-Gauda by the addition of ‘Sil* of their vil'a ,e- 
naine ( i. e. Srlhatta ) 

Srlhatta has been called ‘ nagara ’ i. e. city in the third line 
and again as ‘ grama ’ i. e. village, in the last linp of the above 
extract. This leads us to suspect, whether, Srlhatta-napra ^ is 
the correct reading. We think that ihe correct word is Srlhatta- 
Nagara This slight change makes the sense clear, without spoil* 
ing the metre. 

Let us see if our surmise can be supported by facts. In this 
connection, the word Bhiksukah first attracts our attention. It 


^ 8up^ to (?loss of Ind. Terms, by Sir H. M. Elliot, pp. 417-20, 
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reminds us of the Bhiksu or Bhiksuka section of the Nagara Bra- 
hmanas of Gujarat. These Brahmanas are principally divided into 
two sections, viz, ^ i. a the priestly class^ which lives 

on charities ( pratigraha \ and Orhastha ^ who follow all sorts of 
professions, including government service. ^ 

Again the tradition says that these Brahmanas were formerly 
the residents of Kasmira. This does not seem to be a pure myth 
Tais is capable of proof, if our surmise is accepted. Six years 
ago, we hinted that the Nagara Brahmanas of Srihatta might have 
come from the north-western border of Kasmlr. ^ Prof. Bhandar- 
kar has since substantiated this by positive evidence. He has 
shown that a place named Nagarakhanda, in Kasmir, is men- 
tioned in the HajataTangiv^l ( VII 194 ). This, no doubt, proves the 
existence of the Nagaras in Ka^mTr. He identifies this place with 
the second of the two chiefsbips denoted by Hunza-Nagara, to the 
extreme north-west of Ka^mlr He, further, says that the Nagaras 
migrated from their original home in Hataka, near Manasa lake, 
westward to Ka^mlr. This is also proved by the existence of the 
Nagarl class of Brahmanas in Kasmlr ^ 

Now we shall try to see where this Srihatta was or is. The 
compiler of the BrahamanotpaUi-marta^<}<^ in his bliasa-tlka has 
located it in Kasmir. He has not given any evidence in sup- 
port of his assertion, nor have we been able to find any. On the 
other hand the Bombay Oazeteer ( Vol. IX., Pt. L, p ix & n ) 

^ The Nagaras of GujarSb attribute the origin of tlio name of * Bhiksuka * 
to the curse of Indra, and not of LaksmT. The origin of the tradition 13 
based on the following verse of the Skandapu'tTina^ NSgarakhanda ch. 206, 
which saysi — 

“ Mama Vdkydd-apt pjavya ete Laksmiih dvijottamUh I 
Nirdhandh sambhavtsyantt nztva yad-dvdrato* khilam |l 163 
8 regards vocations and religious customs, these Grhasthas have got 
striking similarities with the KlaCyasthas of Bengal, who according to Prof 
D. R. Bhandarkar, were originally NSgara BrShmanas. Sherring, speaking of 
the MehtSs says:-— The Mehtas, moreover, are spoken, of as writers, and 
apparently hold the position of the Kayastha, or writer caste, in northern 
India. ^ ( Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol I, p, 100 ). It is very curious indeed 

that of the different meanings of the word ‘ kdya ‘ gy ha * is one. Thus the 
words RSyastha and Grhastha etymologically m 3 an the same thing. 

S Nngarotpatti by G. S, Pancoli, pp. 60-61. 

^ Ind. HtsU Qly. Vol VI, p 71. 
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flays: — ‘ Among the^ later arrivals of BrShmanas and Kayasthas 
in Gujarat are the Srl-Gauda Brahmanas from Gauda or Bengal 
by way of Malava and Dohad So according to this evidence 
Srlhatta must have to be looked for in Bengal. In fact there is 
an ancient place named Srlhatta, in Assam, on the eastern border 
of Bengal, ’ It is the head-quarters of the district of the same 
name. Hot only Srlhatta, but there was also a small kingdom 
named Gauda ® in this district. The king had his capital at the 
modern town of Srlhatta ( Sylhet ). This kingdom was conquered 
by the Muhammadans in the fourteenth century A It. We 
have already shown that there has been a settlement of the N agara 
BrShmanas in this Srlhatta, since about the fifth century A. D. * 

In enumerating the different kinds of silver, Eautilya, in his 
Arthaiasfra, speaks of a variety named ‘ GaudiJcam ’ or GaulUmm.’ 
BhattasvamI, the commentator, interprets this term as ‘ KamarTi- 
pajam* Eautilya ’s Gauda is, no doubt, the Gauda in Bengal, 
which is much older than the other Gauda in Srlhatta. We do 
not know’ what was the extent of Gau4a in Eautilya ’s time, nor 
whether Gauda produced any silver. A. commodity is known by 
the name of the country of its production, or by that of its mai- 
ket. We do not know again, if the name of Kamarupa is so old 


1 Although Sylhet is now politically under Assam, from the liguistio and 
ethnological points of view, it still forms apart of Bengal. As far as is known 
in the latter part of the fifth century, S'rihatta was under the kingdom of 
Kamarupa. It is not known how long it remained so. Most probably with 
the decline of the KSmarupa kingdom, there grew up several independent and 
semi-independent chiefs, who were conquered by the Muhammudans in the 
fourteenth century. With this conquest it came under Bengal, and remained 
so till 1874 A. D., when it was transferred to Assam. 

2 It is interesting to note here that besides Gauda, there were two other 

petty kingdoms, named Magada and Lauda. Magada is, no doubt, named 
after the well-known kingdom of Magadha, by the people migrating from 
there. Similarly the other two countries, viz , Gauda and Lauda ( Ehdha - 
Ladha = Lauda ) were named by the people coming from Gauda and ]^ha 
of Bengal. This, no doubt, accounts for their linguistic and ethnologic affinity 
with Bengal. An aboriginal tribe called Radha is found m Mayatabhafija, on 
the borders of Radha, and also in the Sylhet district. They are, no doubt, 
original inhabitants of Radha Lata or Ladha of Gujarat might ' 

connection with Radha or Ladha of Bengal. We hope some students of eth- 
nology will take up this interesting study. 

i J. A. 8 B. — 1P22, P 413. 
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as the fourth century B. C. Tt may be that Kamarupa produced 
silver, which came to be known to the outside provinces through 
its market, which was Gauda in Bengal. Or it may be 
that in Bhattasvaml’s time Gau4a of Bengal was under Kama- 
rupa kings, which was about the latter half of the seventh and 
first quarter of the eighth century A. D. If he is of still later date 
he might have in view the Gauda in Sylhet. 

Ya^odhara, the author of the Jauamangala commentary on Vat- 
syayan's KAmasutra, flourished about the middle of thirteenth 
century. He appears to have known both the Gaudas. He inter- 
prets, ‘ Oaudah ’ as Kamarupakah, and again writes-' — * Kalifiga- 
Gaudd-visayad-clnksinana It should be noticed here that he 
makes a distinction between Gauda and Gauda-visaya. . The first 
is, no doubt, Gauda in Sylhet, which was probably under the 
Kamarupa kings, in the thirteenth century. Gauda-visaya, to the 
south of which has been placed Kalinga, can not but be the Gauda 
of Bengal. In the Hdopadesa, which is considered not later than 
the twelfth century has ‘osfi Gauda-vsnije Kausambl-ndma-nagarf 
8[auSEmbI occurs in the Velabo plate of Bhojavarman, ’ and also 
in Sarhdhyakara’s Ramacanta of about the twelfth century. It 
has been identified with the village of KauSambI, with consider- 
able ancient remains, in the Raishahi district, in Bengal. 

The Srihatta-Nagara«, whom we have identified with the pre- 
sent day SSmpradaylka or Vaidika Brahmanas of Sylhet, know 
nothing about the'r coming from Kasmir On the other hand, 
some of them claim that their forefathers came from Kanauj, while 
others say that they came from Mithila. We find no improbabi- 
lity in either of the two assertions, as both the provinces have got 
ITagara settlements. It :s not necessary that they should come 
direct from KSsmlr. They might have come via either or both of 
the countries. 

According to the Nagara-puspa^jnll ( Yol. I. p. 2 ). ‘ Kanaujia’ 

is the name of a section of the Kapola-Nagara division of the 
Hagaras. This is supported by epigraphic evidence also. An in" 
soription, in the script of the seventh century, found in toe ruins 

' E^. Ind. Vol, XII, p. 40. 

» Jnd, Stsi. Qly., VoU VI. p. 68. 
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of Kudarkofc, Gavidhmat, Itawa district, U P., ^ records gift of 
houses to some Crahmauas, with the surnames of Soma, Klrti, 
Sarma and SvS,mI, like those of the Brahmanas, mentioned in the 
Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman, found in the district of 
Sylhet.* Again Risely says that ‘ Nagara ’ is a hypergamous group 
of the Maithil Brahmanas.® It is, therefore, very probable that the 
Srihatta-Nagaras came to Sylhet from Ka^mlr, via Kanauj and 
Mithila. 

As we find both Srlhatta and Gau4a in the same locality, that 
is in the district of Sylhet, we feel no hesitation in identifying 
this Srihatta with the Srlhatta of the traditional account of the 
Srl-Gau4a Brahmanas of QujarSt, whence they are said to have 
migrated to Malava and other provinces. By going from Gauda 
in Srlhatta, they probably came to be known as Srlhatta-Gauda, 
in contradistinction to the * Adi~Gaudas, * who had already been 
there. Srl-Gau4a seems to be nothing but the shortened form of 
‘ Srlhatta-Gau4a 

Now let us see if we can find out the time, when these Brah- 
manas migrated to Malava. The Brahrmnctpatti-marta,if^ (p. 433) 
gives the date of their migration to Gujarat as ‘ the Nande Rudra- 
varse, ' i. e. in the year 1190. Taking this to be in Vikrama era, 
it comes to 1137 A. D. So their migration from Bengal to Malava 
must have taken place in the tenth or elventh century at the lat- 
est, Epigraphic evidence also goes to support this story of mig- 
ration of Bengal Brahmanas to Malava, in the latter part of the 
tenth century onwards. Mr. K. N. Dikshit exhibited at the 150th 
Anniversary of Foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held 
before year last, certain copper plates found at Gaonry in Narwhal 
Estate near Ujjain. One set of these copper plates was issued by 
the Paramara king Vakpati-Munoa on the 10th of the bright half 
of the 2nd Asa4ha of V. S. 1038 ( = 982 A. D. ). Some of the 
donees, says Mr Dikshit, migrated from ‘ Kanopa in Magadha, 
Madhyadesa, Bilvasavasa in Daksina Radha (south-west Bengal) 
Nandipur ( modern Nandur ) in south Gujrat, Paun4arlka in the 
Uttarakula country which may mean the northern bank of the 


^ Ep Ind Vol I, p. 172 

a Ibid, Vols KII. p. 65 and XIX, pp. 118 and 246. 
4 Qnstcs and Tribes of Sctiyal, Vol. II, P* 121. 
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Ganges, Kauiambl, Savathika wkich is apparently the same as 
Sravasti and Kolafioa in Bogra district of N orth Bengal. ' ' 
Several other inscriptions also testify to the fact of mieration of 
Bengal BrShmanas to Malava. ® 


HINDU ALCHEMY AND MODERN CHEMISTRY 
( The Origin of gold from Mercury ) 

BY 

J. C. Ghosh 

The Alchemists of old claimed the knowledge of transmuting 
baser metals into gold. But the science of modern chemistry, 
which is a biproJuct of the ancient Alchemy, has so long 
poohpoohed the idea, and called it a dream. Now the Chemists 
are constrained to admit that this dream of the Alchemists is 
on the verge of fulfilment. Recently Rao Bhadur Prof. B 
Venkatesachar, in the course of his lecture on “ The Structure of 
the Nucleus and the transmutation of Elements ”, in the Senate 
House of the Calcutta University, says : — 

“ The dream of the alchemists was to change baser metal 
into gold. If we can knock out one proton from the nucleus of 
the mercury atom we will get the nucleus of gold ”. ( Statesman, 

Saturday, January 5, 1935, p. 5 ). 

1 Printed List of Exhibits at the looth Anniversa/ y of AEB, We are not 
in agreement with Mr. Diksit, in some of his identifications of the villages^ 
As it appears that most of the donees migrated from Eastern India, their 
former residences must have to be looked for there. If we fail in that, we 
should try else-where Madhyade^a is, in all probability, Madhyadesa in the 
Midnapur district The Brahman 3 s of this locality are called Madhyasrepl 
Brahmanas even today {Midnapur District Gazetteer) . There is a village named 
Kandipur, under police station OhintSmon m Dinajpur ( Village Directory, 
Dinajpur), Pundari and Pundri are the two villages in the same district {Ibid), 
We know c f a village named Pundari in the Rajshahi district, from where 
some ancient remains have been collected 111 the Varondra Research Society, 
Rajshahl, 

^ Descriptive Lists of I tiBcr, in (J, P „ tk, Beta? p. 73 , No, 9 ^. Ep, Ind, 

Yol. IX, pp. lOSfi, 
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The knowledge of the Hindus in Alchemy has been traced 
as early as the Rgveda ( Hist of Hindu Cnemistry, VoL T, Intro, 
p. ii ). The use of gold was also known at the period. In the 
Aiharva-veda. gold is spoken of as born of fire ( Ibid^ p. VI ). 
Kanada, the author of the Vaisesika system of Philosophy, denies 
that gold is a substance, although the Mimaihsakas affirm this 
to be a peculiar substance. He calls it a mineral light and says 
that ‘ some maintain that gold is solid light ; or, at least the 
chief ingredient is light, which is rendered solid by mixture 
with some particles of earth. He again says that gold is affected 
by the quality of gravity, by reason of earth contained in it ^ 
( Ihid^ pp. 5 and 7 )- 

Mercury does not appear to have been known so early. 
Parada/ a name of quick silver, occurs in the Susruta^ hut Sir 
P. O, Ray thinks this reference of Mercury, in that work, rather 
vague ( Tbtdy p. 26 ). Indubious mention of it is found in the 
Vaghhata ( Ihidy p. 31 ). Regular treatment of mercury is found 
In works of 800 A. D. and later* From this time it came to be 
studied extensively. It acquired so much importance that the 
word msa, inspite of its earlier well-known meaning came to be 
identified with mercury Rntasiddhi meant ‘ The knowledge of 
Alchemy, the possession of peculiar familiarity with mercury 
obtained by performance of chemical operations, conjoined with 
certain, mystical and magical rites and the securing thence to 
the adept of happiness, health and wealth, the power of transmut- 
ing metals and the art of prolonging life ( Wilson ). 

The word Rasayana, ® which is now the Sanskrit word for 
chemistry, used to signify as the science of mercury ( Ibidt pp- 
43-44 ) at that period. Not only this, from the Sarvadarsanct- 
Bo/digTCLhcL we com© to learn that a system of Philosophy named 
Raseivaradarsana grew round it. Mercury was considered as the 
energy of Siva or the creative conjunction of Hara and Gaurl 
( pp. xlii4-43 ). ^ 

We have so long seen what the Hindus thought of or did with 
gold and mercury. We shall now see what some of our scriptures 
say about them. _ .. . , 

1 mrdEirwh7oh'is a^tber name of Parada, occurs in the Mahnbharata, 
Alberum connects Patanjall, the author of the Yoga system, with 
Basayapa ( Alberutil’s India — I. p. 80). 

10 [ Anaals, B- O. K. I* ] 
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The Ramayaiata says that the AkaSa-Ganga (the celestial 
Ganges ) received the semen of Siva from Agni and conceived 
' thereby. But as she was unable to bear it, under instructions of 
Agni, threw it on the side of the Himalayas. This womb coming 
in contact with the different substances of the earth was turned 
into gold, silver, copper and iron and its impurities into tin and 
lead ( Adikanda, Ch. XXXVII ). 

Again in the Bhaqavafa, we read, that the river HatakI was 

formed by the semen of Bhava and BhavanT (Siva and his consort) 

/ 

in the V i tala. Once upon a lime S' va, finding that Agni (fire), 
strengthened by Vayu ( air ) was drinking this semen, turned it 
into gold named JiUtaka by phutkara i. e. the blowing of his 
mouth ( Skandha V. Ch. XXIV, 13-18 ). 

Are all these creations of pure imagination or have they got 
facts at the base ? It is well-worth comparing these with the 
modern theory of the origin of metals. The account given in the 
Bhngivata seems to be an allegorical expression describing how 
gold used to be extracted from some compound of mercury by 
blasting process. 

It has been stated above that parada ( mercury) does not occur 
in the extant Hindu medical books before the Susnita. This does 
not prove that mercury was not known to the Indians before that. 
Varaharaihira (587 A. P. ) knew this to be an aphrodisiac ( brhcd- 
Sanihita, Ch. 76 ). The Awaraknsa ( o. 400 A. D. ) mentions parada 
as a synonym for mercury. We have seen that mercury occurs 
in the Adikanda or the first book of tbe Ramai/ana. which accord- 
ing to Jacobi is a later addition. Macdonell considers these recent 
portions to be added not till the 2nd century B. C. and later { JJist. 
of Sanskrit Literatuie, p. 309) Mercury is chiefly found connect- 
ed with the Saiva and Tantrik cults, which are much older than 
the second century B. 0. So it may not be improbable that the 
knowledge of mercury in India is as old as those cults. 



MAH5.RAJA RAWABHAS’JA AND 

RAN AKA RANABHANJA 

• ♦ 

By 

J. G Ghosh 

Some scholars have held that these two princes are identical, 
but we have already expressed our disagreement with this view. 
( J. O, R. 6^., Vol- XX. Pt. L p. 43 ). There are, no doubt, some 
points of resemblance between the two, which mark them off as 
belonging to the same dynasty. But there are sufficient dis- 
similarities which stand against their identity. They are • — 

(1) The charters of the Maharaja Ranabhahja begin with 
^ Om ( expressed by a symbol ) siddhi whereas those of the 
Kanaka commence with * Om (also expressed by a symbol) 
svasti ^ 

(2) The Maharaja was a * ParamamaheSvara % while the 
Kanaka, a‘ Paramavaisnava *. 

( 3 ) The Maharaja was the son of Gandhata, while the 
Kanaka was the son of Satrubhahja and the grandson of Silabhah^a, 

The Maharaja Ranabhanja ruled in Khinjali mandala only 
whereas the Kanaka Ranabhanja and his father Satrubhanja were 
the lords of Ubhaya-Khihjali mandala. 

Of these four points of obiection, point ( 3 ) presents greatest 
difficulty in identilying the two as one person. In lines 5-6 of 
the Baud grant of Maharaja Ranabhanjadeva of the 54fch year, jve 
have^ — Gai%(ihata\h^pTakatcjL.'-pau7"tLSCi-r<isrtii ccikranirddarit 

—arv-hrdayo-Bya pita rirpa^ya Late K. D. Banerji at first inter- 
preted it as that a king named Gandhata was the king's fatber- 
( jS7. j. Vol. XII , pp. 322-23 ). But subsequently, with a view to 
identify the Maharaja with the Kanaka, he explained the passage 
by saying that the Maharaja Ranabhahja was born in the lineage 
of Gandhata, ( J. B. O, E. S., Vol. XIV., Pt. L p. 120 ). If this 
interpretation is accepted as correct, then the similar expression 
in line 8 of the Patna Museum grant of Kanaka Ranabhahja L 
Vol. XX. pp. 100 ff. ) shall have to be explained in a similar 
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maBfler. In case Safcmbhanja, the father of Ranaka Rana- 
bhanja, was not the son of Silabliahna, but was only born in Ms 
line. But as far as we know, nobody has g-iv©n this interpreta- 
tion of the line referred to above. We do not, therefore, see our 
way to agree with Banerai in his subsequent explanation. 

Further^ if the two princes are identical, we do not know what 
satisfactory explanation there can be, for Ranaka Ranabhanj^ to 
make the following' changes, as soon as he assumed the title of 
Maharaja: — 

( 1 ) to begin his charter with * Om siddhi ® and discard " Om 
svasti \ which he had been so long using. 

( 2 ) to change his religion from Vaisnavism to Saivism. 

( 3 ) to cease to name his father and grand father and men- 
tion in their places the name of a distant forefather, Gandhata. 

(4) to rule over only one Khinjali mandala, although as a 
Ranaka he was the lord of Ubhaya-khinjali mandala. 

Beside the above, we find that their scribes and engravers 
were also difi^erent. Points ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) may be explained away, 
bub not ( 3 ) and ( 4 ). When we notice the consistency with 
which these differences occur, we cannot brush away lightly their 
cumulative effect. For these reasons, we are of opinion that they 
were two different persons. Of the two, we think Mahara^ia Rana- 
bhanja was the earlier. 
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XXXIV 

DATE OF VIMALABODHA’S COMMENTARY ON I HE 
MAHABHARATA CALLED THE VISAMASLOKl— 

after 1150 A. D. 

Dr- V. S. Sukthankar in his recent article ‘ on the comment- 
ators of the Mahabharafa states that Arjunamisra mentions Vima- 
labodha and Vimalabodha cites Devabodha and hence we get 
the series ? Devabodiia- Vimalabodha- Arjunamiira As the date of 
Vimalabodha’s commentary has not yet been fixed by scholars I 
propose in this note to analyse a Ms of his commentary called the 
V^^amaUok^ viz. No. 84 of 1869-70 in the Govt. Mss Library at 
the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, referred to by Dr. Sukthankar in 
his article mentioned above. This Ms consists of about 38 folios 
and bears the date Saka 1724 ( = A. D. 1802 ). It was copied at 
Poona by one Krsnabhat Sivarama Sivanekar from some original, 
•which he complains ( in the colophon ) was extremely incorrect. 
Vimalabodha refers to the following authors and works in his 
commentary : — 

( 1 ) " (10) 3iT*m-fol. 3. 

fol. 1, 85. (11) Wfrft-fol. 4. 

( 2 ) %^TqPT5r^^r-fol. 1. (12) sTfHfraisTOTgw-fol. 12, 70, 

( 3 ) %sr^Tra*icr-fol. 1, 12, 15, 23, (13) t^i^3-fol. 12. 

24» 31, 54, 59. (14) w§r^^-fol. 13, 81. 

( 4 ) -fol. 2. ( 15 ) ^^gjRJ-fol. 22. 

( 5 ) -fol. 2. ^ ^ (Ig) 23^ 25. 

( 6 ) -fol. 2, 43. 25. 

(7)RtR5WT^^:-fol.^ ■ (18)Ti^-fol.25.81. 

( 8 ) gr^TfS^iTtir-fol. 2. (19) 26. 

( 9 ) ^Tf%^-fol. 3. (20) ff ^rrr r^pnt-fol^^. 

1 Annals, Vol. XVII, p. 194. 
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(21) (iaBwn%«r;-foI. 30. 

^c^'STginr ff^nrT 

?rr«rr’' 

(21) ifrsT; - fol. 31 ( Gujarati 

Press Edition of the 
Virataparvan, p. 59 
quotes this passage) 

(23) 55rsT?S5n^-fol 48. 

(24) srt:-fol. 47 

(25) ^Hsiq^r^i-fol. 47. 

(26) f^TOT^:-fol. 48. 

(27) 48. 

(28) ^f^fi^rq-ra:-fo). 48. 

(29) q^gx^gTjq-^-foI 48. 

(30) q>Iw=n3(;-fol 52. 

(31) s^iot q^^oT-fol. 58. 

(32) t^'^qjp-fol. 59. 

(33) n^Hr-fol. 61, 63. 

(34) sffmsjn^-fol. 61, 64. 

(35) -fol. 61, 62. 

(36) 

-fol. 63. 

( 37 ) 

-fol. 64. 

(38) “ frfrqRiroT^Tq-mnrsfr- 

Ttjrnsrer^'hpr. 
”-fol. 65. 


(39) »frfmiTi3c-66 

(40) jfTanTr>-fol. 67. 

(41) ^f?iu-Erf%?5rT-foi. 67. 

(42) v:?tr-Ri--fol. 67. 

(.43) g?Rrf5T-fol. 69. 

(44) 70 

(45) ^3^giFif-fol. 70. 

(46) R5f;iTrT%?r ( Tgrajj^rf^c^TiO-foi. 70 

(47) ^eJS^jorw-fol. 70. 

(48) 3TJ7g'i?r^=5r5rra^foi. 71, 

(49) w^^rfr-fol. 71. 

(50) ?ft*r5ir?§--fol. 71. 

(51) #-?m<ii%i)%-foi. 73 

(52) i;^tivTVor-fol. 73. 

(53) ?J'r*r.jTmi'^?T«a:-foi. 73. 

(54) 5lR^:-fol. 74, 77. 

(55) ^it?3rfff^:3:riTTSr-fol. 74 , 

(56) ^mi^srr-fol. 74. 

(57) 5trra5n^frr:-fol. 76. 

(58) u%JT-fol. 76. 

(59) 78. 

( 60 ) “ Rqrr ^gTpa«T;Tr- 

^%ifT ”-78. 

(61) NrTmsnr^jqrq-rwqjTqrnT-fol. 78. 

(62) ^nmqoTi ^m-fol. 80. 

(63) ^^(U-^-fol. 85. 

<TT5i-gT 

T^f I 3T^fTTsi|!r cjrcj cTPT sm- 
'Crui^fTT^ST (I 


In the above references the colophon on fol. 65 quoted by me 

Vimalabodha’s comment- 
conclusion is proved by its absence in another Ms of 
imalabodha s commentary viz. No 167 of 1887-91 of the Govt. 

uhon following brief colo- 

Evidently the colophon on folio 65 
of“i^w^i» 70, wh ich ascribes definitely the authorship 

in /tIT , ’wrongly inserted in the present Ms. Aufrecht 
Gatalogua Calalogorum does not mention any commentator 
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of tlis name tfc flr as tlie autlior of a commentary described in 

the above-mentioned colophon In the list of 22 commentators on 
the MahabHarata given by Dr. Sukthankar in his Epic Sfudiefi ’ 
no commentator of the name ha.s been recorded 

We now come to the question of the chronological limits for 
Vimalabodha’s commentary. Dr. Sukthankar has already given 
us the Series Devahod^ia-Vtnialahodha-Arjunamisra ” which 
states the relative chronological position of the three comment” 
ators. In the list of references recorded above, the references to 
“ ” on folio 64. to “ ” and his ” on folio 

63 and to ‘‘ ” on folio 74 enable us to fix one ter- 

minus to the date of Vimalabodha's commentary. As king Bhoja 
of DharS is assigned to a period-1010 a. D. and 1055 A, D. ® and 
as A. D. 1062 is considered as a limit for his date^ we may not 
be wrong in fixing about 1150 A D. as one terminus for the date 
of Vimalabodha’s commentary on the Mahabhdrata. 


XXXV 

DATE OF KEDARABHATTA’S VRTTARATNAEARA 
— before A. T). 1000. 

In my note on the Date of Kedarabhatta’s Vrttarat nUhttra, a 
popular work on Sanskrit Prosody, I tried to prove that the work 
was composed before A D, 1250 in view of its being mentioned 
in Candupandita’s commentary on the tTaisadhacarita (A. D. 1297). 
Subsequent to the publication of my note I have come across the 
following quotations from the work in Arunadatta’s commentary 
called Sarvahqasundara ® on the Astangnhrdniia of Vaghhata El - 


1 Annals, Vol XVII, p. 185. 

2 Whether f^fir^q wdS another name of Vimalabodha in the grhasthUs- 

fama (househoder’s life) is a matter for investigation Wemay oite as an ana- 
logy the name which was the name of Ananda^nana, the «u,lior f 

the Tarksathgraha ( G. O. Series Baroda ) in the grhasfhairama. 

5 S K De : History of Sanskrit PoePcs, Vol. I, p. 147 

4 Keith: History of Sanskrit Literature, gAhZ,foot-no\,s^—‘'^ 

alive later than 1060 ; so also Kalhma vn, 259 treats him as alwa in 1082. 

6 JtiTmcils, Vol. XVr, pp 143—144 a 

6 A^taflgahrdaya with the commentaries of Arupadatta and 

byPartdkar ShasxriofAkola, N. S Press. Bombay ( forms kindly supplied 
by the Editor ) — pages 235, 236, 
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Page SS5~" ( sf r \ 

3T. ) I 

236 --' !%^i?5rar3RTf wr ^ ), 

If the identification of these references as given by the learned 
shastri is correct we can push back the date of Kedarabhatta’s 
Vrttaratnakara to 1200 A. D, if not earlier. 

According to Dr. Hoernle " Arunadaita flourished about 1%20 
A* D. and if we presume his reference to the Vrltaratnakara as 
identified by the editor of the Sarva7igasundara commentary as 
correct we may safely conclude that this work on prosody was 
composed earlier than 1150 A. D Prof. Keith ^ states that the 
VrUaratnakara of Kedarabbatta was composed before 15th century, 
while according to the evidence recorded in the present and ear* 
Her notes of mine it appears that the work mubt have been corn'- 
posed before 12th century, if not earlier. This work deals with 136 
metres and is commented on by not less than 20 commentators 
as pointed out by me in my previous note on the subject. 

Further evidence on the date of the VrUaralnakaia is furnished 
by the commentary of Somacandra which was composed in 
Samvat 1329 ( = A. D. 1273 ) ® as recorded by the author in a 
verse at the close of his commentary. Ti^e Govt. Mss Library at 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona possesses a Ms of this commentary 
( No. 349 of 1884-86 ) but it does not contain the date of composi- 
tion found recorded in the Ulwar M-= described by Peterson. 

1 The bracketed variant IS lound in the Calcutta edition (1915) of the 
Vrttaratnakara p- 8 

2 Ibid, p, 14— line 61 s exactly identical with the line quoted by Arupa- 
datta. 

3 Hoernle Osteology, p. 17 of Irvf^oductiov — ^Tho dates of Arunadatia 
and two of his successors as fixed by Dr Hoernle are . — 

(1) Aninadatta — about 1220 A. D. 

(2) Vijayaraksita — , 1240 A, D 

(3) Vacaspati — „ 1260 A, D. 

^ History of Sanskrit Literature ( 1928 ). p. 417. 

® Vide Extract 245 in Peterson’s Cotilogue of TUwar Mss p. 89. Soma- 
oandra records the date of bis work in the following varse — “ 

The above date of Somacandra's commentary on the Vrttaratnakara has 
been included in the Chronology of Indian Hmthors by Hilamani Cbakravarti 
puulisbed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill ( 1907 ). 
pp. 204-220. This is a supplement to M. Duff’s Chronology of India and will 
be found very useful to students interested in Indian Chronology. 
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Somacandra mentions Hemaoandra on folio 17 of the B. O. R. I. 
Ms Beferred to aboves — “ 

3 ^rSTT I 

sfr #?TS[?T TT^'srs's'pcuf^a i itstt srwfrwftctrtrm^^ymfJrr 

wg5^ct5WT?s^Si f^giH W4 

U ^ <» etc. 

It appears from the above extract that Hemasuri or Heraa- 
candra has in one of his works dealt with the two lines of the 
V’fttaratno.kara viz. elo. ” and “ etc. ” as stated by 

Somacandra. If this statement proves true on identification we 
may be in a position to push back the date of the Vrttaratnakara 
before 1000 A. D., for the reason that Hemaoandra ’ flourished be- 
tween 1088-1173 A. D. 

Later references to the Vrttaratnalujra especially in works, the 
chronology of which has been settled, will be found useful as they 
will show the authoritative character of the work. Hemadri, 
the author of a commentary on the jRaghuvamsa, who is different 
from his namesake the author of Ayurvedarasayana and Caturvci- 
rgacinlSmam quotes, the Vrttaratn&kara ® while commenting upon 
Jiaghuvamsa VI, 6 I have proved elsewhere ® that Hemadri the 
author of the JRaghmxzntsadarpuna flourished in the 1st half of the 
] 5th century. Mr. "Nilamani Chakravarti in this Chronology cf 
Indian Authois * records the following information about Rflma- 
candra Bharatl’s commentary on the Vrttaratnakara composed in 


A. D. 1455: — , . t • 

“ 1455 — One thousand ninehundred and ninetymne 

years after the Nirvana of Buddha ( according to Ceylonese cal- 
culation ) Ramacandra Bharatl composed a commentary on the 
Vrttaratnakara. The author who was a Bengal ^ 

Ceylon ; converted by Parakrama Vahu VI (a. d. 1410 1463) and 

was surnamed Bauddhagama Oakravartin. He 

Te iahayana School, a form of Buddhism, ^says Prof. Bendal. 
almost unknow n in Ceylon, B. M. C. No. 439. 

I 'fT%<dorii of Sanskrit Literature, p* 464 _ _ w 

e vt^e List I P i?of S. P. Pandit’s Edn. of the Bayhuvar.sa. 

5 ^finals, Vol. XIV, p. 126, 

4 Journ. A. B. Tol. Ill, ( 1907 ) p. 308. 

II 1 Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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BHATTACINTAMANT of VanccheSvarayajvai), edited by 
M. M. Venkatasubrahmanya Shastri, The Madras Law- 
Journal Press, Madras, 1934, Price Rs. 6/— 

The work under re-^iew is a ooniinentary on the Bhattadlpika 
of Khandadeva. This commentary should be distinguished 
from other commentaries of the same name on the Mimathsa 
Sutra viz. ( 1 ) by G-ahgadharabhatta and ( 2 ) by Vi&veSvara- 
bhatta. * Aufreeht does not record any Ms of the Bhatta- . 
dniamam the work under review, composed by VahccheSvara, 
though he refers to the other works of this author viz. ( 1 ) ^rauta 
Sutra commentary® ( BtiranyakeitsutTavyWchya) which he says 
was “ composed about 1800 ”. Another commentary on the Bha- 
Uadlpikd, of Khandadeva was written in 1708 by Sambhubhatta, 
a pupil of Khandadeva ® himself. Khandadeva also called Srl- 
dharendra, was the son of Rudradeva. Besides Sambhubhatta he 
had another pupil viz. the renowned Jagannatha Panditaraja ^ 

In addition to Bhdttadipika two other works are also ascribed to 
him viz. ( 1) Bhattarahasya and ( 2 ) Mtmdmsakausluhha. Khanda- 
deva died at Benares in A. D. 1665. 

There is another published commentary on the Bhattadlpika 
called Bhdttacandnkd written by Bhaskararaya. The present com- 
mentary by YancoeSvarayajvan though it follows the BhMta- 
ccatdnlm of BhSskararaya in certain respects has still its 
special features and peculiarities. These have been dealt with 
by Aryasvaml in his able Sanskrit Introduction to the work under 
review ( pp. 1-2 ). Though Vaficchesvara^s commentary is com- 
imratively modern it serves a very useful purpose by its lucid 
exposition and vindication of the ancient Mimansa doctrines. 
The language of the commentary is as simple as could be used 

* Aufreoht’s Catalogus Oatalogorum, Part I, p. 404 ; Pt III, p. 88. 

2 Ibid— Part I, pp, 561, 766. 

* Ibid — Ibid — p, 404. 

* Ibid— Ibid— p. 136. 
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consistently with the demands made on the commentator by the 
abstract nature of the Mlmamsa doctrines and their critical 
exposition. 

The edition of the present commentary was first projected in 
1927 and commenced by MahSmahopadhyaya Venkata Subrah* 
manya Shastri of Madras. He was eminently fitted for this task 
by his deep erudition and ability. He had also in his possession 
the only Ms of the present commentary on which the edition 
under review is based. Another fortunate oricumstanoe was his 
ancestral relation to our commentator, he being the son of the 
daughter of Van cche^ vara, the author of the Bhattacintdmaxti (vide 
Genealogy on p. 20 of Introduction ). A work so well-circum- 
stanced and enthusiastically projected has had, however, many 
mishaps. M. M. Venkatasubha Shastri unfortunately died in 
1928 and the work of publication came to a stand-still. After 
sometime His Holiness Sri Saihkaraearya of the Kamakotipitba 
came to the rescue of this work and appointed Mr. Venkatarama 
Shastri, the son of the late M. M. Venkatasubha Shastri to see 
the work through the press. He too unfortunately died after 
sometime and Messrs Subrahmanya Shastri and Balasubrahm- 
anya Shastri were appointed in bis place to carry the work of 
publication to completion. Hatarally, therefore, the printed 
volume of the present edition though elegant in all other respects 
contains numerous printing mistakes and an attempt has been 
made to rectify them in an Errata of 32 pp. annexed to the 
volume. Another difficulty of the Editor was his necessary reli- 
ance on a single Ms of this valuable commentary. 

Inspite of these blemishes the work has been on the whole 
carefully done by the Editors and the main credit of bringing to 
light this elaborate unpublished commentary on Ehapdadeva s 
BhdttadipikU must he given to H. H. Sri Jagadguru^ am ar 
caryaofthe Kamakotipitba, but for whose sponsorship 0 is 
laborious and costly undertaking this commentary would have 


remained utiknown as hitherto. 

The Sanskrit Introduction by AryasvSml to the present e 1 - 
tion is sufficiently critical and historical. 
we have stated above that Vancchetvara wrote his 
mravyakhya about 1800 A. D. On page 331 of the present edit n 
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Vanoohe^vara stales— “qt 3T3ST!Tr%f!rrr%^ 

srraqTT'tfr^RJTTW ” This reference bj our author 
to his commentary on the ffira'o.yakesieutvct in the BhattaeintawaiTi.i 
proves, if Aufreoht’s statement referred to above is correct, that the 
Bh^tacinlamaiTti may have been composed after A. D. 1800 or so. 
The author of the Introduction states ( p. 18 ) that Vancchesvara 
wrote other works ’ previous to his writing the Bhattacmtamani 
in his oldage and that he flourished between A. D. 1780 and A D. 
1850 ( p. 2 ). The Genealogy ( on p 30 ) shows that our author 
was descended from Govinda Diksita, the well-known minister 
of AcyutadevarSya ( 1529-1542 A. D. ). 

Vancchesvara travelled far and wide from Benares to Bame- 
§varam. This fact is vouched by the following passports in the 
possession of his descendants and now published after the Intro- 
duction in the volume under review. 

Appendix I— Passport No. 293 dated 26th Nov. 1816 signed by 
M. Elphinstone, Resident at Poona. 

Appendix IT — Passport dated 8th October 1818 signed by W, 
M. Chaplain, Katoral Palace Agent, Subha Dharwar etc. 

Appendix III — ■ Passport dated Poona, 25th Sept, 1823, signed 
W. M. Chaplain. 

Appendix IV — Passport in Kanarese dated 24th January 
1824 signed by Krishnaraya Wodiaravaru of Mysore. 

Appendix V — Passport in Persian language, mo<ii Script and 
Kanarese signature, dated 31st Jan. 1824 written by Bukh Row 
Munshi, Huzur Darbar, Camp Ramanathapura. 

Appendix VI — Letter dated llth Feb. 1828 to Vedamurty 
Kutti Sastry by Shri Krishnara-ja Wodaiyar 

* In the Introductory verses to the Bhatfactnfamam Vancchesvara states 
that he composed the following works — 

(1) (2) ; (3) ; (4) w- 

; (5) ; (6) 

The writer of the Introduction adds the following works to the above list 
of VSncchesvara’s works, — 

^ ^7) ; (8) ; (9) and (10) 

rT#^fotin=trT, 
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All the above doouments refer to Vanoche&vara’s pilgrimage to 
Rameivaram and the facilities offered to him by the then author- 
ities for a safe and comfortable journey. The name Kufcty 
Shastry referred to in the above permits was the popular name of 
VanooheSvara. 

The persent edition contains (1) an elaborate table of contents; 
(3) an alphabetical index of adhtkaraij.as dealt with in the Bhatta- 
dlpilici ; (3) an alphabetical index of the sutraa ; (4) an alphabeti- 
cal index of nyaya-adhikarav>as and (5) a dictionary of quotations 
occurring in the Bhattaciniamai}t indicating in some cases their 
identified sources. All these are useful features of the edition. 
But for a student of the history of Sanskrit literature not only 
quotations but even the mere names of authors and works men- 
tioned in this bulky text of 483 pages are important. I have tried 
to make up this deficiency partially by preparing and appending 
to this review a list of such references which caught my eye 
during a cursory perusal of this valuable commentary which I 
trust would be a rough guide to the historical student. 

appendix 

Works and Authors mentioned by Vaflcchewara 
in his Bhattadritdmav-i 


3nT^t-99, 103, 57, 88 

3Tr=5mf-378 
3tr=^u:-8, 175, 335 
3TrTfcn=^-69, 208, 328, 137 

3Tr'3RcT»=W^H-90 

3rr’>ar^rtrH^gr-90 
3Tr’«r^iu5n‘f%^j:^‘-33 1, 

HTTCJf'fm’ffr-lSb, 327, 406 

)-336 

"-lOS 


^trg$:-i85 

^ctt^:-177 

( 3Rrrf^-)-132 
89 

<prf^n«m-95, 97, 137 

^fgrg5Tra[u--69 

%5cq^-248 

t^^-281 

c(^fw-114, 351, 440 
EPTm^rw-63, 71. 67, 
i#sfia5l?tm^<ir-216 

1 
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*^iT.- 136. 144, 177 
nttmwgr-108 

1^-91 » 384 

gfpsqn-85 

gTgj«n^iiT^t!TT*3:-95 

^•^'r^5r~76 

^jfr-177 

^if»rf%5Tr gTs^t«iTf«Tar5r^-73 
a5Tq»^iS<t-69 
rnf5r?«T-115, 225 
tni*o§^fniT-152, 265 
?m%^:-52 

4 TT f% ?aTff m -2 

?[r|ronftg5ft’“73 

w5rm-429 

■«rrarNr?T^-l 

^5'Tra'!-81 

^^ifr-j89 

«rmTfTOTgrT-8 

5JTm®i5n-128, 230, 260, 282, 439 
«n!iswra;w— 124, 249, 4i 
f^nf5rt%f5-85, 136 
R^T» --394 

^«Tn?4i«c(^-353, 369 
'Tfr^f^-OS 
'r<T5mTT«r€Tir-85 
<irr5rR-33, 177 
«rrf3ti^^^-201 

'n!qWRT%-ll, 64, 93, 345, 378, 437. 
473, 476, 109, 125 

-174 

sn=^HSTRs?rr^:-297 
srr^onsnftr- 'T?m:-322 


srrgT5T:-220 
!gpcnJTn%-403, 404 
^^arrfrat -322 
3n^r%j^-336, 341, 343 
^t^rq' gf^gT- 208 
^}vnir!Tff^<9Fe^J-331 
^«rnmhnJ-244 
^vjra’fftqi^q':-88 
^ivmr^fr- 137, 166 

ar§r«:^r«A%^mrwi-2 
^ira^r^%5=(nHnft . . . aT^lf^:-2 3 
»r*f^r«'sra:r^.*-17, C5, 72 
*i*nrgE^ (*fiHr)-184, 338 

5 fTTf^Tf $^-3 
wf^?*r-178 
HRa7i%-184 
^rsq--94, 210, 248, 267 
»irsirq5rT-169, 374, 378, 384, 385, 
455, 252, 259 
*Trsq’snfa^«fr:-23 
j WJ^:-41, 137, 175, 

»T3-83 

*?g^^-69 

H?fT^=5r-184 

*T5TwrroT-16, 17 

*Tgm wa n g trrfqegr-l 9 2 

WST^T-sjr-S. 51, 21, 98, 103, 104 

Bf^’jri^sft'n^TT^.-ll 8 

WTita^Tfras-l 

wrritT^agsstnw- 1 

msrT:-4l, 287 

w i : » Tf -g ' *n'^- 369 

«rTira?^q'"67 

TTiiT^^m?«r:-84 

TTnf %-327 

( STOT SreSp )-100 
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^qTT^l?l 5 PrR«Pr -97 
,n^ip-285, 399, 406, 414, 435, 436, 
439 

5n^’:=-84, 94, 99, 109, 144, 374, 
376, 386 

mTS 5 ^’IPrg'iT -75 
^T^qni^rr^-29, 39, 45 
278 

?rTf^®a:-373 
$8p(ir5Jr-49, 136, 300, 394 
|g 5 rr^€R»ir -411 

3;rtrefraTt%»w?^-2 08 
5 ^ 5 ?wfg’>T -97 ^ 

5n^-?i'3a5r^Rifratr?^w^r 

<n?jre:-33 

5rtwn%^ta, ^T^rar;-75. 78 

5rrfna'^^f^-83 

^tw^%T-115 


^rmcfrf^m ( sKtwreiRwHZi 

srF 5 ^?cnitm -2 

sfii%?r^TT-l 

?frcH5.?':Rfi!r ( )-131 

#^qTWT-135 

wqj'fHi's’J ( ) 

Sfreq- -33 

g;^5FK-90, 94 

g^5q-394, 446 

^»ii«imra?j?^'!q-ftmT -137 

#l 5 fmoqT ^-136 

^Wst-2 

fK!-97 

5Rwr-82, 95 

SRSjs^WJtrfRT ^H?st%?wair- 
^sqiiq 45 Mi “38 
551 issr -189 ^ 

ftrwtilrgjtsrreiiw awrre:-13, 

37, 76, 138, 196, 228, 331 

P. K, Gode. 



THE MYSTERY OF THE MAHABHARATA, VOLS. I-V, 
by Prof. N. V. Thadani, M. A., price Rs. 44/-, Bharat Publ. 
House, Karachi 

This large work covering more than 2000 pages, has now been 
finished, and the learned author who has been busy with this 
task for more than 12 years past, deserves to be congratulated 
upon his patience and perse verenoe, which alone, combined 
naturally with a sincere enthusiasm, could have led to the 
accomplishment of the “ mystery 

As we had already expressed, while reviewing, in these pages, 
the first volume of this work, it is one thing to conceive an idea, 
and altogether another to exert the necessary patience to work 
out the same. Every man, according to a well known maxim, is 
a poet ; but it is given to only a few to bring their heart’s poetry 
into concrete form, and of fewer still, to do the work beautifully. 

Leaving aside casual readers who only read for diversion, and 
others who read it as a sacred rite which fetches some ‘ punya ’, 
any student who carefully reads a number of chapters in the 
Great Epic, is struck by a sort of looseness of construction all- 
through. There are many contradictions, repetitions, parallelisms 
etc. in the body of the Epic, and for nearly a century past 
scholars are busy studying the different problems, connected 
with the Great Epic, each scholar trying in his own way to find 
some reasonable solution thereto. 

And here is a large work of the nature ; this has engaged 
Prof. Thadani for 12 years, and one really admires the patience 
with which the learned author has stuck to his laborious task. 
Five bulky volumes of a considerable size, covering more than 
20C0 pages, is not the work which can be turned out of an 
ordinary brain. And one’s regard' for the author rises still higher, 
when one sees that the subject, too, is not such an attractive one. 

But the idea of this great work attracted Prof, Thadani, and 
we have the result before us. And what would be our judgment 
when we glance at the contents, and with patience equal to that 
of the author, set ourselves to studying the whole ‘ Mystery ’ V 
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In order to justify his own remarks, it is now the unfortunate 
task of the reviewer to lay before the readers, at least a brief out 
line of the work he reviews. Of course, if it is a really sweet 
work the leviewor is blessed by the reader for supplying the 
contents, but the present is a different case, and hence this 
apology : 

The Great Epic ^ in the opinion of the learned author, * is not 
a mere story of great deeds of mythological heroes and gods, but 
a wonderful explanation of all systems of Hindu Philosophy and 
Religion, written in a story form which, when examined in the 
light of ancient method of Letter-unalysis^ reveals the great secret 
of its real meaning and mystery ^ 

This idea of JLetter-analyeis has been most patiently worked 
out in all the five Volumes before us. The First Volume shows 
how the Sacred Books of the Hindus, from the Vedas to the 
Epics, deal with the science and philosophy of life- evolving 
from the organic Cell into Brahmanda or the whole Universe — - 
and concludes with an explanation of the Hymns and Gods of 
the Vedas in this light. 

Second Volume examines the great systems of Hindu Philo- 
sophy and Religion, and shows how they are all based on the 
Vedas, and connected with one another. 

In the Third Volume we have a detailed account of the story 
of the Epic, divided into 372 sections and a brief explanation of 
the essential idea of the whole as a picture of all the systems. 
The Fourth and Fifth Volumes contain a detailed explanation 
of the whole story of the Great Epic, and show that it is a picture 
of the contest between the different Systems of Philosophy, in 
the light of the ancient method( ? ) of Letter-analysis. 

The reader is, all through the extensive work, faced with the 
mystery of this so called ancient method of Letter— analysis. It 
would have been well if the author had quoted the original source 
of this method ; but such being not the case^ the mere perusal 
of the table at p. 323ff of Vol. Ill is not at all convincing and 
satisfactory. The learned author has also, at the beginning of the 
Fourth Volume, given a long list of the characters in the Epic 
with the corrsesponding ideas which, in the opinion of the author, 

they personify. 

12 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1 
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Going a little further, into the heart of this laborious work, 
we have, at Vol. Ill, p. 316 • “ The whole story of the MahS- 
bharata is but an account of the connection and conflict between 
the different systems of Hindu Philosophy and Religion ”, So 
that really speaking, there is no history, no war and no death ! 
What is war is only a debate where each side starting from some 
common point of agreement, marshalls its array of arguments. 
“ Of these, ” to quote the author again, “ the most interesting 
as well as the most comprehensive conflict is between principal 
Vedanta and principal Samkhya or Vaisnavism on the one hand, 
and Buddhism and Jainism on the other-and that is the subject 
matter of the great “ battle ” of Kuruksetra ! ’ ’ 

Now, we shall quote a few stray instances, picked up at ran- 
dom, to show how Prof, Thadani, explains the story in his own 
way. 

“The word for Gambling in the text is Dyuta (d, y , u, ta,) mean* 
ing, ( d ) giving, ( y ) Buddhi, ( u ) woven with ( u ) the senses of 
knowledge, and (ta) the senses of Action. ” The Gambling match 
is thus a discussion between Buddhi on the one hand ( Yudhist- 
hira), and the senses of knowledge and Action, the basis of 
Jainism ( Sakuni ) on the other 

In Vol. Ill of the work, we have an Hnalish translation, in 
verse, of all the eighteen chapters of the Lord’s Song, Bhagavad- 
glta ; while the situation is explained, in Vol. IV. ( pp. 463ff. ), 
as follows. *' The Battle of Kuruksetra is a “ conflict ” of sys- 
tems of thought. Man is first represented as unable to accept the 
the Yoga system of thought, where Yoga is identified for practi- 
cal purposes with Vedanta, as Buddhi, the basis of Yoga, is 
identified with the soul, the basis of Vedanta. This gives us 
Yoga-Vedanta, Vi^istadvaita, or qualified Monism, the creed of 
the Man, while his opponents are wedded to Buddhism and 
Jainism. 

“ The Nature of the combat-we have explained that the gen- 
eral “ combat ” between the Pandavas and Kauravas is between 
Vaisnavism ( Vedanta-Yoga-Vaisesika ) on the one hand and 
Buddhism and Jainism (SSrhkhya-Nyaya-Val^esika) on the other. 
The two aides meet, however nominally on the common ground 
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>f VaiSesika based on the character of tha Mind, holding that 
Purusa and Prakrti are joint and equal or almost equal partners 
n the creation of life. Starting from this, the Psndavas have to 
jrove that it is god alone who creates, and Prakrti, if it is a 
separate entity is but a spectator of this work. ” 

It is really wonderful. Prof. Thadani has, with exceptional 
patience, worked out even all the minor details of his theory, 
although, in the elaborate V olumes, one often comes across tedious 
repetitions, the only point-and this is really the important point 
at issue, is how far the reader can be convinced by all his lab- 
orious argument in favour of the allegorical nature of the Great 
Epic. 

That the Mahabharata is an 'Itihasa'— of course Prof. Thadani 's 
Letter— analysis is sure to interpret this word in quite another 
way. But, as it is at present understood, by all-a ‘ history ’ and 
not a myth or allegory, is recorded in the very text of the Epic, 
in numerous places : ' Itihasottamad asmat ’ ; ‘ jayo nametlha- 
so yam etc. etc. That the Pandavas, Eauravas, Krsna, in fact, 
all the characters connected with the story were living persons; 
they moved, they fought, and they died, is the idea which holds 
us to the end, as we read the Great Epic ; and we exult, cry, and 
weep with them, owing to the deep interest that is aroused in our 
heart. 

And now comes Prof. Thadani with his thesis and asks us to 
consider the whole as nothing more than a deliberate attempt 
to put the contest of all the systems of thought into an allegori- 
cal form ! And judging from our ideas which have been deep 
rooted in our heart, for centuries, we would not be surprised if 
this learned author, after all his labours, finds them wasted for 
want of any followers. 

And still, one cannot but admire the Professor’s enthusiasm, 
which carried him to the end of his self-imposed task ! 

S. N. Tadpatrikar. 



BHARATIYA ANUSiLANA, publ. Hindi Sahitya Sammel‘inaf 
Allahabad, Sam. 1990 

This Commemoration Volume prepared in honour of and de- 
lioated to Mm. Pandit Gauri Shankar Ojha, the Vetaran Indian 
Scholar, on the attainment of his 71st year, contains, as usual, 
numerous articles from the pan of scholars of repute, and deals 
with different topics of Ancient Indian interest. The fact that 
many ruling princes of Northern India, have made liberal dona- 
tions to cover the cost of printing the Volume, shows the great 
respect that this venerable scholar commands even among the 
aristocratic circle. 

A special feature of this Volume is that, excepting those in 
English, all the articles written In the different vernaculars of 
India, are printed in Devanagarl type; while to each article is 
attached a short Summary in Hindi. 

The Volume has been divided into 10 different sections, and 
the list of scholars who have written articles for this Volume 
covers not only the whole of India, but also includes some 
European scholars of high reputation. Among latter, to mention 
only a few, are Prof. A. B. Keith, Otto Strauss, Przluski, Konow, 
Glassennop, Norman Brown etc. 

Looking closely into this vast field, we have before us, a rich 
harvest of the different important crops, in different places. It 
is not, however, possible to take a complete survey of all the 
articles in this large volume. With apologies therefore, to the 
learned writers, whose writings have not been noticed here, the 
following is a running summary of some of the articles that 
would interst even a general reader. — 

Prof. Keith has, in his article on the Indus valley civilization 
arrived at the negative conclusion that it is not that of the 
Rgveda ; while in his Hindi article. Prof. S. K. Chatterji. has 
taken a review of the Ancient Indian Culture, and having men- 
tioned the different influences to which it was subjected, has, turn- 
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ing to the Epics, finally remarked that the Great Epic Maha- 
bharata in its present encyclopaedic form, was established some 
time about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Prof, Sten Konow’s notes on Taksasila, as well as Mr. Jayaswal’s 
article on AryamanjuSrImula Kalpa are also of considerable in 
terest, the latter especially so, as the writer has culled out a 
history of the Mauryan period from this Bhuddhistic work. 

Prof. Altekar has thrown some new light on the Rastrakutas 
of Guiarath, while the articles on Poet Dhoyi, author of Pavana- 
duta, Kama, SolanVi king, the Jain king KumSrapala have a 
historical interest. Mr. Bahadurchandra Sastri of Leiden univer- 
sity, gives an account of the Hindu literature in Java ; Mr 
Acharya of Mayurbhanj writes about some rulers of Orissa in 
the Mediaeval Period. 

Turning to the period of Modern History, Mr. Bendre of 
Poona in his Marathi article, describes the last battle of Vijay- 
nagar. Then we have some side light on the history of the Mara- 
tha movements in Rajaputana, where the writer Mr. Bhalerao, 
pleads for more research work in the line. A. military History 
of India from Ancient times is given in a brief outline by gen- 
eral Shinde of Baroda ; here we see how the art of warfare dev- 
eloped among the Indians. 

Diwanbahadur Sarda gives in an interesting article, a brief 
history of the research work mainly bearing on Rajaputana 
done by scholars of the I9th century. 

Passing over some articles of Epigraphic interests, we come to 
Indian Art, where Mr. Ramaohandran gives us some interesting 
details of Pallava Paintings. 

An English article treating of some Tibetan customs, by the 
late Sir J. J. Modi of Bombay, takes us to another, treating of 
‘ Ksatriyas in GreaterTndia ’ where Dr. V. Ohatterji, gives us a 
peep into the history of Indian exploits in the Par East. Rai- 
bahadur Hiralal brings us back to Central India and C. P., and 
shows how Rajputs settled in this part, are connected with their 
original^elans. 
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It Is interesting to note that Sjt Eameshvarji son of Pandit 
Ojha, contributes an article on the Boar incarnation of Visnu. 
The article gives a comparative study of all the Pauranio sources 
and it Is illustrated by Photos of some of the old images of the 
Varahs. And speaking of the Puranas, we have another interesting 
article from the pen of Mr. Jayachandra Vidyalamkara, one of 
editors of this Volume. This article deals with the Rajasuya 
expedition of the Pandavas, and throws important historical light 
on some of the places into the west enumerated in Nakiila’s 
expedition as described in the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata. 
Mr. Narang has, here, suggested some inlelligent emendat'ons 
and also shown his critical views regarding the identification of 
these places 

In the end, we wish long life to Pandit Ojha, who commands 
such high respect among all Sanskritists, and with repeated 
apologies to the soholors, whose names and writings, have through 
oversight, been omitted in this short review, we conclude. 

S. N. Tadpatrikar. 



EVOLUTION OF HINDU MORAL IDEALS by Sir S. P. 
Sivaswami Aiyer, K, 0 S. I.. C. I. E., LL. D., Calcutta 
University, ( 1935 ) ; pp. XIX+ 230+13. 


It is well-known that the late Sir Ashutosh Mukarjee had 
been an exemplar to the the Vice-Chancellors of the other Indian 
Universities by founding the Research Department of the Calcutta 
University. It is not however equally known that he had also 
been an examplar to the well-to-do from amongst the living 
fathers of children by founding in 1924 a lecturership at the 
Calcutta University in loving memory of his beloved daughter 
KamalS, for an annual delivery of a course of three lectures in 
English or Bengali on some aspect of Indian life and thought to be 
treated from a comparative standpoint and by providing the Uni- 
versity with the wherewithals to remunerate the lecturer liberally 
and publish the lectures, by handing over G. P. Notes of a fairly 
large amount. The choice of the Senate of that University hav- 
ing once fallen on Sir S. P. Sivaswami Aiyer and he having been 
left free to select any subject falling within the terms of the 
endowment, selected the subject which forms the title of the book 


under review. 

The learned author has made it clear in the preface that the 
said subject had suggested itself to him by the recent organized 
attempts of orthodox Hindus to oppose the introduction of social 
reform in Hindu Society by legislative enactments and that his 
object was to convince the educated Indians that the ethical 
ideals of the Hindus have not remained the same since the 
earliest time of which we have a literary record but have conti- 
nued to undergo changes from time to time according to the 
tequirementa of each age aad that therefore ““ 

sacrilege to mould our ethical ideale eo ae to “"* **■' 
ooudltions. With that end in view he has 
of the Hindu law-givers on several topics of ethical 
aa woman, slavery, easts, law and jnetioe &c, 

In the light of the modern notions on those topiOB,_ m the first 
nine chaWs following the Introductory. While doing eo he has 
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given comparative notes based on the works of European writers 
on morals such as Leckey, author of the History of European 
Morals, Westermarck, author of the Origin and JDevelopement of 
the Moral Ideals, Hobhouse, author of Morals in Evolution and 
others, with a view to enable the readers to take into considera- 
tion the ideas and customs of other nations on the same topic 
before passing judgments on those of the Hindus* 

His other declared object in selecting this subject was to con- 
sider the validity or otherwise of the criticisms of the principles 
of the Hindu religion made by some Christian missionaries in order 
to show to the world how ill-informed, unfair and biassed they 
were. This he has done in Chapter XI of the work* He has also 
considered therein the question whether the influence of the 
Hindu religious principles has been deleterious to the ethical and 
social progress of Hindu India. 

Chapter XII has been devoted to an investigation of the 
question whether the changes that have already taken place in the 
ethical conception of the educated Hindus of both the sexes are 
desirable or undesirable. In the thirteenth and the last chapter 
the author has expressed his views as to the trend of modern 
thought on ethical subjects and considered how far the unhealthy 
tendencies that have crept in are capable of being checked and 
ought to be checked in order that the foundations of Hindu 
society may not be shaken and uprooted though its structure 
may be re re -modelled and re-constructed so as to suit the 
changed outlook on life brought on by the spread of Western edu- 
cation and culture and by an increase in the intensity of the 
struggle for existence. 

This book thus serves a triple purpose, ( 1 ) that of trying to 
persuade the orthodox Hindus to agree to the introduction of cer- 
tain reforms which the spirit of the present age have made inevi- 
table and which are not inconsistent with the Scriptures ; ( 3 ) 
that of defending the fundamental principles of the Hindu religion 
against the attacks of prejudiced and interested critics and ( 3 ) 
that of warning the radical reformers of both the sexes against 
the danger of blindly following the Western nations wherever they 
go and of impressing upon them the necessity of drawing a line 
up to which it would be safe to go if the integrity of the Hindu 
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character of our society is to be preserved. His criticism is well- 
founded and sympathetic, his defence well-documented and 
vigorous and his warning well-thought out and friendly. There 
is no invective in his criticism, no partiality in his defence and 
no imperiousness in his warning. 

There are however two drawbacks therein which I cannot re- 
frain from taking a note of. The first is that no attempt has been 
made by the learned author to determine what is the scope of the 
science of ethics, whether morality is an end in itself or a means 
to an end, what are virtues and what are vices, whether there is 
anything like an absolute moral standard by which the actions 
of everybody, whether in private or public life, should be 
judged and if so, what it is and if not, what should be the standards 
by which private conduct and public conduct ought to be 
judged. If the examination of the ethical notions of the Hindus 
had been commenced after doing that, I believe the work would 
have proved more useful. Another drawback that I have noticed 
in this work is the lack of any scientific arrangement of the dif- 
ferent topics of ethical interest with reference to which the evol- 
ution of the Hindu ideals have been traced. The learned author 
has admitted in the preface that he has not attempted any classi- 
fication of the topics and his excuse for not doing so is that what- 
ever principle of classification is adopted, the classes would be 
found to be overlapping. In my view that excuse is not con* 
vincing. 

Yet so far as it goes, the work is sure to commend itself to the 
educated Indians for whose edification it has been written and 
to prove an eye-opener to them with respect to several topics of 
interest about which they carry wrong notions imbibed in the 
college class-rooms and on playgrounds For those who wish 
to study the subject seriously the author has taken pains to pre- 
pare and append an exhaustive index. The printing and get up of 
the work are also such as to attract readers towards it. 

P. C. Divanji. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF KAUSAMBi by Nagendranath Gbosb 
with an introduction by Radhakumud Mookerji , Allaha- 
bad Archaeological Series, No. 1, Allahabad, 1935. Pp 
XXXV+120. Price, Rs. 4/-. 

This book is a praiseworthy attempt to collect in a single 
volume all known information about the city of Kau^ambl be- 
fore the Mughal period. The author is a typical exponent of 
that renascent enthusiasm for antiquity which has found an im- 
portant practical outlet in the activities of the Allahabad Archa- 
eological Society, of which the author is ( according to the title- 
page ) an Hony. Life Member. 

The book opens with a discussion of the oldest known refer 
ences to the city of KauSamhl, of which that in the Satapatha 
BrShmana seems more valuable than any in the Puranic tradi- 
tion. But these, after all, are vague. The fullest body of evi- 
dence adduced belongs to the Buddhistic period and to the days 
of Mauryan rule. At this stage, something more is known of 
the people associated with the city than mere names, and the 
author closes the Eaily History proper at the reign of tJdayana. 
The rest of the book consists of three appendices, rather cur- 
iously divided. The most important single report is that in 
Appendix II, on an image of Buddha of the second year of 
Kaniska’s rule. Appendix I is a reasonably full and critical 
account of the date available to the author from Udayaua to Baha- 
satimita. The book is decently printed, and supplied with some 
moderately good plates as well as a very convenient Index. 

With all due praise for a first attempt, it must be confessed 
that the work in question leaves a great deal to be desired. The 
striking part about the whole discussion is the paucity of mater* 
ial to which any credence can be given by the historian. From 
the pioneer view-point of a Vincent Smith, in the much larger 
framework of a general history of India, even fabulous references 
have some worth. But the evidence of a book like the Kathasarit- 
Blgara, mentioned in the introduction as well as the text, has 
about as much value as that of the Arabian Nights for a critical 
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history of the caliphate of Harounal Eashid. The JStaka stories 
are not much better, and an Atthakatha written eight centuries 
after the period by a monk in Ceylon who shows no acquaintance 
with northern India can, at best, be mentioned in passing. For 
all this, it might be possible to ezcuse the author and the learned 
prefator ; but both have neglected the most important new source 
available to them, the dam tradition. The sole religious build" 
ing of any importance that survives on the ruins of a far vaster 
edifice at Kosam is J ain, the temples at Pabhosa are Jain ; 
the images, which lay scattered in 1930 on the path from the 
ASoka pillar to the riverside-perhaps a by-product of Dayaram 
Sahni’s work in excavating the base and restoring the pillar-and 
which ( according to pages 110-111 ) now grace the Allahabad 
Museum are mostly Jain. But to one who relies on the present 
work alone for his knowledge, there is not even a suspicion of 
the existence of a large ardhamagadhi tradition in which many 
interesting details about the venerable city could be found. 

The book and, for that matter, all the activities of the Society 
call for a word of warning. hTo history of Kau^ambl is pcssible 
without excavation. And as yet, not even the surface has been 
scratched. The ruins have raised the ground level for about three 
square miles to very nearly the height of the pillar there, but the 
indigent farmer still ploughs over the mixure of dust and brick- 
bats in the hope of a precarious crop. The legend that an unex- 
pectedly classical if unerudite tenant relates even now of a 
spot where the relics of Janamejaya’s ( sic ) yajfia may be found 
indicates some holocaust from which that portion of the ancient 
city never recovered The dry water- courses which lead to the 
river are undoubtedly old streets, as seen from the remains of 
brick walls down to the very bottom. When the Allahabad 
amateurs begin to drive their trenches across these gigantic 
ruins, let them not, in the excitement of a first discovery, obscure 
or damage evidence that will be of great value to the expert. 
That they themselves, even with the very best of intentions, still 
lack something of the expert touch is evidenced by the publi- 
cation of the present book which, however, is quite suitable 
for newspaper articles. The present reviewer photographed ( in 
M.tu ) the companion inscription to that referred to on p. 110, but 
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six years have elapsed without the Allahabad people reaching 
anything like a satisfactory reading, or even one which scholars 
who have seen the photographs think plausible. Again, the large 
bricks referred to on p. 103 as presumably ancient are either pav- 
ing bricks, or bond bricks used, even after the Guptas, for the 
string courses necessary in buildings erected without good found- 
ation in alluvial soil The conjecture on p. 106 about the Atoka 
pillar is incomprehensible, and could be decided at once by a 
word from Dayaram Sahni as to the precise extent of his spade- 
work 

Kausambi has yet to find its Gregorovius and its Giacomo 
Boni. 

K. 
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1 Kumarapalacarita, Second Edition, revised by Dr. P, L. 
Vaidya, m. a., d. Litt., Price Rs. 6. 

2 Prakrit Grammar of Hemacandra, ( Printed separately 
from the Kumarpalacarita ) with Index of Prakrit 
Words, Price Rs, 2. 

3 Mammata^s Kavvaprakasa with Jhalkikar’s Commentary 
Sth Edition, by Prin. R. D. Karmarkar, m. a., Ullasas 
I-X, Price Rs. 8; Ullasas I and II, Price Annas lo ; 
Ullasas I, II, III & X, Price Rs. 3. 

4 K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume, edited by 

Rao Bahadur Dr, S. K. * Belvalkar, m, a., pb. d.. 
Price Rs. 10. 

5 Word—Index to Panini-SQtra-Patha and Parisistas, by 
M, M. Shridharshastri Pathak and Siddheshwarshastri 
Chitrao, Price Rs. 12. 

6 History of Dharmasastra Literature, by Prof. P. V. 
Kane, m. a., ll., m., Price Rs. 15. 

7 Proceedings of the Sixth and Seventh Oriental Con- 
ferences, Price Rs. 10 each* 

N* B * — The following works will be shortly out. 

1 Peterson's Selections from Rgveda, First Series, 
^th Edition, by Prin. A. B. Dhruva, m. a., ll. b., 

( B. S. S. No. 36 ). 

2 Mimaihsa— Nyayaprakasa ( Apadevi ) with a new 
Sanskrit Commentary edited by M. M, Vasudev- 
shastri Abhyankar. 

3 Tarkaparibhasa edited by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and 
Pandit Kedarnath. 

For copies apply to : — The Secretary, B. O. R. Institute. 

Poona 4, ( India ). 
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{ cSss B Ro“’l® 4 .°) Wilson PWlologioal Lectures, Pnoe 6 . 

Volume, edited by Rao Bahadur Dr- S* K^ 
7. > Price Rs. 10, 

WorJ^Tn^^*®'* ^ Jr -^■' ^®- *• 

Pati;«t^«J/i ’^5- mm. Shridharehastri 

■»7ju liT Sidd^shwarshastTi Ohitrao, ( Class O. JNTo- 1 . > Price Rs, 15. 
^dhabhmaea. by Prof. H D. Velanfcar, M. A. Price Ks. 1-8. ’ 

rsf im-Satra-Pstha and Pariiistas, by MM, ShHdhar- 
Mastri Pathak |p.nd Siddheshwarshastri Ohitrao. ( Class O. No. J 8 . > 

•^ JPtOe IbS. 12 r. 

Taittirlya SaAMta, Part I, by Pandit Parasburamshaatri 
( Class O, No. 3 ) Price Rs. 2 . 
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Vais^avism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems by B, Q. Bhaadarkar. 
< Indian Edition. ) Price Rs. 3-8 

( ttt ) Bombay Sanskrit and I^rakrit Series 
. ( IJew Volumes, Reprints and Revisions. ) 

Vasisthadharma^ffstra, edited by Dr. H. A. Pffhrer. Second edition. 

( No. 23. ) Price Re. One. 

Gandavaho, edited by S. P- Pandit, Snd Edition, by N. B. tTtgikar, !£- A. 

C No. 34 ) Price Rs. 5-8. 

Peterson’s Selections from iRgveda, Pirat Series, dth Edition^ by Prin. 

A. B. Dhruva, M. A., LL. B. ( No. 36. ) Price Rs. 2. 

Nai^karmyasiddhi, edited by Col. G. A. J'aoob. 2nd Edition^ by ProC> 
M. Hiriyanna, M. A. (No. 38. ) Price Rs. 3 
ApastambadharmasTTtra edited by Dr G. Buhler, 3rd Edition, by PrcriC 
M. G- Shastri, M. A. ( Nos. 44 dc 50 ) Price Rs. 3. 

Jbalkikar^s NySyako^a, revised and enlarged by MM, VasudeVashastri 
Abhyankar 3rd Edttior, (No. 49. ) Price Rs. 15- 
TTarkasarhgraha, edited by V. V. Athalye (No. 55. > Price Rs. 2 - 8 . 
Peterson’s Selections from Rgveda, Second Series. 3nd Edition, by Dr^ 
R. Zimmermanu, Ph, B. ( No. 58. ) Price Rs. 5-8. 

EumS:rapSlaoarita, Second Wdition, revised by Dr. P. 1*. Vaidya, M. A, 
r>. Litt., ( No. 60 ) Price Rs. 6 

Prakriyakaumudf, parts I and II. edited by Rao Bahadur K, P. Trivedi. 

( Nos. 78 & 82. ) Price Rs. 10 each. 

ESvySlaihkarasarasaihgraha, edited by N. D. Banhatti, B. A. ( No. 79. > 
Price Rs. 3. 

VyavahSramaytlkha, edited by Prof. P- V. Kane, M. A., I 4 L. M. ( No. 80. ) 
Price Rs. 10. 

A^nbbSTsya, Vol. 11, edited by MM. Shrldharshastri Pathak ( No- 81.) 

Price Rs* 3 . * 

SySdvadamafijari, edited by Principal A. B. DhruvA M. A ti-L* B ( No. 83.) 
Price Rs- 11. 

( lu ) Miscellaneous Publications 

Mammata's KSvvaprak5^a with Jhalkikar’s Commentary, 3th Edition^ 
by Pri’n. R. D. Karmarkar, M A., UllSsas I~X, Price Rs. 8 , DllSaas I 
and rr. Price Annas 10 ; DllSsas I, II, III & K, Price Rs. 3. 



Proceedings of the First Oriental Conferencep Vol. I PrVice Rs. 5 
X>o Do Do Voh II Pi4ico Rs.‘ 8* 

( For Proceedings of subsequent Conferences, see beXo-w. ) 
Summaries of Papers read at the First Oriental Oonferencct. Price Rs 2 
Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Government Mas. /Library at th** 
Institute Vol. I, part I SamhitSs and BrShmanas Prio^ Rs. 4. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Mas in the Govt Library Vol parts I & rr 

( Jama Literature and Philosophy) compiled by Prof. iH. R. 

M. -A.pPrioe Rs 4 each. xi.. js^apadia^ 

Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Govt. Mss. Libirary Vol :k'TT 
^Alai^Si^p Samgita and NStya ) compiled by P. ^K. Gode, m. a 

History of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bomoav 
-from 1868 to 1900 Price Ra. 8. ^ ^residency 

A List of New IV^s. adt^d to the Libr^y 1895 1924. Pribe Be 1-8. 

per , Volume. Vola. 


Book: 


Annals of the B. O. R Institute Price Ra. 10 ^ 

I-VII two parts each; Vols. VIII-XVII parts four e'taoh. 

Bbandarkar Commemoration Volume on sale at the Oriental 
Supplying Agency, Poona. 

WORKS m THE PRESS 

( £ ) The Mahnbharata 

The MahSbhSrata, Vol V, Viritaparvan* containing Introduction, Aonen- 
dioea etc. edited by Dr Raghu Vira, M. A , Ph. D- ^ 

(nt ) Government Orzental Series 

Word-Index to Taittirlya-Sarfihit^, Part II, by Pandit Parashuram Shastrl 
Highaptu and Nirukta, edited by Prin. V. K. Rajwade, M. A. 
MimaiiisS-KySyapraka^a ( Apadevi ) with a new Sanskrit Commentary. 

edited by MM Vasudevashastri Abhyankar. 

K^yadar^a, Text aud Sanskrit Commentary by Pandit Rangaoharya 
Raddi Shastn 

BhSradva^a^iksa with gloss by V. R. R. Dikshitar, M. A. 

{ III ) Bombay Sanskrit and Brakrit Series 
_ , , ( Now Volumes Reprints and Revisions ) 

Tarl^paribhasa edited by Dr. D. R, Bhand’^rkar, and Pandit Kedarnath. 
Hir^ta, part If, with Durga’s commentary, edited by Prof. R. G* 
Bhadkamkar, M a. . vr* 

DesmSmamSlS 2nd edition, by Prin. P. V. Ramanujaswami, M. A. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Govt. Mss Library, Vol. II 
C Grammar ), compiled by Rao Bahadur Dr. S K. Belvalkar. M. A., Ph. X>m 
Catalogue of Mss. in the Govt. Mss. Library Vol. XPV 
( NStakas ) compiled by P. K. Gode, M. A. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Govt. Library, Vol. XVII part III ( Jain» 
Literature and Philosophy ) compiled by Prof, H. R. Kapadia. m,-a. 

WORKS I1S[ PREFARATIOlSr 

-r , i ^ MahZlbhnrata 

Arapyakaparvan, edited by Dr V. S, Sukthanakar^ M. a., D. 
Udyogadparvan, edited by Dr, S. K. De, M. a., d. i.itt. 

(*f) Government Oriental Senes 
> yakaraua-MahSbhSCsya, English Translation, by Prof. K, 

Vasudevashastri Abhyankar. 

Garbe. Die Samkhya Philosophie, English Translation 
Vadekar, m. a. 

Ca^alogus Catalogorum for J ain Literature, compiled by 
veiankar,.M. a, x' j- 

DhvanySloka, with Lpoana edited by Dr. S. K. De, M. A., D. Lltt. 
vakyapadSya, edited by Prof. Charudeva Shastn, b. a. 

( tit ) Bombay Sanskrit and JPrakrit Senes 
( K-o prints and Revisions ) 

RSjatarangip], 2nd iLdition by Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M, A* 

oriental, conperence reports 

Proceedinf" “ ■' — - 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


V, Abhyankar^ 
by Prof. R. D. 
Prof. H. 


Second 

Oriental Conference 


Price 

Ra. 10. 

Third 

Do 



Price 

Rs. 10. 

Fourth 

Do 

Vol. 

I 

Price 

Rs. 5. 

Do 

Do 

Vol. 

II 

Price 

Rs. 8« 

Fifth 

Do 

Vol. 

I 

Price 

Rs. 8. 

Do 

Do 

Vol. 

II 

Price 

Rs. 7. 

Sixth 

Do 



Price 

Rs. 10* 


B*— The Institute is prepared to buy old, rare and otherwise valuable* 
Mss. of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Avesta, Persian and Arabic works* 




